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N  the  Firft  Part  of  this 
T tea  tile  I  have  (hewn,  what 
was  the  Hate  of  Phyfick 
among  the  Greeks,  and 
who  were  the  chief  writers  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  I  malt  now  look  a  little  back¬ 
wards,  and  take  a  view  of  its  rile  among 
a  barbarous,  though  a  great  people,  the 
Arabians ;  a  people,  who  by  force,  and 
a  fpirit  of  enthufialm,  carried  their  arms 
and  their  learning,  over  the  largeft  part 
of  the  world,  and  made  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  both  thofe  relpefls  for 
many  centuries :  notwithftanding  there 
is  fearce  any  tiling  relating  to  their  Hi- 
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ilory  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  the 
Reman  writers.  And  here  indeed  I  am 
en trine  into  a  molt  confuled  and  dila- 

n 

greeable  wildernels,  where  one  may  walk 
’till  one  is  tired,  without  being  able  to 
find  the  way  out ;  and  where  one  is  al¬ 
ways  treading  again  and  again  in  the 
fame  track,  without  having  the  plealure  of 
any  fine  prolpecl,  or  any  great  variety  of 
landskapeS  to  entertain  the  eye.  However 
I  mull  endeavour  to  give  you  the  molt 
cxa£t  delcription  I  can  of  it  j  tho’  in 
the  belt  light,  I  doubt,  it  will  look  but 
like  the  pi&ure  of -a  delart. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  any  detail  of 
their  writers  in  Phyfick,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
neceflary  to  premile  lome  account,  how 
the  Greek  learning  in  general  was  fir  ft  in¬ 
troduced  among  them. 

I  Have  already  mentioned  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Alexandria  by  the  Sarracens,  and 
the  deftrud'ion  of  the  celebrated  Library 
there :  and  no  doubt  they  met  with  the 
works  of  the  old  Greek  writers  firft  in 

this 
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this  city,  one  of  their  earliell  conquefts, 
and  the  great  school  and  repohtory  for 
many  ages  of  all  learning,  and  elpecial- 
ly  of  Phyhck :  as  is  evident  not  only 
from  what  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers 
I  have  recited,  but  from  the  remarka¬ 
ble  encomium  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
gives  of  this  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Valens ,  that  it  was  a  fufficient 
pretence  for  any  one  to  let  up  for  the 
practice  of  Phyhck,  if  he  had  had  his 
education  at  Alexandria.  Hiftory  tells 
us,  that  the  famous  library  here  was  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  this  was  no  more,  than 
thele  Arabians  us’d  to  do  upon  the  like 
occahons :  for  upon  their  conquering 
Perjia,  not  only  the  books  concerning 
natural  philofophy  and  the  idolatrous  re¬ 
ligion  of  that  country  were  burnt  by 
the  command  of  the  Mahometan  Cha- 
iiph,  but  the  very  letters  peculiar  to 
the  Perjians  were  deftroyed.  In  the  lame 
manner  they  extinguilh’d  all  the  remains 
of  former  learning  in  Africa,  when  they 
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fir  ft  took  pofftftion  of  it :  much  like 
the  havock,  which  the  Goths  made  in  the 
monuments  of  learning,  upon  their  be-  • 
ing  mafters  of  Italy.  Nocwithftanding 
this  was  the  ufual  proceeding  of  theft 
barbarians,  it  is  {fill  probable,  that  the 
writings  of  the  old  Greek  Phyficians  might 
be  fpar’d,  merely  becaufe  they  treated  of 
Phyfick ;  the  defire  of  health  being  as 
ftrong  in  the  Arabians ,  as  in  other  peo¬ 
ple  :  and  theft  books  affording  the  great- 
eft  helps  towards  it,  and  containing  be- 
fides  nothin",  which  interfer’d  with  the 
law  of  their  great  Prophet,  might  I  fay 
be  one  reafon  at  leaft  of  their  being  pre- 
ferved.  And  Abulphar agues  ftems  to 
give  iome  countenance  to  this  opinion, 
as  we  {hall  fee  by  fome  particulars  he  has 
left  us  in  the  Hiftory  of  Almamon.  There 
will  ftili  appear  a  ftronger  authority  for 
reaibning  this  way,  if  we  fuppofc  the 
manuftript  treatift  in  the  Bodleian  libra¬ 
ry  concerning  Prophetical  Medicine  has 
any  foundation  of  truth  to  fupport  it, 

an 
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an  account  of  which  we  may  fhortly  ex- 
ped  from  the  learned  Mr.  Gagnier.  This 
trad  informs  us,  that  Mahomet  him  (elf 
was  very  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge 
of  Phylick,  elpecially  that  part  which  is 
founded  upon  experience,  and  goes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Empirical,  which  had 
always  been  pradiced  among  the  Indians 
and  Arabians ;  and  that  he  coileded  a 
book  of  Aphoriftns  containing  the  chief 
precepts  of  this  art.  And  if  fuch  a  tra¬ 
dition  prevailed,  that  the  Prophet  him- 
felf  had  fo  high  an  efteem  of  Phyfick, 
no  doubt  his  dilciples  and  fucceflors  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other 
opinions. 

A  d  d  to  this,  that  in  the  deftrudion, 
great  as  it  was,  of  the  Alexandrian  Li¬ 
brary,  there  can  be  no  difpute,  but  that 
many  manulcripts  were  preferv’d  by  Joh. 
Grammaticus ,  and  other  learned  men, 
who  were  there  refident  at  that  time  j 
and  fo  were  tranfcribed  and  dilperled  in¬ 
to  more  private  hands,  as  it  happened 
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at  the  hick  of  Conjlantinople  ;  at  which 
time  the  Greeks,  tho’  late,  communica¬ 
ted  their  knowledge  and  their  language 
to  the  Wejlern  parts  of  Europe.  Their 
hooks  were  immediately  mandated  into 
Latin,  and  in  a  great  mcafure  made  up 
the  learning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Yet  nothwithftanding  all  the  devaftation 
which  thcTurks  made  at  the  taking  this  Ci¬ 
ty,  Bushequm,  above  a  hundred  years  af¬ 
ter,  collected  a  great  number  of  very 
valuable  manuscripts,  efpccially  in  Phy- 
fick,  which  he  purchafed  chiefly  there, 
and  mark’d  with  his  own  hand,  as  Lam- 
becius  obferves,  and  which  are  now  the 
ornament  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

But  to  whatever  caufe  ic  might  be 
owing,  the  Greek  learning  in  lome  mea- 
fure,  efpeciaily  the  Greek  Phyfick,  was 
f till  preferv’d  :  all  Aigypt  ftill  obferved 
the  /Era  of  Alexander ;  and  it  was  not 
till  A.  C.  718,  that  the  Chrijlian  feribes 
were  commanded  to  ufe  the  Arabian  com¬ 
putations 
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putations  both  in  their  years  and  in  their 
arithmetic!?,  in  the  reign  of  Alvjalid. 
The  fchools  of  Phyjick  were  kept  up  at 
Alexandria  for  fome  time,  tho’  Mr.  Re- 
naudaut  will  not  allow  it :  for  Abulpha - 
ragius  gives  us  an  account  of  Theodunus 
and  Tbeodocus,  eminent  Phyficians  and 
Profeffors,  about  the  dole  of  the  feuenth 
century,  who  by  all  circum fiances,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  were  Alexandrians :  the 
difciples  of  the  laft  we  find  reach’d  as  far 
as  754,  when  the  houfe  of  Abbas  was 
advanced  to  the  Empire.  Abi  Osbaiay 
who  has  writ  the  lives  of  feveral  Phyfi¬ 
cians,  not  yet  printed,  is  more  particu¬ 
lar  :  and  in  fpeaking  of  Elkenani ,  tells 
us,  that  he  was  a  Chrijlian ,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publick  Profeffor  of  Phyfick  in 
that  city  j  that  afterwards  by  the  perfua- 
fion  of  the  Chaliph  Abd’il  Aziz  he  turn¬ 
ed  Mahometan:  and  then  in  the  year 
7 1 1  thefe  publick  fchools  were  removed 
to  Antioch  and  Harran,  and  from  thence 
the  fludy  of  Phyfick  was  propagated 
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into  other  parts  of  the Sanacen  Empire. 
However  the  hiitory  of  thole  times  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  fcience  was  cultivated 
even  later  at  Alexandria ;  inlomuch  that 
about  800,  the  Patriarch  of  that  place, 
became  fo  famous  for  his  skill  in  Me¬ 
dicine  that  he  was  lent  for  by  the  Cha- 
Jiph  RaJJoid,  the  fifth  of  the  line  of  Ab¬ 
bas,  to  cure  one  of  his  favourite  Mif- 
trefies. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  firffc 
verfions  of  the  Greek  authors  were  in  the 
Syriack  tongue ;  for  the  Syrians  were  bet¬ 
ter  Icholars  and  generally  Chrijiians.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  that  Aaron h,  the  Pref 
byter,  an  Alexandrian ,  who  liv’d  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  about  611,  wrote 
thirty  books,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  called  the  Pande&s  of 
Phyfick,  in  that  language.  By  the  help 
of  thefe  Syriack  Verfions  the  Arabians 
came  by  degrees  to  be  acquainted  with 
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the  writings  of  the  Greeks.  The  fir  ft 

O 

translator  17  upon  record,  who  attempted 
any  thing  in  their  tongue,  was  Majer- 
janvaihus  the  Phyfician,  a  Syrian  and  a 
Jew,  who  about  6  83  made  an  Arabick 
interpretation  of  thele  PandeBs.  And 
indeed  mod:  of  the  fucceeding  interpre¬ 
ters  follow’d  his  example,  and  tranflated 
from  the  Syriack,  and  not  from  the  Greek. 
Some  time  after,  Almanzor,  the  fccond 
Chaliph  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas,  was  a 
great  encourager  of  learning,  parties 
larly  of  Aftronomy,  and  in  the  year 
767  built  the  city  of  Bagdad11  j  a  Situ¬ 
ation  he  pitched  upon  at  the  perluafion 
of  the  Ajtrologers e,  which  was  indeed 
lo  beautiful,  that  it  was  immediately 
made  the  refidence  of  the  Chaliphs. 
Almanzor  being  very  ill,  lent  for  George 
BaBiJhua},  an  Indian  Phyfician,  and  a 
Chriftian,  very  eminent  befides  for  his 
skill  in  the  Perfian  and  Arabian  tongue, 

c  Id-  127.  d  Id»  141.  s  Elm^cen.  124, 
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who  at  his  defire  tranflated  feveral  books 
of  Phyfick.  He  was  bred  and  liv’d  at 
Jondifabur  or  Nifabur,  the  capital  of 
Chorafan,  built  about  A.  C.  2.72.,  by 
Sapor es  King  of  the  Perjians,  for  the 
lake  of  his  Queen,  the  daughter  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Aurelian  1 :  in  which 
city,  not  improbably,  the  Art  of  Phyfick 
flourilhed  from  that  time  to  this  we  are 
fpeaking  of  5  for  Aurelian  in  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  daughter,  lent  thither  feve- 
ral  Greek  Phylicians,  who  revived  and 
propagated  the  Hippocratical  medicine  in 
the  Eajl.  And  hence  it  is  perhaps,  that 
mod  of  the  celebrated  Profeflors  in  Phy¬ 
fick  among  the  Arabians ,  as  Rbazes , 
Haly  Abbas,  and  Avicenna,  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  thefe  more  Eajlem  Parts  of 
AJia.  George  was  treated  with  great 
civility  and  kindnels  by  Ahnanzor,  and 
when  upon  the  account  of  his  ill  health 
he  was  defirous  of  returning  to  his  na- 
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cive  country,  he  was  font  home  with 
great  honours,  and  a  reward  of  ten 
thoufand  Aurei.  This  Art  leem’d  then 
to  be  taught,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  in  particular  Families ; 
for  this  George  had  a  Son  bred  up  to 
the  fame  profeffion :  and  foon  after 
there  were  three  or  four  generations 
of  the  Backtifhua’s,  all  famous  for  their 
experience  in  Phyfick  ;  fome  of  which 
tranflated  many  Treadles  in  that  way 
into  Syriack  and  Arabick, 

I  n  the  reign  of  Almanzors  Succef 
for,  Almodhi,  Theophilus  of  Edejjd ,  a  Ma- 
roniie  and  a  famous  Ajlronomeri,  is  laid 
to  have  tranflated  the  Iliad  of  Homer  in¬ 
to  Syriack  vety  elegantly. 

Rapid,  who  began  his  Reign  in  792., 
beautified  Bagdad,  by  erecting  foveral 
Mofques,  and  letting  up  publick  fohools 
there  :  and  it  was  a  culfom,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  ever  after  among  the  Mahome - 

g  Id.  147. 
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tans,  that  wherever  they  built  a  Mofquc, 
they  founded  an  Hofpital  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  at  the  fame  time :  as  we  find 
they  did  upon  their  eftablifhment  in 
Spain,  at  Granada  and  Corduba.  In  this 
new-credited  City  of  Bagdad,  where  the 
Syriack  was  the  native  tongue,  Mefue  a 
Syrian,  was  an  eminent  Profeflor,  and 
foon  had  a  great  number  of  Difciples ; 
and  accordingly  was  employ’d  by  that 
Chaliph  and  his  SuccefTors,  for  above 
forty  years,  in  explaining  and  mtepret- 
ing  the  old  Phyficians.  However,  we 
may  ghefs  at  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  in  this 
time,  by  a  llory  we  find  in  Elmaceni  b  j 
that  when  the  Chaliph  Rajhid  was  feiz’d 
with  an  apoplcclick  Fit  A.  H.  i  8  o,  and 
the  Phyficians  were  called  together  to 
confiilt  what  to  do,  the  fon  of  Back- 
tijhua  (probably  of  George  juft  now 
mentioned)  an  ingenious  young  Phyfi- 
cian,  propofcd  bleeding.  Mahomed  Ala- 
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mm,  Rapid’  seldeftfon,  protefted  again  ft 
it  5  but  Ahnamon  the  youngeft,  inter- 
pofing  and  faying,  fince  the  Phyficians 
give  him  over,  and  unanimoully  are 
of  opinion  that  he  will  die,  what  hurt 
can  there  be  in  bleeding ?  perhaps  he 
may  recover  by  it  j  and  without  it 
he  muft  certainly  perifli.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  let  blood,  and  immediately 
recover’d,  and  from  that  time  had  a 
greater  fondnefs  for  Ahnamon,  and  con- 
flituted  Bachijhua  his  Phyfician  with  the 
annual  (alary  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Drachms.  We  fee  how  raw  thefe  Phy¬ 
ficians  were  in  the  Greek  learning,  and 
how  the  vulgar  notion  run  againft 
bleeding  :  but  as  the  judgment  of  this 
Phyfician  was  perfectly  right  upon  this 
fudden  occafion,  it  may  afford  us  a  pro¬ 
per  reflexion,  and  put  us  in  mind,  how 
much  upon  the  watch  we  ought  to  be 
in  fome  cafes  of  extremity,  not  to 
neglect  the  only  remedy,  which  pof 
fibly  can  be  of  any  ufe.  and  without 

which 
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which  all  other  applications  muft  be 
in  vain. 

By  the  way  we  may  learn  from 
hence,  that  the  doctrine  of  PredeJUna- 
tion,  which  lo  much  prevails  among 
the  modern  Turks,  did  not  make  any 
deep  imprelhon  upon  the  minds  of  this 
people  in  thefe  early  times :  the  fequel 
of  this  hiftory  will  let  us  fee,  that  they 
were  far  from  thinking  the  term  of  life 
fixed,  and  that  as  they  never  neglected 
to  make  ufe  of  all  human  means  to 
prevent  or  cure  difeafes,  fo  accordingly 
they  gave  as  great  encouragement  to 
the  Profeffors  of  this  Art,  as  ever  any 
nation  did. 

The  next  Chaliph  but  one  to  Ra¬ 
pid  was  his  fon  Almamon,  who  liv’d  to 
A.  C.  8  40,  and  did  more  than  all  his  pre- 
deceflors  towards  reviving  and  propa¬ 
gating  all  forts  of  learning.  Abulpba- 
ragius  ’  gives  a  particular  account  of  it 
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thus :  the  Arabians  in  the  beginning  of 
Mahometanifm,  (cares  applied  themlelves 
to  any  ftudy  befides  that  of  cultivating 
their  own  language,  and  underftanding 
their  own  law,  except  Phyjick ,  which, 
tho’  known  to  a  few,  was  approved  of 
by  the  generality,  becaufe  it  was  of  uni¬ 
versal  advantage  to  mankind :  (but  this 
was  all  Empirical ,  till  they  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  authors . )  This 
was  the  ftate  in  regard  to  learning  un- 
der  the  Omniades,  who  had  reigned  for 
about  9 1  years :  but  when  God  had 
railed  the  race  of  Abbas  to  the  throne 
in  754,  they  were  rouzed  a  little  from 
their  doth,  and  awaken’d  out  of  that 
ftupid  way  they  had  long  indulged 
themlelves  in.  The  firft  who  (hew’d 
,any  regard  to  the  Sciences  was  Alman- 
zor ,  (as  we  oblerved  before)  who  not 
only  had  great  knowledge  in  the  law, 
but  applied  himlelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  Philofophy ,  and  particularly 
Aftronomy.  But  the  leventh  Chaliph 

of 
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of  that  line,  Ahnamon,  perfected  what 
his  progenitor  Almanzor  had  begun, 
and  endeavouring  to  procure  the  works 
of  the  learned  from  their  proper  pla¬ 
ces,  he  interceded  and  prevailed  with 
the  Grecian  Emperors  to  fend  him  all 
the  books  in  Philofophy  which  they  had ; 
and  getting  the  beft  interpreters  he  could, 
he  ordered  all  thole  books  to  be  t  ran  ft 
lated,  and  gave  all  the  encouragement 
he  could  for  others  to  read,  and  to  ftu- 
dy  them ;  infomuch,  that  he  would  of¬ 
ten  be  delighted  with  hearing  the  lec- 

O  O 

tures  and  difputations  himfelf :  fo  zea¬ 
lous  was  he  to  improve  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  powers  of  the  rational 
facility,  and  would  not  content  himfelf 
with  the  ftudy  of  mechanical  arts,  as 
the  Chinefe  and  Turks  did.  He  ordered 
inftruments  to  be  made  in  order  to  take 
obfervations  of  the  Stars ;  which  the 
Aftronomers  did  in  the  Province  of 
Bagdad ,  and  in  Mount  Cajius  near  Da- 
mafeus.  Several  of  thefe  Aftronomers 
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wrote  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  particularly Al- 
fraganius,  the  author  of an  introduction  to 
Aftronomy,  which  comprehended  all  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Ptolemey,  in  very  good 
language,  and  with  a  very  clear  explana¬ 
tion.  So  little  did  the  Mahometan  religion 
encourage  ignorance,  or  forbid  the  ufe  of 
letters  at  that  time,  as  it  does  now. 

Notwithstanding  this  pro- 
grels  in  learning,  which  we  lee  was  ta¬ 
ken  intirely  from  the  Greeks,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  Greek  language  was  well 
underftood  ’till  Honain’s  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Almamon  about  840.  Ho- 
nain  was  a  Chriftian,  born  at  Hira ;  and 
being  rudely  treated  by  Mefae,  left  Bag¬ 
dad  and  retired  into  the  Grecian  terri¬ 
tories,  where  he  ftaid  two  years,  'till  he 
was  an  intire  mailer  of  th tGreek  language, 
and  had  made  a  great  colle£tion  of  aif 
the  philofophical  Books  he  could  meet 
with :  then  he  return’d  to  Bagdad,  and 
after  a  little  ftay  there  he  went  into  Perfia , 
where  at  Bafora  he  learnt  the  Arabick 

C  tongue 
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tongue  to  a  great  perfection :  after  which 

in  high 

reputation,  being  weli  skill’d  in  both 
languages,  and  chiefly  employ’d  himfelf 
in  tranflating  the  writings  of  the  Greeks , 
and  among;  the  reft  the  (even  books  of 
Paulus .  He  was  befides  well  skill’d  in 
the  Syr  lack,  and  made  many  Tranflations, 
particularly  of  phyficaf  Books,  in  that 
language.  He  was  by  Eminence  upon 
this  account,  call’d,  the  Interpreter  :  and 
was  reckon’d  to  excel  as  much  in  this  way, 
as  the  famous  Sergius,  fo  greatly  com¬ 
mended  by  Agathias,  in  the  time  of  Ju~ 
(Union.  Abi-Oshaia  tells  a  ftory,  that 
Almamon  faw  in  a  dream  an  old  man,  who 
call’d  himlelf  Arijlotle ;  upon  waking,  he 
ask’d,  who  Arijlotle  was  j  they  told  him, 
he  was  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  Phi- 
Iofophers  among  the  Greeks  upon  which 
he  defir’ d  Honain  to  tranflate  his  Works 
into  Arabick ;  and  us’d  to  give  him  as 
much  gold  for  every  piece  he  tranflated, 
as  the  book  weigh’d.  By  the  account  of 

this 
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this  author,  Ronain  liv’d  to  a  hundred 
years;  for  he  was  born  A.  H.  164  and 
dy’din  164.  The  lame  writer  has  a  par- 
tiuclar  chapter,  wherein  he  treats  only  of 
tranflators :  he  lets  down  the  names  of 
forty 'fix,  who  tranflated  the  Greek  Phyfici- 
ans  into  Arabick,  but  prefers  Honain  to  all 
the  reft,  whole  tranflations  indeed  con¬ 
tinued  in  vogue  ever  after.  His  fon  Ifaac 
and  his  nephew  Hobaijh  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  fame  ftudies,  and  ’tis  to  his 
family  we  chiefly  owe  the  Arabick  ver- 
fions  of  Hippocrates,  Ariflotle,  Euclids 
Ptolemey,  and  Galen. 

But  how  ill  thefe  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  Arabick  tranflations  were  perform¬ 
ed,  and  of  how  little  ufe  they  are  either 
to  explain  or  reftore  the  Greek  text,  the 
very  learned  Mr.  Renaudaut  fully  informs 
us  in  the  two  Epiftles,  which  k  Fabricius 
has  publilh’d  :  and  I  believe  one  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Arabian  lear« 

i  Bibliothec.  Grsc.  2.  24.  6.  6> 
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mng,  however  magnified  by  their  own 
nation  and  by  fome  European  moderns, 
was  intirely  deriv’d  and  borrow’d  from 
the  Greeks :  and  this  race  of  men  was  fo 
far  from  making  great  improvements  in 
any  fcience,  that  whatever  they  tranflated 
or  imitated  was  rather  made  worie. 

But  becaule  this  is  a  fubjedt,  which 
has  occafion’d  great  Cornells  among  the 
iearned,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  a 
fhort  view,  how  far  this  nation  carried 
their  enquiries  either  in  Aftronomy,  Ma- 
thematicks,  natural  Philolophy,  or  Phy- 
fick.  As  to  Ajlrology  indeed,  we  mult 
allow  them  in  juftice  as  much  skill  as 
our  moderns  can  boall  of,  all  of  them 
being  equally  ignorant  of  futurity  :  this 
art  or  rather  impoflure  was  always,  and 
is  Hill,  much  in  vogue  all  over  Afta}  and 
elpecially  practiced  among  the  Arabians ; 
who  pretended  to  a  great  infight  into  the 
fecret  influences  of  the  Stars,  the  con- 
jundtion  and  oppofition  of  the  Planets, 
tho'  they  knew  little  either  of  their  cau- 

fes. 
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fes  or  effeds.  And  this  humour  fo  far 
prevail’d,  that  we  read  of  Ajlrologers 
being  fometimes  join’d  with  Phyfi- 
cians  in  confulting  about  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe.  But  to  come  to  their  Ajlro- 
nomy,  it  is  true  Ptolemey’s  Almagejl  was 
tranflated,  tho’  few  or  no  new  obfer- 
vations  were  added  by  them  ;  whofc 
boafted  knowledge  feems  to  refemble  that 

O 

of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  very  famous 
indeed  in  the  oriental  Hiftories  for  their 
exad  obfervations  of  Eclipfes,  and  the 
courfc  of  the  Planets  •>  but  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  made  any  fuch 
progrefs  in  that  Science,  as  the  Greek 
Aftronomers  did  after.  Hipparchus , 
130  years  before  Chrijl,  calculated  the 
Eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  for  600 
years :  upon  whole  obfervations  Ptolemey 
founded  his  great  condtu&ion.Hipparchus 
obferv’d  ion  ftars,and  affign’d  to  each  of 
them  their  proper  longitude  and  latitude. 
Ptolemey’s  catalogue  contains  1  o  z<r ;  the 
Arabians,  as  we  have  feen,  tranflated  his 

C  3  works; 
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works;  and  if  they  had  carried  their 
obtervations  of  this  kind  to  any  height, 
in  proportion  to  the  great  encourage¬ 
ment  the  Chaliphs  gave,  and  the  great 
expences  they  were  at,  they  mutt  have 
made  tome  new  advances  in  this  tci- 
ence  in  regard  either  to  their  number 
or  pofition.  But  we  don’t  find  that  any 
thing  like  it  appears  in  their  language. 
Only  the  tables  of  the  famous  Chaliph 
Vlugh  Begh  are  preterv’d,  which  exhibit 
a  lift  of  1017  fix’d  ftars  :  but  how  far 
fhort  does  this  come  of  our  modern  ob- 
fervations,  especially  thofe  of  the  late 
Mr.  Flatnjiead,  where  we  find  he  reckons 
up  near  3000.  Great  things  have  been 
fiid  of  the  annals  of  the  Chaldeans  an  d  Ad¬ 
rians  :  but  how  little  is  preterv’d  of  their 
antiquities  ?  their  celebrated  /Era  of  Na- 
bonaffar,  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  Olym¬ 
piads  and  even  than  the  building  of  Rome , 
and  much  lower  than  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  which  indeed  is  an  Epoche  more 
ancient  than  any  of  them. 

Ip 
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I  F  we  trace  thefe  Arabians  in  their  Ma¬ 
thematical  ftudies,  we  fhall  find  they  made 
fo  little  improvement  in  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Greeks ,  that  their  verfions 
are  fb  many  alterations  or  rather  adul¬ 
terations  of  the  text  they  t  ran  Lb  ted.  Eu¬ 
clid  was  publifhed  in  Arabick  at  Rome  by 
the  order  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  j  ill 
this  edition,  the  very  method  and  order, 
which  is  fo  diftineuifliing  a  character  of 

O  <D 

this  author,  are  wholly  inverted,  and  the 
proportions  mifplaced.  The  fphere  of 
Theodojius  is  likewife  printed  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  J.  de  Pend  in  his  preface  to 
it  obferves,  that  whoever  compares  the 
Arabick  verfion  with  the  original,  will 
find  a  wide  difference  between  the  text, 
and  the  tranflation  :  where  the  author 
has  given  but  jix  definitions,  the  Ara¬ 
bick  multiplies  them  into  fourteen ;  and 
the  whole  work  confifting  of  fixty  pro- 
pofitions,  are  there  enlarg’d  to  eighty. 
The  Planifphere  of  Ptolemey  has  far’d  no 
better ;  and  from  thefe  few  inflances  wc 
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may  eafily  perceive,  what  credit  is  to  he 
given  to  the  Arabians ,  in  relation  to  the 
exadtnels  of  their  other  tranflations, 
which  are  generally  not  only  loofe  and 
luxuriant,  but  far  from  being  faithful. 
I  lay  generally,  becaute  I  muft  except 
the  verfion  of  Apollonius,  made  by  Thabe 
Ben  Corah  about  poo,  and  revis’d  by 
Najtreddin,  about  1 1 8  o  •,  and  which  our 
great  Countryman,  Dr.  Halley,  fays, 
was  fo  uleful  to  him  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  that  author.  But  how 
much  they  perverted  or  interpolated 
the  Greek  originals,  inftead  of  render¬ 
ing  the  precile  fenle,  fufficiently  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  many  tracts  of  Galen,  (at 
lead  they  are  afcrib’d  to  him,)  which  are 
pretended  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Ara- 
lick,  and  which  are  not  extant  in  the 
Greek.  This  liberty  which  they  took 
in  tranflating,  extended  to  all  forts  of 
authors,  which  came  under  their  hands ; 
and  they  alter’d,  added,  or  fopprefled  at 
dif^etfon,  Theif  eonftant  practice  was; 
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the  (ame  even  in  Latin  writers :  we  Hate 
the  teftimony  of  J.  Leo  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  who  blames  the  Arabians ,  for  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  when 
they  pretend  to  tranflate  them,  and  do 
not  obferve  the  order  and  feries  of  facts, 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  original, 
but  only  give  the  heads  of  them,  by 
way  of  an  abridgement,  and  adapt  eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  the  Chronological  part 
cither  to  the  Perjian  Annals,  or  the  /Era 
of  the  Hegira. 

Natural  Philofophy  has  equally  fu£ 
fer’d  by  their  verfions  but  no  part  of 
it  fo  much,  as  Botany :  for  tho’  they  are 
reputed  to  have  done  more  juftice  to 
Diofcorides,  than  to  any  other  writer 
whatever,  yet  they  have  made  Co  many 
miftakes  in  interpreting  his  meaning, 
that  many  times  one  wou’d  not  think 
it  was  the  fame  author,  who  wrote  in 
Greek.  Not  only  the  names  of  Plants  are 
confounded  with  others,  which  are  very 
different  in  the  Arabick ;  but  there  are 

feve- 
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leveral,  which  are  not  at  this  day  un- 
derffcood  by  the  Arabians  them  (elves. 
Suriams,  the  tranflator  of  Rhazes ,  ve¬ 
ry  much  complains  of  this  confufion, 
occafion’d,  as  he  thinks,  by  miftaking 
the  Per  (tan  or  Arabick  letters.  1  Among 
fuch  miftakes  he  reckons  particularly  the 
word  Talback,  which  in  Perjian  fignifies 
Dates ;  whereas  that  diligent  and  curious 
inquirer,  Ketnpfer ,  in  his  book  called 
Amcenitates  Exotic a,  giving  a  large  de- 

J  O  o  O 

fcription  of  this  fruit  and  all  the  different 
denominations  of  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
the  term  mention’d  by  Surianus  j  and 
I  believe  if  any  traveller  well  skill’d  in 
the  oriental  languages  would  compare 
the  HerbaJs  of  Rbazes,  HaJy  Abbas ,  or 
Avicenna,  he  would  foon  difcern  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  Denominations,  not  only  a- 
mong  the  old  Arabians ,  but  likewife 
among  the  modern  :  for  the  very  names 
of  fuch  fimples,  as  they  are  let  down 
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in  Arabiek,  are  dilus’d,  and  unknown 
to  the  prelent  natives  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
Jia :  tho’  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how,  in 
fuch  a  living  language,  and  which  may 
vie  with  many  dead  ones,  the  common 
appellations  of  Plants  could  be  loft. 
And  this  may  appear  the  more  furpri- 
zing,  lince  among  our  lelves  leveral 
hundred  names  of  fimples  have  been 
prelerv’d  in  the  Englijh  tongue,  and  are 
the  lame  with  thole  ufed  by  our  Saxon 
anceftors  above  a  thoufand  years  ago. 

A  s  to  other  branches  of  natural  Phi - 
fophy,  they  took  every  thing  as  they 
found  it  from  the  Greeks :  and  even 
Averrhoes,  the  celebrated  Commentator , 
and  lo  renown’d  among  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  for  his  profound  Science,  who 
has  written  lo  many  huge  volumes  up¬ 
on  Arijlotle ,  has  added  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  of  that  great  philofopher,  but 
has  only,  as  an  interpreter,  explained 
one  place  of  his  works  by  another : 
pay,  he  was  lo  ftrid  an  adherent  to  all 

his 
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his  notions,  that  with  him  he  believ’d 
the  world  to  be  eternal.  Even  the  Phy¬ 
sicians,  we  may  obServe,  in  all  the  Theory 
of  diSeaSes,  embrac’d  the  maxims  and 
opinions  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and 
propagated  the  lame  to  posterity,  not 
indeed  always  in  their  true  genuine  Sim¬ 
plicity,  but  often  very  much  adultera¬ 
ted  with  their  idle  fictions,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Some  lubtil  and  unneceflary 
Speculations  of  their  own.  However, 
the  fundamentals  of  their  Phy biology 
in  this  point  are  exactly  the  fame :  and 
therefore  the  pains  Barcbuyfen  has  taken 
to  reprelent  the  Several  Hypothecs  of 
the  Arabian  PhySicians  might  well  have 
been  (par’d.  Since  they  neither  differ  in 
their  notions  among  themSelves,  nor 
indeed  from  their  mailers,  the  Greeks. 

T  o  come  now  to  the  Practical  Part 
oS  Ployfick,  tho’  that  Art  Seems  to  have 
taken  up  its  refidence  among  them  in 
the  declenfion  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
in  the  midnight  of  the  Church,  when 

all 
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all  learning  was  in  a  manner  extinct, 
there  was  not  any  real  improvement  of 
it  anfwerable  to  the  pompous  appear¬ 
ances  they  made.  For  tho’  when  they 
had  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  Greek 
treafures,  we  lee  by  the  Hiftory  of  thole 
Times,  they  took  great  pains  in  the 
teaching  and  writing  of  Phyttck,  and 
eredling  publick  Ichools  for  that  pur- 
pole  thoroughout  their  Dominions  j  and 
were  fo  covetous  of  learning,  that  to 
do  them  juftice,  they  made  no  Icruple 
of  ftealing  all  they  could  :  yet  we  lhall 
find  their  chief  care  was  to  tranflate  or 
copy  after  the  Greek  Phyficians  $  and  in¬ 
deed  they  did  this  fo  pundlually,  that 
conlidering  what  vaft  voluminous  works 
they  wrote,  they  leem  to  have  added  little 
in  any  proportion,  which  is  material, 
to  what  they  found  in  thole  authors. 
One  thing  very  oblervable,  and  very 
much  to  be  lamented  is,  that  there  is 
Icarce  any  thing  of  thele  antient  writers 
remaining  in  the  Arabick  tranflations  (I 
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{peak  of  the  old  one’s)  but  what  is 
now  extant  in  the  Greek  copies :  except 
the  Iaft  five  books  of  Galen  de  Admi- 
nifir.  Anatom.  From  which  one  may 
infer,  that  either  the  Arabians  deftroy’d 
all  which  they  did  not  tranflate,  or 
what  is  more  reafonable  to  imagine, 
that  what  is  now  wanting ,  was  loft 
before  their  time;  at  lead  deftroy’d  in 
the  fury  of  their  firft  incurfions :  for, 
as  has  been  obferv’d,  it  was  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  they  turn¬ 
ed  their  thoughts  even  to  this  fort  of 

V 

This  fliort  narrative  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians, 
is  no  more,  than  what  was  neceflary  to 
give  us  fome  general  infight  into  the 
date  of  Phyfick  in  thofe  days.  And 
tho’  from  what  I  have  before  remark’d, 
that  the  Phyfical  Writers  of  this  nation 
were  chiefly  copiers  of  the  Greeks ,  it  may 
feem  to  fome  an  unneceflary  inquiry, 
yet  the  defign  I  propos'd,  in  putting  to- 
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gether  a  connedted  Hiftory  of  Phyilck 
from  the  time  of  Galen ,  would  be  ve¬ 
ry  disjointed  and  imperfect,  unleis  an 
account  of  them  likewiie  were  given  in 
its  proper  place.  And  the  reader  per¬ 
haps  may  with  more  reafon  expedt  fuch 
an  account,  becauie  hitherto  nothing  of 
that  kind  has  been  attempted  with  the 
lead  appearance  of  exadtneis.  B elides, 
notwithftanding  I  confels  that  they  ought 
to  be  rank’d  under  this  character,  as 
copiers  chiefly  of  the  Greeks ,  may  not 
fome  particulars  relating  to  medicine  be 
found  in  them,  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Greek  Phyiicians  ?  I  believe,  upr 
on  a  companion,  this  will  appear  to  be 
true  in  fadt :  and  you  will  iee  that  iome- 
thing  may  be  glean’d  out  of  this  iett  of 
writers,  in  the  iame  manner  as  I  ob- 
ferv’d  before,  in  fpeaking  of  Oribajius , 
JEtiusy  and  Paulas ,  who,  tho’  own’d  to 
be  moftly  colledtors,  do  however,  flip- 
pJy  us  with  iome  new  things  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  elfe,  and  upon  that 

count 
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account  without  difpute  are  worth  be¬ 
ing  read  and  confulted.  It  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  I  prefume,  that  any  book  in 
our  faculty,  \  which  affords  good  obfer- 
vations  in  Practice,  which  gives  a  de- 
fcription  of  any  new  diftemper,  or  fome 
remarkable  cafe  or  a  new  method  of 
cure  in  an  old  one,  deferves  to  be  look’d 
into  by  thofe,  who  wou’d  make  the 
proper  advantage  of  other  mens  expe¬ 
rience.  Nay,  I  fliou’d  not  think  that  I 
advanc’d  a  paradox,  if  I  laid,  that  a 
very  indifferent  performance  in  Phylick 
may  now  and  then  at  leafb  be  worth  the 
curfory  perufal  of  a  Phyfician ;  both  as 
it  employs  his  thoughts  in  his  own  way, 
and  as  it  muff  in  the  courfeof  reading 
give  him  conftant  hints,  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  this  or  that  particular 
relating  to  Theory  or  Medicine  may  be 
improv'd;  and  even  fometimes  might 
ftart  an  occafion  of  ftriking  out  fome- 
thing  new  of  his  own.  But  to  (peak 
the  truth  of  our  Arabians,  their  chara-  I 

fter 
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ctcr  has  met  with  great  revolutions  in 
different  ages  •,  for  many  centuries  they 
kept  poffeilion  of  the  fchools  of  Phy-  - 
fick,  and  were  magnified  beyond' all 
meafure  and  above  tlieir  deferts,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  Afia,  but  in  Europe,  while  the 
Greek  learning  lay  buried :  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Greek  originals  of  our  fir- 
thers  in  this  Profieffion,  after  the  taking 
of  Confiantinople,  a  new  turn  foon  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  thefie  Arabians  were  as  un- 
reafonably  decry ’d.  And  fince  that  time 
the  fafluon  has  been  amongft  a  great 
many,  to  condemn  and  explode  them 
in  the  groft,  without  examining  their 
Writings,  or  comparing  them  with  the 
Greek  authors :  Gui  Patin  for  example 
thoroughout  Iris  epiftles,  in  his  blunt  and 
frank  manner,  is  fo  outragious  againft 
them,  that  he  won’t  allow  the  leaft  me¬ 
rit  in  any  of  them.  But  I  think  he  and 
the  reft,  who  are  pleas’d  to  pronounce 
fo  peremptorily  in  this  point,  ought  at 
leaft  to  have  read  them  with  more  at- 
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tendon,  before  they  took  upon  thern- 
felves  the  privilege  of  giving  fo  decifive 
a  fentence,  I  fhall  therefore  purfue  the 
method  I  have  already  obferv’d ;  and 
treat  of  them  with  that  impartiality,  as 
neither  to  conceal  what  they  have  bor¬ 
rowed,  nor  to  defraud  them  of  their 
due  praile,  in  what  they  have  produced 
of  their  own. 

To  defcend  then  to  particulars,  I 
fliall  lay  before  you  as  fliort  a  view  as  I 
can,  of  their  moft  conliderable  authors 
in  this  profeflion ;  thofe  I  mean  which 
have  been  known  to  the  Europeans,  for 
it  would  .be  an  endlefs  labour  ..to  (peak 
of  the  reft.  It  has  been  indeed  the 
opinion  of  forne  very  learned  men, 
that  we  might  expedt  a  great  deal  of 
light,  upon  this  fubjedt,  from  Abi- 
Osbaia,  who  in  a  rambling  enthufia- 
ftical  manner,  peculiar  to  that  peo¬ 
ple,  has  writ  the  lives  of  above  three 
hundred  Phyficians,  Arabians ,  Syrians, 
Perjians ,  /Egyptians,  and  of  many  other 

Conn- 
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Countries,  fubjetSt  to  the  Mahometan  go¬ 
vernment.  In  hopes  this  work  might 
have  anfwer’d  luch  an  expectation,  and 
have  been  uleful  to  the  publick,  you. 
Sir,  very  generoufly,  in  your  ulual 
manner,  at  your  own  expence,  pro¬ 
cur’d  a  copy  of  the  Arabick  Original, 
and  a  tranflation  of  leveral  of  thele 
lives.  But  upon  a  perulal  of  this  piece, 
you  do  agree  with  me,  that,  as  it  is 
fluff’d  with  a  ftrange  rhaplody  of  tri¬ 
fling  ftories,  it  helps  us  very  little 
in  the  real  Hijlory  of  Phyjick,  and  only 
ferves  to  let  us  fee,  what  extravagant 
honours  and  penflons  the  Phyficians  had 
then  from  the  Chaliphs :  which  indeed 
were  lo  extravagant,  as  almofl:  to  ex¬ 
ceed  all  belief.  And  it  is  lomething  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that,  among  Co  many  whole 
lives  he  has  delcrib’d,  there  ikould  be 
fcarce  any  Phyfician,  whole  Writings  we 
have  met  with,  belides  Mefae,  Rhazess 
and  Avicenna. 
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The  deleft,  as  well  as  the  fulleft 
and  beft  Account  we  have  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Arabian  Phyfick,  and  the  Writers 
of  that  nation,  is  left  us  by  Haly  Abbas  j 
a  man  etleem’d  at  that  time  very  learn¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  lie  had  the  title  of 
Magus.  He  about  5?  8  o,  wrote  his  Alma - 
led  or  the  Royal  Work,  which  he  de¬ 
fend  fer  a  complete  Syltem  of  Phy- 
fek,  and  dedicated  in  very  hyperboli¬ 
cal  language,  as  was  the  fifhion  of  the 
Eajlern  Nations,  to  the  Chaliph  Ada- 
d'odaula.  Stephen  of  Antioch  in  1127 
tranflated  Haly  Abbas  into  Latin ,  in 

which  drefs  we  now  have  him.  This 
work  is  aferib’d  by  others,  with  the  title 
of  Pantechni,  or  Complement im  Medicine, 
to  Ifaac  Ifraelita  j  and  it  is  certain,  that 
there  are  many  paflages  in  Haly  Abbas 
exactly  the  fame  with  what  are  quoted 
in  Rhazes  under  the  name  of  Ifaac :  and 
no  doubt  this  Haly  might  borrow  from 
Ifaac y  as  well  as  he  did,  as  we  fliall  fee, 
from  Rhazes. 

How- 
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However,  Holy  Abbas  in  giving 
the  reafons,  why  he  fee  upon  writing  this 
book,  which  he  intended  for  a  body  of 
Phyfick,  afhgns  this  for  the  chiefs  that 
there  had  appear’d  no  author  yet,  but 
who  had  treated  this  fubjeCt  imperfectly. 
He  fpecifies,  where  Hippocrates ,  Galen , 
Oribafius,  and  Paulus  had  fail'd.  ALtim 
he  does  not  mention.  Then  he  comes  to 
the  modems,  of  whom  Aaron  is  the  firfl : 
fo  he  calls  him,  I  fuppofe,  becaule  he 
wrote  in  Syriack  ■,  for  as  to  his  age  we 
know  he  was  contemporary  with  Pau¬ 
lus,  about  6 zi.  He  is  too  fliort,  he 
lays,  in  his  account  of  Naturals  and 
Non-Naturals,  has  little  or  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  prefervation  of  Health,  or 
Surgery  ■,  befides,  he  is  in  every  thing 
imperfect  and  obfeure,  if  we  may  com¬ 
pare  him  with  John,  I  fuppofe  he  means 
Sfrapion. 

Mefue  follow’d  Aaron,  (tho’  at  the 
di fiance  of  at  leaft  two  hundred  years, 
for  he  dy’d  in  846,  or  according  to  Alt 

D  5  Osbetia^ 
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Osbaia ,  in  8  6  5 )  He  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Haly ,  guilty  of  the  fame  faults :  is 
very  unmethodical,  as  to  the  order  he 
obfcrves ;  treats  of  the  compofition  of 
medicines  in  the  ninth  book,  then  he 
talks  of  the  Naturals,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  conftantly  ranks  every  thing  in  its 
Wrong  place.  Thus  far  Haly.  From  this 
account  you  may  obferve,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  practical  works  of  Mefue  are  loft  -y 
for  what  we  have  now  under  his  name, 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  this  character: 
betides,  you  will  find,  that  in  theft  pieces 
afcnb’d  to  Mefue,  Rhazes  is  quoted,  who 
liv’d  lonir  after  him.  Abi  Osbaia  reckons 

O 

up  thirty  {even  books,  which  this  author 
wrote  j  among  them  is  one  of  purging 
medicines,  and  another  of  deco&ions : 
fo  that  theft  treadles  perhaps  may  be 
genuine,  and  the  reft  might  have  been 

iD  J  O 

added  by  another  hand. 

This  Mefue  was  of  Nifabur ,  the 
{on  of  an  Apothecary,  and  bred  undey 
Gabriet  the  fon  of  Bachijhua,  and  by 

him 
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him  prefer 'd  to  the  inlpedion  of  the  Hof 
pital :  he  was  a  Chriftian  of  the  Nejlo- 
rian  Sect,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  bed  Scholar  and  Phyfician  of 
his  age,  and  was  in  great  favour  with 
the  feveral  Chaliphs,  which  fucceeded  in 
his  time.  Particularly  he  was  employ  'd  by 
Rapid  to  colled  and  tranflate  the  Greek 
books,  which  cou’d  be  found  at  Ancyra, 
and  other  cities  in  that  part  of  A(ia. 

Haly  goes  on,  and  tells  us,  that  John,  the 
Son  of  Serapion,  writes  only  of  the  cure 
of  diftempers,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  effeded 
with  diet,  and  Medicines :  has  nothing 
concerning  the  prefervation  of  health,  or 
lurgery ;  and  omits  feveral  fpecies  of  di- 
ffempers,  as  the  Cancer  of  the  Eye,  the 
Chalazium,  Hordeolum,  growing  together 
of  the  Eyelids,  and  falling  off"  of  the  Eye¬ 
brows,  Warts,  Fungus,  Elephantiajts , 
Aneuryfm,  Varix,  dif orders  of  the  Breafl 
and  Virga.  He  reckons  up  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  particulars,  where  the  method 
of  Serapion  is  wrong  and  defedive :  as 
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where  he  ranks  a  Gonorrhea,  and  a  foetid 
running  of  the  mouth  and  nofe,  among 

O  O 

cutaneous  or  fuperficial  affections.  Par¬ 
ticularly  he  finds  fault  with  him  for  not 
explaining  well  the  cure  of  the  Small  Pox, 
and  inferring  the  mention  of  it  among 
AbJ'cejfes.  And  yet  if  we  confult  this 
very  author,  Haly,  he  commits  the  fame 
fault  himfelf.  However,  what  he  fays 
of  Serapion  we  find  to  be  true,  and  is  a 
proof,  that  the  Practical  works,  which 
go  under  that  author’s  name,  are  ge- 
nuine,  and  which  may  be  reckon’d  the 
firll  book  of  Phyfick,  writ  in  Arabick.  For 
Mefue,  in  all  probability,  wrote  in  his 
native  tongue,  the  Syriack.  I  call  it  his 
native  tongue  ^  for  both  by  Abulphara- 
gius  and  Abi  Osbaia,  not  only  he,  but  the 
Backtijhua's ,  tho’  born  at  Nifabur,  are  rec¬ 
kon’d  Syrians  5  upon  this  account,  I  fup- 
pofe,  becaufe  they  us’d  the  Syrian  dia¬ 
led,  which  prevail’d  long  before  and 
after  in  thole  parts  of  the  Eafl :  for  as 
to  the  Province,  where  Nifabur  is  fitua- 

tedj 
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reel,  you  know  it  is  very  remote  from 
Syria.  And  this  may  be  the  reafon  too, 
why  the  Syrian  tongue  is  frequently  cal¬ 
led  the  Pe\ fan,  by  authors,  who  write  of 
thele  times.  But  as  another  proof  that  this 
work  of  Serapion  is  genuin,  we  find  him 
often  quoted  by  Rhazes ,  in  the  Continent , 
word  for  word,  as  we  have  him  now 
printed :  for  inftance,  we  may  compare 
what  he  Cays  of  that  Ipecies  of  a  Soda 
or  Head-ach  m>  which  he  calls  Ovum  or 
Galea  (delcrib’d  indeed  chiefly  from  Ga¬ 
len)  with  the  abllradl  of  Rhazes n.  I 
{peak  of  the  Pra&ical  treatiles  of  Sera¬ 
fim  -7  for  as  to  the  books  both  concern- 
ing  Jimples,  and  compound  Medicines  (cal¬ 
led  Antidotes)  it  is  plain,  they  are  com¬ 
pos’d  by  another  and  much  more  mo¬ 
dern  hand  :  as  any  one  who  confiders 
the  authors  there  quoted,  may  eafily 
difccrn.  Serapion  is  here  by  Haly  pla¬ 
ced  after  Mefue ,  which  I  fiippofe  was 

m  1.  14.  n  .  21. 
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according  to  the  order  of  time,  in  which 
each  of  them  liv’d  fo  that  it  hence  ap¬ 
pears,  how  widely  miftaken  they  are, 
who  tell  us,  that  Scrap  mi  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  Ifaurus  about  730,  at 
lead;  a  100  years  before  his  true  time  : 
for  by  this  account,  his  age  muft  have 
fallen  in  between  Mefue  and  Rhaz.es,  i.  e. 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  Century. 
Indeed  if  we  confult  Serapion  him  (elf, 
we  ihall  find  that  he  was  not  an  au¬ 
thor  of  a  more  early  date ;  for  he  re¬ 
fers  to  forae  medicines  made  ule  of 
by  Gahriel,  Honain,  and  Mefue,  and  men¬ 
tions  a  Dentnfice  call’d  by  the  name 
of  Almamon  4 ;  and  the  hiftory  given  al¬ 
ready  of  thele  perfons  informs  us,  that 
they  liv’d  not  long  before  this  period 
of  time.  One  thing  remarkable  in 
Serapion  is,  that  he  tranlcribes  often 
out  of  Alexander  Trallian,  an  author 
which  few  of  the  other  Arabians  (eem 

a  Trail  2.  cap.  1 6. 
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to  be  much  acquainted  with :  parti¬ 
cularly  what  he  fays  of  Hellebore,  and 
the  Armenian  Stone  in  the  cure  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  is  word  for  word  taken  from 
this  writer,  tho’  he  does  not  mention 
him,  and  retains  the  very  exprellions 
ufed  there  j  the  Phyficians  of  our  times 
choofe  rather  to  give  the  latter. 

The  next  and  laffc  author  Haly 
mentions  is,  Rhazes :  who  he  fays  com¬ 
pil’d  his  Continent,  which  takes  in  eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  Phyfick,  down 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that 
of  Ifaac but  is  writ  in  fo  crabbed 
and  concife  a  manner,  that  it  explains 
nothing  as  it  fhou’d  do.  He  omits 
the  Naturals,  and  Complexions.  Tho’ 
Haly  allows  his  excellencies,  yet  he  blames 
his  method.  He  fancies  two  reafons 
for  Rhazes  writing  this  book  as  he 
did :  either  that  he  defign’d  it  for,  a 
common  place,  which  he  might  re¬ 
cur  to  in  cafe  of  old  age  or  fbrget- 
fulnefs ;  or  if  any  accident  happen’d 

to 
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to  his  other  books,  this  alone  would 
be  fufficient.  Therefore,  he  fays,  he 
had  no  regard  to  the  compofition,  or 
elegance  of  the  work  ;  fb  that  if  ever 
he  did  intend  to  put  it  into  another 
drefs,  it  is  however  now  left  very  im¬ 
perfect  and  embarrafs’d  :  and  for  this 
reafon  moft  Phyficians  were  deterr’d 
from  tranferibing  it ;  fo  that  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  it  was  very  fcarce.  Yet 
this  book,  according  to  him,  contains 
every  thing  material  in  Phyfick,  tho" 
it  were  to  be  wilh’d  it  were  put  in¬ 
to  a  better  method  and  light,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world :  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  chief  defign  of  Haly  Ab¬ 
bas  in  compiling  his  great  work,  a 
work  very  near  as  large  as  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

This  is  the  character  Haly  Abbas 
cives  of  the  Continent  of  Rhazes ;  and  I 
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muff  own,  it  is  no  unjuft  one.  And 
yet  this  author  is  extoll’d  to  a  moft 
immoderate  degree  by  the  Arabick  Hi- 
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ftorians,  and  reprefented  as  one  deep¬ 
ly  skill’d  in  all  forts  of  Sciences,  in 
Philofophy,  Aflronomy,  and  Mufick, 
as  well  as  Phyfick.  He  was  born  at  Ret, 
a  City  of  the  Perjian  Irack,  or  rather 
perhaps  in  the  Province  of  Cborafan ,  and 
had  the  fuper-intendency  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal  there.  After  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
he  remov’d  to  Bagdad ,  but  did  not 
apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfick, 
till  late.  However  as  he  liv’d  long,  he 
was  a  great  while  converfant  in  Pra¬ 
ctice,  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of 
Experiment ator ;  and  after  having  arriv’d 
to  the  age  of  eighty ,  and  loft  his  fight, 
he  dy’d  in  932..  The  Hiflorians  teli 
us,  that  he  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
application,  and  was  continually  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  was  reckon’d  by 
them  tile  Galen  of  the  Arabians.  He  was 
chofen  out  of  a  hundred  very  eminent 
Phyficians,  who  then  refided  in  Bag¬ 
dad,  to  take  care  of  the  famous  Ho- 
fpital  of  that  City.  He  travelled  much 
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in  the  purluit  of  knowledge,  and  made 
frequent  journeys  into  Perjia ,  his  native 
country  j  and  took  care,  as  a  Phylician, 
of  leveral  Princes,  particularly  of  Al- 
manzor ,  Lord  of  Chorafan,  with  whom 
he  frequently  correlponded ,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  leveral  of  his  wri¬ 
tings.  He  convers’d  much  with  Bo- 
tanijls ,  OcuJiJls,  and  Surgeons,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  profound  Al- 
chymijl.  Abi -  Osbaia  reckons  up  116 
treadles,  which  R hazes  wrote,  among  the 
reft  the  Ten  books  addrels’d  to  Almanzor : 
thele  are  without  dilpute  genuin,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  furprizing,  that 
no  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of  them  by 
Haly  Abbas  ■,  elpecially  fince  they  muft 
have  born  a  confiderable  chara&er  in 
that  age.  This  work  Rhazes  defign’d 
for  a  complete  body,  or  rather  com¬ 
pendium  of  Phyfick  j  where,  what  had 
been  laid  confuledly  in  the  Continent  is 
much  better  methodized,  under  proper 
heads,  and  reduced  into  a  regular  fyftera. 

And 
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And  as  this  is  the  next  book  in  order 
of  time  to  that  writ  by  Serapon,  and 
the  great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian 
Phyfick,  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  of  it 
a  little  more  diftin&ly.  This  piece  in¬ 
deed  is  very  good  in  its  kind ;  and  the 
ninth  book  particularly  concerning  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  was  in  that  vogue  for 
fome  hundred  years,  that  it  was  pub- 
lickly  read  in  the  fehools,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  moft  learned  pro- 
feflors.  And  yet  if  we  examine  it  more 
carefully,  we  fhall  lee  upon  what  llender 
grounds  they  admir’d  this  Arabian  fb 
extravagantly,  and  much  more,  how  lit¬ 
tle  realbn  they  had  to  prefer  him  to  the 
Greeks.  To  fet  this  matter  in  a  clearer 
view,  this  fhort  table  will  ftiew  you,  how’ 
be  conftantly  treads  in  the  fteps  of  the 
antients,  and  draws  his  chief  {applies 
out  of  their  (lores. 
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Rh  AZIS. 
Lib-  i  •  de  Amtome 


C  Ex  numerate .  8c  Galeno  paf- 
<  fim*  Oribafii  Colle£t-  24, 
C  25. 


2.  De  Significationibus 
teinperaturarum.  — 


Hippocr .  de  Humoribus,  Ga¬ 
len.  de  Temperamentisj 
Oribaf.  Coll.  5.  ts£lii,  4. 
Fault,  1. 


g.  De  Alimentis,  8c  finr 
plicibus-  - -  - 


Hippocrat.  de  Diaeta,  Galen. 
cle  Alimentis,  8c  Facuk. 
Simp l*s£tiiy  1,  2,  3.  Syn. 
Oribafii ,  2.  4.  Colledl.  t, 
2,3,4,  5.  11,  12,  13.  15- 
Fault ,  1. 


4.  De  Sanitatis  tuendas  X  Galen*  8c  Pauli,  1.  de  tuenda 
ratione  — —  — — —  C  Sanitate,  (t/Etii,  3- 


$•  De  Morbis  Cutis,  8c  p  Galen,  de  edmpofitione  me- 
de  Cofmeticis.  —  C  dicamentorum  fecundum 
6.  De  Vi&uPeregrimn-C  ]0C3j  Sccxtens  Gr&cis. 

tium* - ^ 


7.  De  Chirurgia. 


Hippocr  at.  paffim-  Fault,  6. 
Syn-  Oribafii ,  7.  <>s£tii,  14, 
15.  8c  paftim. 


0.  De  Venenis- -  Fault,  5. 


$?.  De  curatione  omni¬ 
um  partiutn- - 


Hippocrat-.  de  Morbis.  Galen . 
de  locis  affe&.  method- 
medend.  &  fecundum  lo¬ 
cos-  zAitii,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 
11,  12-  Syn.  Oribafii ,  8,  9° 
Pauli,  3,  4. 


10k  De  Feb  rib  us« 


Hippocrat.  8c  Galen  de  aili- 
bus*  Galen .  de  Febrium  dif- 
ferentiis.  7.  pcflerior.  de 
method,  medend.  lib-  1.  ad 
Glauconem.  Oriluifn ,  Syn* 
6 .  os£tii}  5.  Pauli,  2, 
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This  little  sketch  lets  us  lee,  how 
in  every  branch  of  Phyfick,  in  Anatomy , 
the  ALtiology  and  Pathology  of  diftempers, 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  curing  them, 
this  celebrated  Arabian  copies  from  the 
Creeks.  And  I  don’t  Ipeak  this  with 
any  derogation  to  this  author  j  for  what 
other  writers  could  he  follow,  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  compile  any  rational  Syftem 
of  Phyfick,  either  for  his  own  ule,  or  for 
that  of  the  publick  ?  Whoever  examines 
the  Continent ,  will  find  there  is  ground 
for  the  lame  remark  :  and  Serapion  ules 
much  the  'fame  method  as  the  Continent 

‘  fe  -  *  % 

does,  which  indeed  is  taken  chiefly  from 
ALtim  and  Paulas ;  who  beginning  with 
the  dileales  of  the  head,  and  proceeding 
in  order  to  dilcourle  of  thole  incident 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  reduc’d  un¬ 
der  proper  heads  what  we  find  Icatter’d 
in  Hippocrates ,  and  Galen.  Even  Haly 
Abbas ,  if  we  except  his  method,  which 
indeed  is  different  from  that  of  Serapion 
and  Rhazes ,  has  Icarce  any  thing  but 
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what  may  be  found  in  thofe  two  wrirers, 
his  countrymen ;  or  at  leaf!:  in  the  works 
of  the  Grecians,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you . ' 

I  Must  crave  your  patience  to  fiy 
fomething  further  of  Rhazes,  both  becaufe 
he  is  one  of  the  oldeft  Arabian  authors 
we  have  extant,  and  the  chief  out  of 
whom  the  reft,  even  Avicenna  himfelfi 
compil’d  their  books.  Tho’  he  be  for  the 
mod  part  a  Copier,  we  find  him  often 
(peaking  of  his  own  experience,  and 
he  relates  not  a  few  particular  cafes,  and 
fome  very  remarkable,  which  he  was 
concern’d  in  himfelf:  not  only  in  the 
little  feparate  piece,  which  makes  the 
third  book  of  his  Aphorifms ,  but  in  a 
thoufand  other  places  of  his  works  : 
particularly  in  his  treatife  about  fome 
<■ wonderful  inftances  he  had  met  with  in 
practice,  you  will  fee  he  talks  like  a  man 
of  judgement,  and  one  who  knew  ve¬ 
ry  well  how  to  form  a  prognoftick  in 
difficult  cafes :  fuch  are  thofe,  which  he 

relates 
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relates  of  irregular  paroxyfins  of  a  Fea» 
ver  ending  in  an  Abfceis  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  a  Dropfy  in  the  Womb,  and  an 
Impoftume  in  the  Liver.  His  book 
about  the  affections  of  the  joints  is  well 
worth  reading  and  there  are  Come  con- 
fiderable  and  uncommon  cures  defcri- 
bed  in  the  third  chapter,  by  bleeding 
chiefly.  The  method  is  iomething  ex¬ 
traordinary,  which  he  took  in  a  woman 
of  a  ftrong  habit,  who  had  a  terrible  pain, 
attending  a  hard  inflam’d  tumour  in  the 
right  wrift.  He  open’d  the  Bajtlica 
and  Saphena  the  very  fame  hour,  and 
took  away  out  of  each  half  a  pint.  Af¬ 
ter  three  hours,  he  untied  the  ligature, 
and  drew  off  the  lame  quantity :  and 
after  having  given  proper  nouriihment, 
in  three  hours  open’d  the  Saphena  a  third 
time,  and  in  like  manner  let  out  another 
half  a  pint :  upon  which,  the  pain  aiid 
the  punction  intirely  cealed.  And  he 
gives  his  realbn  at  large  for  choofing  to 
make  the  revulfion  in  the  lower  parts. 

E  %  The 
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he  ’us'd  in  a  Sciatica  ”,  and,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  with  great  fucccfs.  In  the  cure 
of  this  diltemper,  he  follows  the  method 
prelcribed  by  Archigenes %  and  advifes 
extreme  fharp  Clyfters  c-  as  the  other  did, 
made  of  Coloquintida  and  Nitre fo  fharp 
as  to  draw  blood,  and  for  that  reafon 
thought  by  that  ‘Greek  Phyfician  to  be 
the  more  effectual.  Rhazes  adds,  that 
he  had  feen  this  practice  try’d  in  above 
n  tboufand  people  ;  and  never  law  one 
in  fiance,  where  it  fail’d  j  unlefs  the  cafo 
was  fo  inveterate,  as  to  require  burning. 
He  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  that 
author  too  in  relation  toVomits li,  which 
make  the  flrongefl  revulfion  in  thefe 
obflinate  aches :  and  fobjoins  a  very 
pertinent  remark  of  his  own.  That  care 
ought  always  to  be  taken,  that  no  purg¬ 
ing  fliould  be  us’d,  before  a  Vomit  is  gi¬ 
ven. 


a  cap. ip. 
d  cap.  18* 
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He  delcribes  the  {y  nap  torns  of  an 
Hydrophobia e  very  Well.  The  ilory  he 
tells  of  one  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  then  in 
the  Hofpital,  is  very  lingular  :  this  man 
bark’d :  complain’d  very  much  of  third; ; 
and  was  not  afraid  of  the  water,  as  is 
generally  the  cale,  but  was  very  craving 
for  it.  However,  when  the  water  was 
offer’d,  he  refus’d  it,  and  laid  it  had  dirt 
in  it :  when  they  ask’d  him,  what  dirt, 
he  anlwer’d,  the  garbage  of  dogs  and 
cats,  and  defil’d  lome  other:  when 
other  was  brought,  he  made  the  lame 
reply,  and  would  not  drink,  and  lo  he 
continued  with  great  anger,  and  Icold- 
ing. 

H  E  gives  a  very  honed:  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  about  a  Cancer  f-,  and  worth  the 
perulal  of  lome  modern  practitioners. 
They  who  open  it  by  incilion,  lays  he, 
gain  only  this,  That  they  make  the  tu¬ 
mor  ulcerate,  Unlels  it  be  in  luch  a  place, 
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where  it  may  be  intirely  deftroy’d  and 
eradicated,  either  by  the  knife  or  the 
cautery. 

Rhazes  has  employ’d  a  whole  book 
in  treating  of  the  diftempers  incident  to 
children :  the  fir(l  inftance  we  have  or 
this  kind,  in  antiquity.  He  has  given 
us  an  account  of  leveral  dilorders  either 
peculiar  to,  or  more  epidemical  in  the 
Eajlern  Countries,  as  the  Ignis  Perjicm , 
the  worm  call’d  Vena  Medtnenfis,  &c. 
and  is  the  firjl,  who  delcrib’d  another  new 
diftemper  taken  notice  of  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  the  Spina  Ventofag.  I  call  it  new, 
notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  Merk- 
linb ,  who  contends,  that  all  the  diftem¬ 
pers  we  call  new,  even  the  great  as 
well  as  the  fmall  Pox,  were  known 
to,  tho’  not  (o  accurately  deferibed  by, 
the  ancients.  But  it  is  to  no  purpole 
to  difpute  with  thole,  who  have  fuch  a 
wrong  turn  in  their  heads,  and  who  for 

^ ^9  ! 
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the  honour  of  antiquity  would  even 
make  us  believe,  that  the  Circulation  of 
the  hlood  is  no  modern  difeovery. 

Rhazes ,  I  fiy,  fir  ft  deferib’d  a  Spina 
Ventofa,  which  confifts,  as  he  explains 
it  him  (elf,  in  a  corrofion  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  bone,  attended  with  pun¬ 
gent  pain }  and  fuelling.  And  the  def- 
cription  he  here  gives  is  very  proper  : 
for  the  difeafe  originally  begins  'within 
the  Bone,  in  the  medullary  Subftance  of 
it,  and  (o  by  degrees  affects  and  divides 
the  outer  Lamella,  (o  as  to  produce  a 
Tumour ;  which  by  prefling  upon  and  di- 
(tending  the  Periofeon,  creates  pain.  This 
js  intirely  different  from  the  ‘npn&v  of 
the  Greeks ,  which  only  implies  a  cariouf 
ne(s  or  foulnefs  of  the  bone :  it  is  true, 
a  Spina  Ventofa  is  a  fort  of  Caries  $  but 
every  Caries  is  not  a  Spina  Ventofa :  for 
a  bone  may  be  carious,  and  yet  occa- 
fxon  neither  pain  nor  (welling,  which 
are  effential  (ymptoms  in  this  cafe.  As 
little  likewife  does  this  difeafe  refemblc 

•  «r 
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what  is  call’d  by  fome  P<edarthrocace  j 
for  this  fort  of  Tumour  is  generally  in 
the  Epiphyfes  of  the  joints,  and  very  of¬ 
ten  without  pain :  and  therefore  Rha- 
zes,  upon  this  very  article,  makes  a  ve¬ 
ry  right  d i ft i notion,  and  fays,  that  in 
fuch  an  affection  the  morbifick  matter 
lies  in  the  flefh  and  the  mufeles  j  but 
in  the  cafe  we  are  fpeaking  of  it  lies 
in  the  bone  it  felf.  Befides  this  difeafe 
commonly  appears  not  in  the  joints, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  in  the 
internodia.  Add  to  this,  that  tho’  mod 
frequently  it  affafts  children,  yet  very 
often  adults  are  liable  to  the  fame  difi 
order :  inftances  we  find  in  Severinus 
and  Marchetti  j  and  the  experience  of 
ourbeft  Surgeons  confirms  the  chi  th  of 
this  obfervation.  And  therefore  you 
may  remark,  that  Rhazes  treats  of  it 
in  general,  and  confines  it  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  age.  Further,  this  difeafe  dif¬ 
fers  alfb  from  a  Node :  for  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  the  outer  Lamella  are  prima¬ 
rily 
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rily  affected,  and  make  a  fuperficial  ex- 
crefeency  firft,  before  the  infier  part  of 
the  bone  is  touch’d.  This  author  likewife 
(hews,  how  this  diftemper  Ihould  be  treat¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  the  T umour  is  once  open’d, 
he  tells  us  plainly,  there  can  be  no  cure, 
’till  every  part  of  the  bone,  which  is 
carious,  be  remov’d  and  taken  out,  ei¬ 
ther  by  incifion  or  burning.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  the  operation  is  clearly  let  down 
by  Marcbetti n :  but  one  part  of  his  ad¬ 
vice,  which  is  to  open  the  place,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pain  be  great,  tho’  no  Tu¬ 
mour  fhou’d  appear,  is  found  fault  with 
by  fome  ;  tho’  I  believe  in  feveral  ca¬ 
fes,  it  may  be  a  very  rational  pra¬ 
ctice.  For  fometimes  there  may  be 
a  little  fluid,  which  lies  between  the 
Bone  and  the  Periojleon,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  intenle  pain :  and  which  can’t  be 
remov’d,  without  letting  it  out,  as  very 
prudent  Practicioners  do,  with  a  Trepan. 

av  r .  . ' —  ■ 
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One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
tho’  Rhazes  has  delcrib’d  this  dileale  as 
we  have  feen  in  fo  full  a  manner,  and' 
Avicenna  after  him  ;  yet,  foarcc  one  of 
the  voluminous  commentators  upon 
the  laft,  takes  much  notice  of  it :  and 
P.  de  Argillata ,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  Century,  Icems  to  be  the  fir  ft 
of  the  moderns,  who  practiced  this 
operation,  or  perform’d  any  cure  in 
this  diftemper  by  Surgery. 

It  has  been  oblerv'd  before,  that 
Rhazes  was  reputed  to  have  great  skill 
in  Alchymy :  and  accordingly  Abi-Qshaia 
tells  us,  that  he  wrote  leveral  things  in 
that  way.  This  fort  of  knowledge  per¬ 
haps  he  might  borrow  from  the  Greeks, 
and  from  fome  of  them  not  improbably, 
who  treated  of  that  fubject  within  a  few 
centuries  of  his  time.  But  the  Art  of 
ChymiJIry,  properly  fo  called,  as  far  as 
it  regards  Medicine,  without  difjpute, 
leems  to  be  owing  to  the  Arabians :  and 
tho’  Mr.  le  Clerc  attributes  the  introduce 

tfon 
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don  of  Chymical  Preparations  into  Phy~ 
fick  to  Avicenna ,  I  have  in  the  former 
Part  made  it  appear  plain  enough,  that 
Rhazes  is  the  firjt,  who  mentions  any 
thing  of  them. 

The  few  particulars  I  have  taken 
notice  of  in  this  author,  are  fufficient 
to  ftvew,  that  there  are  fbme  things  in 
him,  which  may  at  leaft  furniih  out 
materials  for  an  Hiftorian.  But  I  can’t 
take  my  leave  of  him  without  giving 
you  a  tafte  of  his  notions  in  Phyfick, 
how  this  Art  ought  to  be  learnt,  and 
how  the  profeflors  of  it  fhou’d  be  qua¬ 
lified  :  and  as  his  thoughts  upon  this 
fubjeCt  are  new,  and  purely  his  own, 
it  may,  I  imagine,  gratify  our  curiofity 
at  leaft,  to  have  them  related  in  the 
fame  manner  he  has  delivered  them. 
This  he  has  done,  I  think,  not  unart- 
fully  in  the  two  following  characters. 


What 
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What  Kind  of  Phyfician  is  to  he  made 
choice  of  and  approv’d.  b 

V. _ _ _ _ _ 

I  t  is  highly  neceflary  to  be  confider- 
ed  in  the  fir  It  place,  how,  and  in  what 
manner  the  Phyfician  you  intend  to 
choole,  has  employ’d  his  time,  and  how 
he  has  {pent  it  in  his  private  ftudies. 
If  he  has  been  very  indultrious  in  a 
diligent  perufal  and  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  ancient  Phyficians,  and 
has  carefully  read  and  compar’d  their 
writings,  we  may  jultly  form  to  our 
{elves  a  good  opinion  of  him.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  find  he  has  {pent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time  in  any  thing 
rather  than  in  what  we  have  mention’d; 
if  he  fee  ms  to  be  much  delighted  in  mu- 
fick,  drinking,  and  other  ill  habits ;  we 
can  entertain  no  great  opinion  of  him. 

. . .  '  —  '  '  '  ■  ...  ,  I,  ■ 
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Bat  if  ’tis  evident  he  has  been  all  along; 
very  ftudious,  the  next  point  to  be  con¬ 
sider ’d  is,  bis  genius  and  fagacity,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  been  very  convcrfant  with 
men  able  to  dilpute  with  and  oppole 
him,  and  what  juft  grounds  we  have 
to  think  he  will  ever  arrive  to  the  talents 
of  enquiring  into,  as  well  as  of  curing 
diftempers :  we  ought  to  know  in  the 
next  place,  what  time  he  has  {pent  in  the 
conversion  of  thole  perfons  we  juft 
now  mention’d,  and  whether  he  has 
acquir’d  by  their  means  the  art  of judge- 
ing  of  a  di  (temper,  as  well  as  relieving 
it.  It  will  be  material  moreover  to  ob- 
lerve,  whether  he  well  underftands  what 
he  pretends  to  have  ftudied,  or  no :  if 
we  find  he  does,  the  next  enquiry  will 
be,  whether  he  has  been  us’d  to  attend 
the  fick,  and  happy  in  the  cure  of  them. 
We  ought  to  be  latisfied,  whether  he 
has  practiced  in  popular  cities,  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Patients,  as 
well  as  of  Phyficians ;  and  i(  upon  enqui¬ 
ry 
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ry  we  find,  that  he  is  well  qualified  as  to 
both  thele  particulars,  we  may  fafcly  pro¬ 
nounce  him  an  able  Phyfician,  and  to 
be  made  choice  of  before  many  others. 
But  if  it  fliould  be  found,  he  were  fail¬ 
ing  in  one  of  thele  qualifications,  ’twere 
rather  to  be  wilh’d  he  were  wanting  in 
the  praBical  part ;  (I  don’t  mean  to  be 
utterly  unacquainted  with  at  lead  fome 
part  of  it)  than  to  know  nothing  at  all 
of  the  learning  of  the  ancients.  For 
he  that  is  well  vers’d  in,  and  has  well 
digefted  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Phy- 
ficians,  will  with  a  little  help  of  pra¬ 
ctice,  eafily  attain  to  what  others,  who 
are  wholly  ftrangers  to  this  branch  of 
learning,  can  never  be  able  to  compals  j 
thole  I  mean  who  know  little  themlelves, 
and  owe  all  the  little  knowledge  they 
have  to  the  long  conversion  they  have 
had  with  others,  who  have  practiced  in 
places,  where  both  Phyficians  and  Sick 
do  abound.  But  if  any  pretender  to 
letters  lets  up  for  a  mailer,  without 

having 
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having  any  learning  himfelf :  or,  if  he 
has  feme  (mattering,  underftands  little 
of  what  he  reads,  or  at  lead  has  not  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  u(e  and  underftanding  of 
his  profellion  5  fuch  a  one  is  not  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  nor  are  his  abilities  to 
be  confided  in.  Neither  is  it  likely  for 
him  to  become  a  proficient  in  his  own 
way.  For  ’tis  not  polfible  for  a  man, 
tho’  he  lives  to  a  great  age,  to  attain  to 
this  part  of  knowledge  fo  confiderable 
in  itfelf,  unlefs  he  treads  in  the  track  of 
the  ancients  j  the  extent  of  this  feience 
far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  human  life : 
and  the  fame  thing  is  not  in  this  alone, 
but  in  many  other  profeffions.  The 
authors  who  have  improv’d  this  art  are 
not  a  few,  but  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  within  the  compafs  of  a  few 
years ;  a  thoufend  writers  perhaps  for  a 
thoufend  years  have  been  improving  this 
art,  and  profellion  :  and  he  that  indu~ 
ftrioufiy  ftudies  thofe  authors,  will,  in 
the  (hort  period  of  life,  find  out  as  much, 

as 
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as  if  he  had  Jiv’d  a  thouland  years 
hiinJelf,  or  employ’d  thole  thouland  years 
in  the  ftudy  of  Phyfick.  But  if  the 
perulal  of  ancient  authors  comes  once 
to  be  flighted,  what  can  any  Angle  per- 
fon  find  out,  or  what  proportion  can 
his  perlbnal  abilities,  tho’  much  lupe- 
rior  to  others,  bear  to  the  immenfe  trea- 
fiires  of  the  ancients  ?  In  fhort,  he  that 
reads  not  the  books  of  the  learned  Phy- 
ficians,  nor  underftands  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  difeales,  even  before  he 
comes  to  vifit ;  will,  when  he  comes 
to  attend  the  fick,  either  thro’  igno¬ 
rance,  or  miftake,  overlook  the  diftem- 
per  •  becaufe  he  does  not  before-hand 
underftand  any  thing  of  it. 
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There  are  Co  many  little  Arts  us’d 
by  Mountebanks  and  Pretenders  to  Phyjick , 
that  an  entire  treadle,  had  I  a  mind  to 
write  one,  would  not  contain  them  t 
but  their  impudence,  and  daring  bold- 
nels  is  equal  to  the  guilt  and  inward 
conviction  they  have  of  tormenting  and 
putting  perfons  to  pain  in  their  lalt 
Hours,  for  no  realon  at  all.  Now  lome 
of  them  profels  to  cure  the  FaUing-Sich- 
nefsy  and  thereupon  make  an  Iflue  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  in  form 
of  a  crols,  and  pretend  to  take  lome- 
thing  out  of  the  opening,  which  they 
held  all  the  while  in  their  hands.  Others 
give  out,  that  they  can  draw  Inakes  or  li¬ 
zards  out  of  their  patients  nofes,  which  they 
leem  to  perform  by  putting  up  a  point- 
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ed  iron  probe,  with  which  they  wound 
the  noflril,  ’till  the  blood  comes:  then 
they  draw  out  the  little  artificial  animal, 
compos’d  of  liver,  &c.  Some  are  con¬ 
fident,  they  can  take  out  the  white 
{peeks  in  the  eye.  Before  they  apply  the 
inftrument  to  that  part,  they  put  in 
a  piece  of  fine  rag  into  the  eye^  and 
taking  it  out  with  the  inftrument,  pre¬ 
tend  it  is  drawn  immediately  from  the 
eye.  Some  again  undertake  to  fuck  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  ear,  which  they  fill  with 
a  tube  from  their  mouth,  and  hold  the 
other  end  to  the  ear;  and  fo  (putting 
the  water  out  of  their  mouths,  pretend 
it  came  from  the  ear.  Others  pretend 
to  get  out  worms,  which  grow  in  the 
ear,  or  roots  of  the  teeth.  Others  can 
extract  frogs  from  the  under-part  of  the 
tongue ;  and  by  lancing  make  an  inci- 
fion,  into  which  they  clap  in  the  frog, 
and  fo  take  it  out.  What  fhall  I  fay 
of  bones  infcrted  into  wounds  and  ul¬ 
cers,  which,  after  remaining  there  for 

fome 
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fome  time,  they  take  out  again  ?  Some,' 
when  they  have  taken  out  a  ftone  from 
the  bladder,  perfoade  their  patients,  that 
ftill  there’s  another  left;  they  do  this 
for  this  reafon,  to  have  it  believ’d,  that 
they  have  taken  out  another.  Sometimes 
they  probe  the  bladder,  being  altoge¬ 
ther  ignorant  and  uncertain,  whether 
there  be  a  ftone  or  no.  But  if  they 
don’t  find  it,  they  pretend  at  leaft  to 
take  out  one  they  have  in  readinels  be¬ 
fore,  and  fhew  that  to  them.  Some¬ 
times  they  make  an  incifion  in  the  anus. 
for  the  piles,  and  by  repeating  the  ope¬ 
ration  often  bring  it  to  a  fiftula,  or  an 
ulcer,  when  there  was  neither  before. 
Some  lay  they  take  phlegm,  of  a  fob- 
ftance  like  unto  glafi,  out  of  the  penis  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  by  the  conveyance 
of  a  pipe,  which  they  hold  with  water  in 
their  mouths.  Some  pretend,  that  they 
can  contrail  and  colled  all  the  floating 
humours  of  the  body  to  one  place,  by 
rubbing  it  with  winter-cherries  j  which 
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caufes  a  burning  or  inflammation,  and 
then  they  expeci  to  be  rewarded,  as  if 
they  cur’d  the  diftemper ;  and  after  they 
have  fuppled  the  place  with  oyl,  the 
pain  prefently  goes  off.  Some  make 
their  patients  believe,  they  have  fwal- 
lowed  glafs  j  fo  taking  a  feather,  which 
they  force  down  the  throat,  they  throw 
them  into  a  vomiting,  which  brings  up 
the  fluff  they  themfelves  had  put  in  with 
that  very  feather.  Many  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture  do  they  get  out,  which  thefe  Impojlors 
with  great  dexterity  have  put  in  j  tend¬ 
ing  many  times  to  the  endangering  the 
health  of  their  patients,  and  often  end¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  them.  Such  coun¬ 
terfeits  cou’d  not  pals  with  difeerning 
men,  but  that  they  did  not  dream  of 
any  fallacies,  and  made  no  doubt  of  the 
skill  of  thofe,  whom  they  employ’d: 
‘till  at  laft  when  they  fufped,  or  rather 
look  more  narrowly  into  their  opera¬ 
tions,  the  cheat  is  difeover’d.  There¬ 
fore  no  wife  men  ought  to  truft  their 
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lives  in  their  hands,  nor  cake  any  more 
of  their  medicines,  which  have  prov’d 
fo  fatal  to  many. 

This  Iafl  defeription  here  given 
by  Rhazes,  plainly  (hews,  how  much 
Quacks  have  prevail’d  in  all  ages,  and 
almoft  in  the  fame  inftances :  he  has 
painted  this  fete  of  men  to  the  life,  and 
had  he  liv’d  in  our  days,  he  might 
have  found  fubjetls  enough,  who  would 
have  relembled  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn. 

The  next  in  courfe,  whofe  works 
have  reach’d  us,  is  the  famous  Avicenna , 
(on  of  Halt  j  born  at  Bochara  in  Chora - 
fan ,  about  980.  He  ftudied  Philofo- 
phy  very  early ;  fo  that  if  we  believe  Sor- 
fantis,  his  difeipJe,  he  was  mafter  of  Eu¬ 
clid  and  other  Mathematical  books,  when 
he  was  but  fixteen  years  old :  and  foon 
made  that  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of 
Phyfick,  as  to  become  very  celebrated 
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for  his  skill  in  that  art.  The  Arabick  wri¬ 
ters  tell  this  ftory  of  his  fagacity.  That 
he  found  out,  by  the  Pulfe,  the  ciif- 
temper  the  Nephew  of  Cabous  labour¬ 
ed  under,  which  was  love ;  and  that  by 
a  ftratagem  he  made  life  of  he  di (co¬ 
ver’d  likewife  the  particular  objeft  of 
his  pallion  :  the  cafe  is  fo  parallel,  that 
one  wou’d  be  apt  to  think,  they  Hole  this 
account  from  what  Appian  relates  of 
Erajijlratus a,  in  a  like  illnefs  of  Antio- 
chus ,  the  ion  of  Seleucus.  Avicenna  liv’d 
for  the  mo  ft  part  at  Ifpahan ;  he  is  re¬ 
presented  by  them,  as  one  very  much 
addicted  to  his  pleaiures,  fo  that  he  fell 
into  feveral  forts  of  diftempers  5  and  it 
was  a  flying,  they  tell  us,  in  thoie  times. 
That  all  his  Philofophy  could  not  make 
him  moral,  nor  all  his  Phyfick  teach 
him,  how  to  preierve  his  health.  He 
died  in  the  5  8  th  year  of  his  age,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  it  wc  calculate  to  a  nicety,  the 
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5  6  th*,  in  i  o  3  6,  at  Medina  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cicy  of  Hamadan. 

H  istory  tells  us,  that  he  made  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  worlds 
fo  that  by  lome  of  his  own  countrymen 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  railed  up  to 
the  dignity  of  Vizir:  from  whence,  I 
fiippolc,  lome  more  modern  writers 
have  fancied,  that  he  was  really  a  Prince , 
and  others  have  given  out,  that  he  was 
a  King •,  tho’  they  do  not  agree,  whe- 
ther  he  reigned  in  Corduba ,  or  Bithy- 
m'a. 

Th  i  s  is  the  account  the  belt  Histo¬ 
rians  give  of  the  origin  and  age  of  Avi¬ 
cenna,  tho’  he  is  fuppoled  by  feme,  with¬ 
out  any  ground,  to  have  been  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  and  by  others  an  Egyptian.  It 

*  The  Arabick  years  are  Lunar  ,*  and  therefore ,  tho ' 
the  ./Era  of  the  Hegira  began  in  A.  C.  622,  fome  allow¬ 
ances  mufi  be  made ,  when  we  reduce  that  to  the  years  of 
Chrift:  as  has  been  done  by  the  learned  editor  of  Abul- 
pharagius  with  regard  to  that  Hifiory,  But  as  this  makes 
no  great  difference  in  the  ages  of  thofe  few  authors  /  here 
mention 5  I  thought  there  was  no  occafion  of  being  Jo  ferupu* 
loufly  exact ;  they  who  would  be  more,  nice ,  may  conjult  the 
Tables  of  the  learned  Dr .  Greaves. 
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is  amazing,  where  Neander  could  pick 
up  the  materials  to  furnilh  out  fuch  a 
Romance ,  as  he  has  made  of  this  writer’s 
life :  he  tells  us  very  formally,  that  he 
was  born  at  Edejja,  the  capital  of  Com- 
magena,  in  11455  that  he  went  from 
thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ftudied 
under  Rhazes  5  and  that  afterwards  he 
travelled  into  Spain,  where  he  was  the 
difciple  of  Averrhoes  at  Corduba.  But 
it  is  no  new  thing  in  this  extraordinary 
author,  to  write  as  many  falfities  and 
contradidtions,  as  he  does  pages. 

'  Avicenna  com  pil’d  a  large  work, 
which  he  call’d  the  Canon  ■  and  the  fame 
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of  this  book  was  fo  great  thoroughout 
all  Ajia ,  that ,  it  was  epitomiz’d  and 
commented  upon  by  fc-veral  other  Ara¬ 
bians  in  the  1  zth  and  1  3th  Centuries: 
and  even  long  before  this,  it  began  to 
prevail  fo  much  in  Europe,  that  there 
was  no  other  doctrine  taught  in  the 
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Schools  of  Phyhckij  and  it  happen’d  to 
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continue  his  empire  there,  'till  the  re- 
ftoration  of  learning. 

One  wou’d  naturally  expert  to  find 
(omething  in  this  author,  anfwerable  to 
fuch  a  character :  but  tho’  I  have  very 
often  iook’d  into  his  writings  upon  fe- 
veral  occafions  (for  you  won’t  fuppofi, 

I  believe,  that  I  have  gone  through  him 
in  any  regular  courfe  of  reading)  I  cou’d 
meet  with  little  or  nothing  there,  but 
what  is  taken  originally  from  Galen ,  or 
what  at  leaft  occurs,  with  a  very  fmall 
variation,  in  Rhazes ,  or  Haly  Albas.  He 
in  general  fee  ms  to  be  fond  of  multi¬ 
plying  the  figns  of  diftempers,  without 
any  reafon  >  a  fault  too  much  imitated, 
as  errors  are  the  eafieft  to  be  followed, 
by  our  modern  Writers  of  Syftems. 
He  often  indeed  fits  down  fome  for 
efiential  fymptoms,  which  arife  mere¬ 
ly  by  accident,  and  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  connexion  with  the  primary  difiafi 
it  felf.  And  to  confifs  the  truth,  if 
cue  wou’d  choofi  an  Ar^lick  Syftem  of 
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Phyfick,  that  of  Haly  feems  to  be  lefs 
confus’d,  and  more  intelligible,  as  well 
as  more  confident,  than  this  of  Avi¬ 
cenna. 

Avenzoar ,  tho’  his  age  cannot  be  pre- 
cifely  determin’d,  feems  to  have  lived 
later  j  and  we  are  fure,  he  liv’d  before 
Averrhoes,  who  more  than  once  gives 
him  a  very  high  and  deferv’d  encomium : 
calling  him  Admirable  ”,  Glorious x,  the 
Treafurey  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  mod 
Supreme  in  Phyfick  *  from  the  time  of 
Galen  to  his  own.  He  was  born,  or  at 
lead  redded  much  at  Sevil,  the  capital 
of  Andaluzia ,  and  the  feat  then  of  the 
Mahometan  Chaliph.  He  liv’d  to  1 3  5  j 
began  to  practice  at  40,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  experience,  than 
almod  any  one  ever  had  ;  for  he  en¬ 
joy’d  perfect  health  to  his  lad  hour™. 
He  tells  us  himfelfi  how  he  was  a  im- 
prifon’d  and  barbaroudy  treated  by  Haly, 
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the  King’s  Confable  in  that  city ;  tho’  jt 
appears  by  his  own  account,  that  once, 
either  before  or  after,  he  had  cur’d  that 
Minifters  (on  of  a  Jaundice h.  He  wrote 
a  book  call’d  Thaijffer,  i.  e.  one  which 
contain’d  all  Rules  for  Medicine  and  Diet 
in  mod  diftempers ;  and  this  work  in¬ 
deed  (hews  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
bu(ine(s  and  experience.  It  appears  too 
from  hence,  that  he  had  the  care  of  an 
Hofpitalc,  and  was  employ’d  often  upon 
the  Miramamoliris d  commands. 

H  e  is  reckon’d  by  the  generality  of 
writers,  an  Empirick ;  tho’  I  can’t  ima¬ 
gine,  why  they  pitch’d  upon  him  for 
this  character,  which  fuits  him,  I  think, 
left  than  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Arabians . 
One  wou’d  naturally  fuipetft  by  this,  that 
they  had  never  read  further  than  his  Pre¬ 
face  ;  which  indeed  does  contain  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Receipts  us’d  by  himfelf  and 
others.  For  not  to  mention,  that  he 
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was  bred  in  a  phyhcal  Family  (his  Fa¬ 
ther  c  and  Grandfather  d  being  both  pra- 
cticioncrs,  whom  he  always  remembers 
with  great  gratitude  and  honour)  we  have 
his  own  teffimony,  that  he  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  education ;  and  that  he  not  only 
learnt  what  properly  belongs  to  a  Phy- 
fician,  but,  out  of  a  great  defire  of  know*'' 
ledge,  every  thing  befides,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Pharmacy ,  and  Surgery.  He  lays 
it  down  for  a  maxim f.  That  experience 
chiefly  is  the  right  guide  and  ffandard 
of  a  warrantable  practice,  and  mud  ab- 
iolve  or  condemn  Him  and  every  Phy- 
fician,  both  in  this  life  and  the  next/. 
He  exprefles  himfelf  more  remarkably 
in  another  placed,  where  he  is  (peaking, 
how  indifferent  it  is  to  apply  this  or  that 
oyl  in  the  cafe  of  fome  tumours ;  and  ob- 
ferves  by  the  way,  that  the  Art  of  curing 
is  fo  little  to  be  attain’d  to  by  any  lo¬ 
gical  difti nations,  or  fophiftical  fubtle 
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ties,  that  long  u(e,  aflifted  by  a  good  judge¬ 
ment,  can  only  furnifh  out  (o  extraordina¬ 
ry  a  talent.  For  example,  lays  he  ,  If  any 
one  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  refine, 
and  nicely  difiinguiitt  about  laxative  Me¬ 
dicines,  and  pretend  to  find  out  the  pro¬ 
portional  quantity  and  quality  of  any 
purge,  fo  as  to  (quare  it  exactly  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  humours  to  be  dilcharged,  and  calcu¬ 
late  it  fo  as  not  to  be  even  a  hair  under  or 
over :  fuch  (peculations  in  his  opinion, 
contribute  very  little  to  form  a  judgement 
about  any  right  method  of  cure.  And 
here,  no  doubt,  he  had  Alkindus  in  his 
eye,  who  wrote  a  fanciful  treatife  in  this 
way,  concerning  the  doles  and  qualities 
of  medicines,  as  I  (hall  obferve  here¬ 
after. 


b  Si  aliquis  fophifticando  fe  volueritin  tantum  fubti- 
iiare  in  Medicinis  laxativis,  ut  inveniatin  ipfis  quantita- 
tem  &qualitatem  purgationis  proportionaliter,  ut  segrU 
tudo  &  quantitas  humoris  vel  humorum  exigere  videtur5 
Sc  non  excedat  in  plus  vel  minus  uno  pilo3  &c. 


And  this  author  is  fo  little  addicted  to 
Quackery,  and  has  (o  mean  an  opinion  of: 
a  bare  receipt,  that  he  exclaims  againfl  the 
impudence  of  old  women  in  this  point  b, 

as  well  as  rejects  the  idle  fiaperflition  of 

» 

Jjiroiogers It  is  a  very  remarkable 
{lory  he  tells  of  himfelf,  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  cafe,  where  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to 
proceed";  and  ask’d  the  opinion  of  fe- 
veral  other  Phyhcians  to  no  purpdfe  :  at 
lafl  he  took  a  journey  to  the  town,  where 
his  father  lived,  and  debited  his  advice. 
The  old  man  would  give  him  no  di¬ 
rect  anfwer,  but  iliew’d  him  a  place  in 
Galen,  and  bid  him  read  that :  if  he  could 
find  out  the  cure  of  the  diftemper  by  it,  it 
was  very  well ;  if  he  cou’d  not,  he  bid  him 
never  think  of  making  any  proficiency  in 
Phyftck.  The  advice  fucceeded,  fo  that  the 
patient  was  cur’d,  to  the  fadsfadhon  both 
of  the  father  and  the  fon.  And  indeed 
thoroughout  all  this  work,  he  profefies 
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himfelf  fo  mucli  of  the  Dogmatical  or 
Rational  fed,  which  was  directly  oppo- 
fice  to  the  Empirical,  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  reafoning  about  the  cau- 

tD  O 

fes  and  fy  nip  to  ms  of  diftempers :  and 
as  in  his  Theory  he  chiefly,  if  not  on¬ 
ly,  follows  Galen,  fo  he  quotes  him  up¬ 
on  all  occasions,  oftener  than  the  reft  of 
the  Arabians  do. 

Notwithstanding  he  is  fo 
Galenical,  there  are  feveral  particulars 
in  him,  which  feldom  or  never  occur 
in  other  authors  and  there  are  fome 
cafes,  which  he  relates  from  his  own 
experience,  which  are  worth  peruling. 
He  gives  an  account  of  fome  diftem¬ 
pers,  which  had  happen’d  to  himfelf 
particularly  a  Sciatica  m,  and  Dyfentery  ” : 
the  laft  of  which,  he  fays,  he  cur’d  by 
wearing  an  Emerald  upon  his  belly ;  and 
in  the  like  cafe  he  advifes  the  giving 
it  in  powder  about  fix  grains :  and 
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indeed  ALtius  firft  gave  this  ftone  a 
character  for  flopping  any  flux  of 
blood. 

I  t  is  a  very  Angular  cafe,  which  he 
defcribes  of  his  own,  an  inflammation 
and  abfcefs  in  the  Mediafitnum °,  the 
membrane,  he  fays,  which  divides  the 
Thorax  in  the  middle.  Upon  his  firft 
diforder,  which  happen’d  in  a  jour¬ 
ney,  he  felt  fome  pain  in  that  place, 
which  increas’d  with  a  cough  :  he  found 
his  pulfe  very  hard,  and  his  feaver  ve¬ 
ry  acute.  The  fourth  night  he  took 
away  a  pint  of  blood.  His  fymptoms 
were  but  little  reliev’d  :  however,  as  he 
was  oblig’d  to  travel  all  day,  he  fell 
afleep  at  night :  and  during  that  time, 
the  bandage  of  the  Arm  came  off :  up¬ 
on  waking,  he  found  the  bed  fw mi¬ 
ming  with  blood,  and  his  fhrength  ve¬ 
ry  much  weaken’d.  The  next  day  he 
began  to  expectorate  a  famous  matter 
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and  tho’  afterwards  he  grew  delirous, 
and  large  quantities  of  Barly-water ,  as 
he  had  before-hand  order’d  himfelf  were 
given  him,  yet  he  attributes  his  recove¬ 
ry  to  the  great  evacuation  of  blood, 
which  he  had  had.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  this  detail,  becaufe  it 
is  the  firjl  in  dance  I  know  of  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Phyjick,  where  fuch  a  didem- 
per  is  defcrib’d.  The  fymptoms  in  this 
fort  of  Abfcefs ,  in  general,  he  fays,  are 
a  continual  fucceflive  cough,  a  tenfive 
pain  lengthways  j  a  diforder  in  breath- 
ing,  which  makes  it  frequent  and  final!* 
an  acute  feaver,  a  great  third,  and  a 
hard  unequal  pulfe.  Therefore  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  beginning  is  abfolutely  ne«= 
ceflary.  And  tho’  thefe  fymptoms  may 
appear  to  be  much  the  fame,  as  thofe 
in  a  Pleurify,  he  treats  of  them  notwith- 
Handing  as  two  didin£t  didempers,  and 
in  twop  feparate  chapters :  and  it  is  re¬ 
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markable,  that  tho’  he  gives  his  opi¬ 
nion  pofitiveiy  in  the  former  cafe,  that 
we  ought  to  bleed  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
and  pronounces,  that  to  do  otherwife 
is  to  kill  the  patient:  yet  in  this,  he 
leaves  it  to  our  own  choice,  and  thinks 
it  indifferent,  from  which  fide  the  blood 
is  drawn,  fo  it  be  from  the  Bajtlica. 

Avenzoar  not  only  takes  notice  of 
an  Abfcefs  in  the  Mediajlinum ,  but  in 
the  Pericardium ?  likewife ;  which  I  don’t 
find  had  been  defcrib’d  or  even  obferv’d 
by  any  of  the  Greeks  or  Arabians :  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  this  Membrane 
and  the  Mediajlimm  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
tiguous,  are  fubjeft,  as  well  as  the  Pleura 
and  "Lungs,  to  an  inflammation.  Salius 
Diver  fas,  who  has  with  good  judgement 
given  us  an  account  of  leveral  diftem- 
pers,  overlook’d  by  the  generality  of 
writers,  defcribes  this  diforder  in  a  difi 
tind  chapter  by  itfelP ;  and  fays,  it  had 
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been  taken  notice  of  by  no  practical 
Author  before  him.  His  deicription  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  follow  upon  an 
inflammation  here,  is  very  exact  and 
particular-,  and  becaufe  the  cafe  is  one' 
pretty  much  out  of  the  way,  tho’  with¬ 
out  difpute,  fetch  as  does  often  occur  in 
practice,  and  may  be  ealily  difcern’d,  if 
well  attended  to,  I  Shall  juft  in  Short 
give  a  sketch  of  what  he  obferves,  which 
indeed  anfwers  to  what  I  have  recited 
from  Avenzoar.  There  is  an  acute  tea- 
ver,  inquietude,  third,  breathing  thick 
and  quick,  great  heat  in  the  Thorax ,  lit¬ 
tle  pain  except  at  the  Sternum,  in  which 
place  was  perceiv’d  an  uneafy  ftraitnefe 
and  flop,  rather  than  an  exquifite  pain 
in  refpiration  ;  a  cough  always  with  it, 
and  the  pulfe  hard,  juft  as  it  is  in  a  Plea- 
rify.  However,  want  of  acute  pain 
diltinguifli’d  it  from  a  Pleurify. ■,  and  a 
much  Ids  difficult  degree  of  breathing, 
from  a  Peripneumony.  When  the  Peri¬ 
cardium  was  inflam’d  too,  there  was  a 
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more  intenfe  heat,  and  a  frequent  Syn¬ 
cope  ;  in  one  word,  ail  the  fymptoms 
worfe.  He  very  rightly  infers,  that  there  is 
a  Ids  degree  of  pain  in  thefe  Membranes, 
becaufe  they  are  foofe  and  not  tied  to 
the  ribs,  as  the  Pleura  is :  only  at  the 
Sternum,  to  which  the  Mediajlinum  is 
faften’d,  there  was  felt  fome  uneafinefs. 
And  for  a  proof  of  what  he  aflerts,  he 
gives  the  cafe  of  one,  who  dy’d  on  the 
ninth  day,  after  fome  fits  of  a  Syncope : 
where,  upon  difledion,  there  appear’d 
an  inflammation  of  the  interfepient  Mem¬ 
branes,  as  he  calls  them,  and  fome  part, 
of  the  Pericardium.  And  this  diftem- 
per  I  don’t  queftion  happens  oftener, 
than  our  Pradicioners  commonly  are 
aware  of  When  an  inflammation  here 
fiipp urates,  the  Matter  may  burff  into 
the  cavity  of  the  Mediajlinmn ;  for  tho’ 
there  have  been  great  difputes  among 
Anatomijls,  whether  it  has  any  cavity  or 
po,  the  knife,  I  think,  decides  the  con- 
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trover  fy,  and  fliews,  that  it  has  one, 
tho'  not  lo  large,  as  fome  have  deferib’d 
it :  at  Ieaft,  as  it  riles  from  the  Sternum, 
its  two  membranes  lie  at  luch  a  diftance, 
that  it  is  capable  of  having  a  humour 
or  pus  fall  down  between  them,  as  Co¬ 
lumbus  firffc  obferv’d,  and  which  He  and 
Barbette  order  to  be  taken  out  by  Tre¬ 
panning  the  Sternum.  And  Spigelius  makes 
this  further  obfervation,  that  he  has 
fometimes  feen  Surgeons  impos’d  upon 
by  wounds  tranfverfely  made  in  this  place, 
fo  as  to  think  they  had  penetrated  the 
Lungs,  when  indeed  they  had  only  reach¬ 
ed  into  this  cavity.  As  a  further  and 
more  convincing  proof  of  what  has 
been  here  remark’d,  a  Gentleman  juftiy 
efteem’d  for  his  long  experience  and 
found  judgement  in  every  thing  relating 
to  Surgery,  has  inform’d  me,  that  Ab-> 
fcejfes  of  the  Mediajlinum  particularly 
happen  in  Venereal  diltempcrs,  and  that 
in  luch  cafes  he  has  frequently  us’d  the 
Trepan  with  great  foccels.  You  may 
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from  hence  be  fatisfied,  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  that  hint  of  Parey where 
he  feems  to  think  this  operation  a  ri¬ 
diculous  attempt. 

Avenzoar ,  I  have  remark’d,  has  men¬ 
tion’d  an  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs  in  the 
Pericardium :  and  Rondeletius  in  his  book 
of  diftinguifhing  difeafes  by  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  has  fbmething  concerning  the 
fame  diftemper?.  He  takes  notice,  that, 
in  this  calc,  befides  a  lefs  difficulty  of 
breathing,  when  they  {pit,  they  are  lefs 
reliev’d  by  it,  than  in  a  Peripnetmony. 
In  a  Perfon  he  diflected,  he  found  the 
Pericardium  extremely  inflam’d,  and  fome 
famous  matter  round  the  Heart.  A  like 
example  we  may  fee  in  Hildanus  ?,  where 
the  quantity  of  the  extravafated  mix’d 
fluid  amounted  to  above  four  pints  $ 
and  yet  no  part  of  the  Heart  itfelf  was 
ulcerated  :  the  chief  complaints  of  the 

perfon  fometime  before  his  death,  were 

- -  - 
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pain,  which  fhot  upwards  to  his  flroul- 
ders,  and  a  violent  Palpitation,  Ron- 
deletius  owns  this  to  be  as  a  very  acute, 
and  dangerous,  fo  a  very  rare  cafe ;  and 
one,  which  no  body  had  ever  obferv’d 
before.  As  to  this  Writer  and  Salim , 
perhaps  neither  of  them  might  have 
been  appriz’d  of  what  the  other  had  laid 
upon  this  argument :  for  tho’  Rondele- 
tius  dy’d  many  years  fooner,  yet  his 
book  was  not  printed,  ’till  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Salim c  publiftfd  his.  Yet,  after 
all  thefe  new  difeoveries,  as  they  are  call’d 
by  the  two  mention’d  Authors,  we  fee  that 
the  difeafe  is  here  very  fully  and  clearly 
deferib’d  by  Anjenxoar :  and  this  is  no 
more,  than  what  has  happen’d,  in  the 
like  cafes,  to  other  moderns,  who,  for 
want  of  reading  the  Ancients,  have  pub- 
lifli’d  feme  obfervations,  as  intirely  their 
own,  and  fuch  as  were  never  hit  upon 
before. 
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Our  Author  ftill  affords  us  fotne- 
thing  more  relating  to  the  Pericardium : 
He  (peaks  of  its  being  increas’d  by  the 
generation  of  fome  new  fubftance,  like 
Cartilages  or  Pellicles  ■,  a  calc,  which  he 
(ays,  had  efeap’d  the  obfervation  of  eve¬ 
ry  body  before  him.  This,  I  fuppofe, 
mu  ft  be  meant  of  the  Coats  of  this  bag 

CD 

being  thicken’d  :  for  when  there  is  an 
obfiruction  of  the  Glands  here,  or  too 
great  a  vifeoufnefe  of  the  lymph,  which 
fliould  fupply  the  liquor  naturally  con¬ 
tain’d  in  its  cavity,  the  membranes  of 
the  Pericardium  often  enlarge  their  bulk; 
to  a  great  degree,  and  very  often  are 
found  firmly  adhering  to  the  Heart ; 
more  particularly  in  tabid  and  afthma- 
tick  cafes,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  frequent  Syn¬ 
cope,  and  Palpitation.  And  the  adhe- 
fion  in  this  cafe  not  being  carefully  exa¬ 
min’d,  may  perhaps  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  what  Columbus  d  and  others  fay. 
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of  their  having  oblerv’d  Hearts  without 
any  Pericardium  at  all  ■,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  coalition  of  this  membrane  is  much 
more  probable,  than  the  intire  want  of 
it.  I  have  leen  an  in  fiance,  where  it 
has  been  thoroughout  all  its  com  pals 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
lo  clolely  united  with  the  Heart,  that  it 
cou’d  not  any  where  be  divided  with¬ 
out  tearing  :  it  appear’d  very  evident, 
that  there  had  been  an  inflammation, 
for  lbme  parts  of  it  were  Icirrhous,  and 
others  full  of  little  abfceffes.  In  which 
cale  there  had  been,  for  lbme  time,  a 
great  decay  of  ftrength  j  then  a  leaver 
iuccecded,  with  a  violent  fliortnels  of 
breath,  and  pain  in  the  Thorax.  After 
this,  the  pains  were  more  dilpers’d  over 
all  the  body,  and  particularly  the  limbs, 
fbmewhat  of  the  feaver  ftill  continuing ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe  was  ob- 
ierv’d  a  conftant  quicknels,  and  often 
great  inequalities  and  intermiflions  of 
the  Pulle,  attended  with  ftrong  palpita¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  At  iaffc  the  perfon  dy’d  unexpect¬ 
edly  in  a  moment ;  tho'  upon  confider- 
ing  the  cafe,  as  it  appear’d  in  opening 
thofe  parts,  it  was  more  wonderful  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  circulation  cou’d  be  car¬ 
ry ’d  on  fo  long,  fince  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  the  Heart  had  fearce  any  room 
to  move  in  :  befides  that  there  was  a 
large  Polypus  both  in  the  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  and  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
which  might  perhaps  at  firfb  owe  its 
production  to  the  original  difeafe  of  the 
Pericardium. 

A  Dropfyw  in  this  part  is  Iikewife  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  by  Avenzoar :  a  cafe,  he 
lays,  he  had  never  feen  himlelf,  nor 
had  Galen  ever  mention’d  it.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  luch  a  cafe  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  by  others.  For  tho’  in  a  natural 
(late,  and  in  a  found  conftitution,  the' 
Water  here  contain’d  is  not  above  two 
or  three  fpoonfuls :  yet,  in  morbid  bo¬ 
dies,  there  is  frequently  found  half  a 
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pint  or  more  •,  as  likewife  in  old  peo¬ 
ple.  Pifo  gives  an  in  (lance  %  where  le- 
veral  pints  were  taken  out :  and  we  need 
not  be  (urpriz’d  at  fuch  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  diftenfion  of  this  membrane,  fince 
the  like  happens  in  many  others.  He 
himfelf  deferibes  the  cafe  of  an  Abfeels 
in  one  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  were 
fourteen  pints  of  Pus  contain’d,  and  the 
capfule  of  the  kidney,  in  which  it  was, 
intire  and  unbroken.  The  lame  ap¬ 
pearance  we  find  in  lo  minute  a  part  of 
the  humane  body,  as  the  Ovary  natu¬ 
rally  is,  when  it  is  affected  with  a  Drop- 
fy :  in  which  cafe  the  membrane  not 
only  enlarges  itfelf  to  a  valf  Cyjlis,  but, 
like  the  Uterus  in  Pregnation,  grows 
thicker  in  its  coats,  as  it  increafes  in  the 
largenels  of  its  dimenfions. 

O 

I  n  treating  of  a  Confumption  f  he  takes 
notice  how  ftrongly  Galen  recommends 
Ajfes-milk  ;  but  he  adds,  that  becaufe  it 
was  unlawful  for  the  Sanacens  to  eat  the 
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milk  or  the  flefh  of  that  animal,  he  iub- 
flituted  Goats  milk  in  its  room,  and  fo 
he  does  every  where  elfe  thoroughout 
this  work.  I  have  not  met  with,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  this  remark,  in  any  other 
Arabian  writer  of  Phyfick.  I ndeed  I  ob- 
lerve,  that  both  Rbazes  and  Avicenna, 
in  defcribing  the  feveral  parts  of  an  Afs, 
as  they  may  be  us’d  by  way  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  make  no  mention  of  the  Milk : 
and  thofe  which  they  do  defcribe,  are 
intended  chiefly  for  external  applications. 
However,  they  do  at  the  fame  time 
prefcribe,  how  the  Liver,  the  Hoofs ,  and 
the  Dung  may  be  us’d  as  a  Medicine  in¬ 
ternally.  And  Avicenna  himfelf  does  re¬ 
commend  the  Milk  in  a  He&ick  and 

i. 

Jaundice.  How  thefe  different  accounts 
may  be  beft  reconcil’d,  I  muff  leave  to 
the  more  knowing  and  curious :  By 
what  I  can  colled  from  Mr.  Herbelotf,  it 
is  plain,  that  this  animal  was  with  fbme 

/  Vid.  Hemar3  Marifti,  Bokhari* 
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Mahometans  in  the  EaJIem  countries  in 
great  efteem,  and  with  others  in  as  great 
an  abomination  :  that  thole,  who  were 
the  ftncteft  followers  of  the  Law,  in¬ 
clined  to  the  laft  opinion  •,  info  much 
that  MariJJi,  one  thought  to  be  profound¬ 
ly  skill’d  in  Philofophy,  and  in  the  Law, 
and  who  appears  by  his  character  to 
have  been  a  great  innovator,  was  one 
of  the  firft  who  allow’d  the  eating  of 
Ajjes  flefh  :  his  difciple  Bokhan,  who 
dy’d  A.  H.  256,  maintain’d,  among 
many  other  new  dodtrines,  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  againft  the  Mufti,  who  thought 
even  Cowes  and  Sbeeps-milk  forbidden  by 
the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  fame  difference  of  opinions 
there  is  among  the  Mahometans  in  other 
things  relating  to  Phyfick.  Avenzoar 
himfelf  mentions  fome  filthy  and  abo¬ 
minable  operations  v,  as  he  calls  them, 
in  Surgery,  which  he  fays  are  unfit  for 
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a  man  of  character  to  perform,  fuch  as 
the  Extraction  of  the  Stone  ;  and  thinks 
that  no  religious  man,  according  to  the 
Law,  ought  fo  much  as  to  view  the  Ge¬ 
nitals.  And  yet  he  difcourfes  of  fuch 
operations  relating  to  thefe  Parts  j  and 
fo  do  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  Phyfici- 
ans. 

Avenzoar  only  amongft  all  the  Ara¬ 
bians ,  feems  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
Bronchotomy  v,  in  the  cafe  of  a  defperate 
§uinfy :  tho’  as  it  was  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  never  feen  it  perform’d, 
he  only  mentions  it  by  the  by,  and  fays, 
he  would  not  be  the  firft,  who  fhou’d 
recommend  it.  However,  he  thinks  it 
practicable,  from  the  experiment  he 
made  himfelf  with  this  view  upon  a 
Goat  y  he  made  an  incifion  thro'  the 
rings  about  the  bignefs  of  a  lupin,  drefs’d 
the  wound  every  day  with  Honey -'water, 
and  as  it  began  to  incarn,  applied  pow- 
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der  of  Cyprefs-mts,  and  perfected  the 
cure. 

What  he  fays  of  a  relaxation  or 
ftoppage  of  the  Gullet ,  when  there  en- 
fues  an  inability  to  fwallow  any  nourilh- 
merit,  is  new,  and  not  at  all  explain’d 
by  the  Greek  or  Arabian  writers.  He 
propoles  three  ways  of  giving  relief  in 
this  cale.  The  firft  is  by  putting  down 
a  tin  or  filver  inftrument  like  a  pipe, 
what  we  call  a  'Pro'vengue ,  (and  firjl  men¬ 
tion’d  for  hich  a  purpole  by  this  author,) 
and  by  that  means  to  throw  in  lome 
milk  or  other  thin  nourilhment.  The 
fecond,  is  to  lie  in  a  bath  of  milk,  &c„ 
that  lome  of  the  nutritious  particles  may 
inlinuate  themlelves  thorough  the  Pores ; 
but  this  way  he  juftly  ridicules,  as  fri¬ 
volous.  The  third  is  by  way  of  Clyjler  $ 
and  this  method,  he  lays,  is  the  true  one, 
and  never  fails.  And  tho’  he  obferves 
it  may  be  objected,  that  nothing  by  this 
way  of  injection  can  reach  the  ftomach, 
as  Galen  has  aflerted :  yet  he  thinks  there 
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is  a  great  diftindion  in  this  particular 
circumftance.  A  Clyfter  introduc’d  by 
any  impulfe  and  violence ,  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  he  owns,  can  never  as¬ 
cend  lo  high  as  the  Stomach  j  for  the 
contradil  force  of  the  Inteftines  them- 
felves  refills,  and  endeavours  to  throw 
it  back.  The  calc,  he  thinks,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  here,  when  the-  body  is  in  great 
want  of  noun lli men t,  and  the  inteftines 
are  empty,  and  free  from  any  load  of 
the  Faces :  in  this  cafe  he  foppofes  there 
is  an  attradive  power  in  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  which  exerts  it  (elf  and  gra¬ 
dually  draws  any  nourifhment  which  lies 
in  the  way  from  one  inteftine  to  an¬ 
other.  And  this  he  explains  by  a  paral¬ 
lel  inftance :  for  why  may  we  not  fop- 
pole,  lays  he,  that  milk  or  broth  may 
be  by  this  force  of  attradion  carried 
thorough  the  inteftines  up  as  far  as  the 
ftomach  :  when  we  lee  feeds  put  into  a 
pot,  or  any  other  earthen  veftel,  mani- 
feftly  attrad  and  imbibe  nourifliment 

and 
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and  moifture,  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
veil'd  ltfclf?  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
have  of  this  author’s  Philoiophy,  his 
Practice  delerves  to  be  confidcr’d :  be- 
cauie  it  is  not  merely  a  fidtion  of  his 
own,  but  has  the  authority  of  Oribajius 
to  fupport  it,  who  gives  us  a  fhort  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  fame  purpofe  *.  Befides,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  founded  upon  good  grounds, 
and  will  anfwer  in  many,  cafes,  upon 
experience.  Some  moderns  think,  fuch 
an  attempt  mu  ft  be  to  no  purpofe ; 
for  thefe  reafons,  becaufe  nothing  can 
pafs  upwards  thorough  the  Valve  of  the 
Colon  ;  and  there  are  no  La&eals  in  the 
Colon  or  R eBum  to  receive  or  imbibe 
any  nourilhment,  which  may  be  thrown 
in.  The  latter  argument  of  the  two 
may,  I  think,  be  difputed  •,  and  fome 
of  the  be  ft  Anatomifts  have  made  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  there  are  fome,  tho’  very  fenv, 
Lacleals  in  thele  inteflines.  For  the  Peye- 
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nan  glands  here,  tho’  they  are  fingle, 
and  keep  a  greater  diftance  from  one 
another,  than  they  do  in  the  Small  guts, 
(for  which  tea  (on,  perhaps,  they  have 
been  reckon’d  of  the  Conglobate  kind) 
yet  they  are  very  large,  and  for  that  rea- 
ion  perhaps  more  adapted  to  receive  the 
grofler  particles  of  the  aliment.  But 
tho’  there  were  no  La&eals  here,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  contrary  to  nature,  and  the 
laws  die  oblerves  in  the  Animal  0 econo¬ 
my,  if  we  fuppos’d,  that  the  nutritious 
particles,  elpecially  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  in - 
anition ,  may  be  abforb’d  into  the  pores 
of  the  blood-veflels  themlelves.  There 
are  many  reafons  to  think,  they  may  : 
however  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  fuch 
minute  arguments  •,  but  only  oblerve, 
that  the  practice  of  giving  nutrient  Cfy- 
jlers  is  founded  upon  undoubted  expe¬ 
rience  ■,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  Hijlo- 
ry  of  Pbyfck,  many  inftances,  where  this 
method  has  been  of  lervice,  when  no 
other  con'd  poilibly  be  attempted.  Hil- 
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darns  gives  an  account  of  a  pregnant 
woman b,  who  lay  ill  of  a  feavcr  for  fix 
weeks,  and  during  all  that  time  could 
not  get  the  lead  m  oriel  or  drop  down 
her  throat:  but  by  the  help  of  Oyfiers 
was  fo  fopported,  that  flie  recover’d,  and 
was  brought  to  bed,  in  perfect  health, 
of  a  lufty  child.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  a  remarkable  example  of  a  like 
cafe  in  our  own  memory  where  the 
force  of  deglutition  being  weaken’d  by 
a  great  relaxation  in  the  coats  of  the 
gullet,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  a  lateral 
pouch ;  the  noble  perfon  had  no  other 
way  of  receiving  any  nourilhment,  and 
this  often  for  weeks  together,  than  by 
having  recourfo  to  the  practice  here  fo 
much  recommended  by  Avenzoar. 

I  n  the  chapter  about  the  caules  of 
a  violent  cough,  he  afligns  Worms  ‘,  as 
one  :  but  as  it  was  what  he  never  ob- 
forv’d  himlelf,  he  confefles  he  mentions 
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it  only,  becaufe  fome  other  Phyficians 
had  done  the  like  before  him.  Galen 
indeed  tell  us,  d  that  fome  authors  had 
been  of  fuch  an  opinion,  and  that  Worms 
coming  up  from  the  Intelbines  to  the 
orifice  of  the  Stomach,  might  produce 
filch  a  Cough:  but  he  feems  to  think  this 
notion  mutely  groundlefi  •,  for  he  had 
himfelf  feen  worms  in  this  very  place  a 
thoufand  times,  which  yet  occafion’d  no 
cough  at  all.  I  don’t  find,  that  the  old 
writers  reckon  a  Cough  among  the  fymp- 
toms  of  Worms ;  you  may  obferve  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  molt 
accurate  treadle  of  this  kind  among  the 

O 

ancients,  that  of  Alexander  Trallian :  and 
yet  if  we  look  into  the  moderns,  we 
{hall  find  innumerable  inftances  to  this 
purpofe  j  and  our  own  experience  daily 
convinces  us,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Worms , 
no  fymptom  is  more  frequent,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Children ,  than  this  of  a  Cough. 
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I T  has  been  (aid  before,  that  Aven- 
zoar  applied  himfelf  to  Pharmacy  to 
ule  his  own  words,  “  He  took  great  de- 

<D 

et  light  in  ftudying  how  to  make  Sy- 
te  rups  and  Eleduaries  ■? ;  and  he  had  a 
<c  ftrong  defire  tp  know  the  opera- 
u  tions  of  Medicines  by  experience  : 
tc  the  way  of  extrading  the  virtues 
<f  of  them,  and  the  manner  of  coin- 
*'  pounding  one  with  another.”  Accor¬ 
dingly  we  find  thoroughout  this  Trea¬ 
dle  fcveral  Medicines,  both  fimplc  and 
compound,  with  feme  oblervadons  up¬ 
on  them,  which  occur  no  where  elle. 
He  has  a  good  deal  concerning  poyfcn- 
ous  plants,  and  their  Antidotes r  $  {peaks 
of  the  great  virtues  of  oyl  of  eggs,  the 
natural  balfam,  the  oyl  call’d  Alquif- 
cemi  ’,  a  moll  miraculous  Lithothryptick , 
as  he  affirms,  which  his  Father  brought 
out  of  the  Eaft.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  flowers  of  Nenufar  or  Nymphaa 
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and  the  particular  virtue,  as  his  grand¬ 
father  found  out,  they  have  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  acrimony  and  malignity  of  black 
Hellebore :  in  the  fame  manner,  he  fays, 
as  Majlicb  corrects  Scammony ;  and  fweet 
Almonds,  Coloquintida.  Matthiolus  right¬ 
ly  obferves,  that  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  not  mention’d  by  the  Greek  writers, 
who  only  {peak  of  the  root  and  the 
feed  :  he  adds,  that  Serapion,  and  Avi¬ 
cenna  firfl  defcrib'd  them.  But  in  this 
he  feems  to  be  miftaken  :  for  Serapion 
fays  nothing  of  the  flowers,  neither  does 
Rbazes :  Avicenna,  in  this  article  trail- 
fcribes  the  latter  j  and  tho’  the  old  ver- 
fion  puts  in  the  flowers,  yet  Plempius, 
whom  we  may  better  rely  upon,  tells 
us,  that  all  the  Arabick  manufcripts  omit 
them.  So  that  perhaps  the  credit  of 
firil  mentioning  this  part  of  the  Nym- 
pkea,  if  any  there  be,  may  fall  to  the 
fiiare  of  our  Author. 

As  to  black  Hellebore  itfelf  he  pre¬ 
scribes  it  here  for  a  very  odd  diftemper, 

which 
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which  the  remedy  itfelf  wou’d  fcarce  ever 
put  one  in  mind  o f,  the  excrefeency  of  a 
bone  :  his  Father,  he  tells  us,  had  feen 
fuch  an  inftance,  of  one  growing  up¬ 
on  a  man’s  back,  like  a  Horn,  and 
much  of  the  Came  fubftance.  By  eva¬ 
cuations  and  dryers,  this  fell  off,  as  the 
Horns  of  a  Stag  do  in  fpring.  He  adds 
further,  that  he  had  fuch  a  one  himfelf 
which  was  attended  with  great  pain : 
that  by  uling  purging  and  diffolving  me¬ 
dicines  it  was  for  the  greateft  part  waft¬ 
ed,  and  what  remain’d  gave  him  no 
trouble  or  uneafinefs.  Among  the  Pur - 
ges  he  recommends  in  this  cafe,  is  black 
Hellebore ,  which  he  thinks  more  effe¬ 
ctual,  than  others,  but  not  fo  fafe.  This 
fort,  as  well  as  the  White,  was,  we  know, 
in  very  great  efteem  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  for  purging  off  the  redundant 
(efoecially  the  Atrabilious)  humours  of 

the  body :  but  it  is  reckon’d  by  them 
■ - - — — 
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as  well  as  this  Author,  a  very  rough 
medicine,  as  well  as  dangerous.  This 
opinion  perhaps  might  take  its  rile  from 
the  manner  they  us’d  to  give  it  in  :  for 
the  Dofe  with  them,  as  Aretms  informs 
us,  was  often  to  the  quantity  of  two 
Drachms.  Act  navias b  is  one  of  the  fir {l, 
who  thought  it  cou’d  be  taken  very  lafe- 
ly,  without  creating  any  great  dilorderj 
and  commends  it  highly  as  an  admira¬ 
ble  remedy  for  feveral  intentions :  but 
then  you  may  remark,  that  the  dole 
he  orders  does  leldom  exceed  a  Dram. 
The  experience  of  fome  moderns  has 
confirm’d  the  juftnels  of  his  oblerva- 
tion.  But  from  fuch  different  accounts 
of  its  operation,  among  other  realons, 
fome  wou’d  infer,  that  the  black  Helle¬ 
bore  of  the  ancients  is  lofty  and  that 
what  we  ule  now  is  another  plant.  I 
(hall  leave  this  controverly  to  be  deter¬ 
min'd  by  the  Botanijls :  and  fhall  only 

c  Salmas.  HyJe  jatric. 
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take  notice  here,  that  what  is  made  ufe 
of  amongil  our  felves,  which  is  that  of 
C.  Bauhin,  is  a  very  innocent  and  effica¬ 
cious  medicine  :  and  when  given  in  a 
moderate  dofe,  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
violent  purger,  that  very  often  it  does 
not  purge  at  all :  and  tho’  it  fometimes 
occafions  Vomiting,  yet  frequently  it  does 
not  fo  much  as  offend  the  ftomach.  Avi¬ 
cenna  mentions  tnvo  other  virtues  it  has, 
the  provoking  t/nW  and  thcMenfes :  which 
latter  quality  is  fufficiently  known.  I  have 
made  frequent  tryals  of  this  medicine  : 
and  in  Dropjies ,  I  muff  confefs,  I  have 
feen  more  wonderful  effects  from  it,  than 
from  any  other  Diurefick.  However,  it  is 
a  remedy,  which  will  not  always  equally 
work  wonders  :  and  this  difference  in  its 
operation  arifes,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diftemper  :  a  very  dangerous 
one  in  itfelf  at  beft ;  and  various,  as  to  ad¬ 
mitting  of  this  or  that  fort  of  cure.  For 
you  know  there  are  cafes  of  this  kind, 
which  feem  in  every  refpedt  the  fame :  and 

vet 
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yet  we  have  the  mortification  to  find,  by 
experience,  that  fometimes  that  very  me¬ 
thod,  which  fucceeded  beyond  all  expect¬ 
ation  in  one,  will  not  in  the  lead  be  fer- 
viceable  in  another :  and  this  for  no  rea- 
Ion,  which  one  cou’d  affign. 

I  n  (peaking  of  a  Jaundice ,  which  he 
fuppofes  was  occafion’d  by  Poyfon,  he 
orders  three  Barly-c orns  weight  (not 
three  grains  as  fome  have  told  us)  of 
Bezoar :  the  firjl  time  I  find  it  us’d  by 
way  of  medicine,  or  any  hiftory  of  it 
defcrib’d.  His  defcription  of  it  is  this : 
tc  That  is  the  bell,  which  is  found  in 
‘c  the  E ajl,  near  the  eyes  of  Stags.  Great 
tc  Stags,  in  thofe  countries,  eat  Ser- 
<c  pents  to  make  them  ftrong.  And 
“  before  they  have  receiv’d  any  hurt 
(c  from  them,  run  to  the  dreams  of 
“  water,  and  go  into  it  fb  far,  ’till  it 
“  comes  up  to  their  heads  5  this  cudom 
<c  they  have  from  natural  indinCt ;  and 
rc  there  they  continue  without  tading 
e(  the  water,  (for,  if  they  fhould  drink 
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<£  it,  they  wou’d  die  immediately)  ’till 
“  their  eyes  begin  to  trickle  :  this  li- 
ec  quor,  which  there  oozes  out  under 
“  the  eye-lids,  thickens  and  coagulates  j 
(C  and  continues  running,  ’till  it  in- 
“  creates  to  the  bignefs  of  a  cheftnut, 
“  or  a  nut.  When  thefe  Stags  find  the 
ec  force  of  the  Poyfon  {pent,  they  come 
ec  out  of  the  water,  and  return  to  their 
sc  ufual  Haunts :  and  this  fubflance,  by 
te  degrees,  growing  as  hard  as  a  ftone, 
(<  at  la  ft,  by  their  frequent  rubbing  it, 
cc  falls  off.  This  is  the  raoft  u{eful  Be- 
“  zoar  of  all  — ”  And  this  account  here 
given  by  Avenzoar  is  confirm’d  by  other 
Arabian  writers,  who  have  travell’d  in¬ 
to  Perjia  and  China,  where  it  mod; 
abounds  The  Author  of  the  book 
concerning  Simples,  afcrib’d  to  Serapion, 
erroneoufly  (iippofes,  that  it  grows  in 
fome  Mines  :  and  to  fhew  the  exorbitant 
value  of  it,  he  quotes  Abdalanarack  as 
a  voucher,  that  the  Palace  of  Corduba 
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had  been  given  for  one  of  thefe  Stones, 
Some  of  the  moderns  will  not  allow  the 
Beztrar  of  Avenzoar  to  be  the  fame, 
which  has  gone  under  that  name  in  thele 
latter  Centuries ;  becaufe  this,  according 
to  the  bed;  account  of  the  moft  know¬ 
ing  Naturalijls ,  is  always  found  in  the 
Stomach,  or  rather  Omajum,  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  they  call  Cervicapra.  However,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  our  Author  mult 
mean  the  lame  thing,  tho’  he  differs  in 
the  account  of  the  place,  where  it  is 
form’d. 

I  H  ave  obfervd,  that  this  writer 
was  not  only  vers’d  in  Pharmacy  as  well 
as  Phyjick,  but  in  Surgery  too.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  “ 1  That  he  took  great  pains, 
<c  when  he  was  young,  to  underftand 
cc  the  fituation  of  the  Bones,  and  their 
4C  connexion  one  with  another;  and 
<c  not  only  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 

tc  to  perform  operations  with  his  own 
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<c  hands :  and  this  with  a  very  great 
“  eagernefs  and  appetite  for  the  thing 
fc  itlelf,  as  Husbandmen  and  Hunt£ 
<(  men  are  delighted  with  the  exercife  as 
C(  fuch.  He  was  the  rather  fond  of  this 
<(  knowledge,  becaufe  fome  time  or 
other  it  might  be  of  fervice  to  him- 
“  felh  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  poor. 
Therefore  he  treats  particularly  of 
Dijlocatiom  and  FraBures.  And  from 
what  he  fays  upon  this  fubje£t,  as  well 
as  from  what  he  has  remark’d  of  the 
Pericardium  and  Mediajlmum,  one  wou’d 
be  inclin’d  to  believe,  that  he  had  fome 
skill  in  Anatomy,  and  had  been  us’d  in 
fome  meafure  to  diJfeB :  tho5  I  know  it 
is  a  receiv’d  opinion,  that  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  were  forbid  by  their  Law  to  open 
dead  bodies.  However,  as  to  Surgery , 
we  find  in  him  feveral  things  relating 
to  this  branch  of  the  ProfefTIon  :  as  the 
cure  of  a  Rupture 4,  a  fraBure  in  the  Hip - 
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bone  xj  a  cafe,  where  upon  a  wound  in 
the  belly  the  excrements  came  out b, 
wounds  in  the  veins  and  arteries cy  &c. 
He  relates  a  cafe,  where  he  was  concern’d 
himlelf,  of  a  Mortification  d ;  and  where, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  others, 
who  were  for  applying  feme  Medicines 
only,  he  pronounc’d,  that  there  was  no 
poffibility  of  a  cure  without  incijion ,  and 
cutting  away  the  dead  flefh  :  his  advice 
not  being  taken,  the  patient  grew  worfe, 
and  no  doubt  died.  He  gives  a  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  a  great  cure  his 
Father  perform’d  in  an  Empyema  :  in 
which  he  drew  the  humours  to  the  outer- 
parts,  (nature,  I  fuppofe,  having  point¬ 
ed  out  the  way)  where  a  T umour  form¬ 
ing  itfelf,  fuppurated,  and  folv’d  the 
diftemper.  And  here  I  cannot  but  men¬ 
tion  his  modefly,  which  fhews  itfelf  in¬ 
deed  in  many  other  places ;  and  he  free¬ 
ly  owns,  that  he  had  never  arriv’d  to 
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fiich  &  perfect  and  miraculous  opera¬ 
tion,  nor  was  yet  mailer  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  knowledge. 

There  are  two  general  oblerva- 
tions  which  I  mull  beg  leave  to  make 
upon  reading  this  Author :  one  is,  that 
it  appears  plainly,  that  in  his  time  Phy - 
Jick,  Pharmacy ,  and  Surgery  were  fepa- 
rate  profeffions  J :  and  indeed  he  makes 
excules  for  himlelfj  that  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  his  Country,  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  own  Father,  he  had  applied 
himlelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  tnuo  latter : 
which  it  leems  were  in  fo  little  efteem 
with  the  Phyficians  (the  Medici  Horn- 
rati  &  Nobiles)  that  they  thought  it 
below  their  chandler  to  underhand  them* 
and  therefore  they  left  all  manual  ope¬ 
rations,  luch  as  bleeding,  couching  of 
Catara&s ,  laying  on  Caufticks,  &c.  as 
well  as  the  making  up  any  Medicines,  to 
their  fervants,  the  Servitores  &  Mmijlri. 
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We  find  there  were  at  this  time  fevcral 
great  Schools  of  Phyfick  in  Spain,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  at  Toledo  ;  which  by  the 
Epithet  he  gives  the  Profeflfors,  of  'wife 
Meni,  and  by  his  appealing  to  their 
judgement,  feems  to  have  been  in  great 
reputation. 

Another  thing  to  be  remark’d  is, 
That  the  elder  Arabian  Phyficians,  the 
Afiatick  I  mean,  feem  to  be  intirely  un¬ 
known  to  him  :  for  he  neither  quotes 
any  of  them,  nor,  as  I  can  perceive,  re¬ 
fers  to  any  of  their  Writings.  So  that 
there  feems  to  have  been  little  or  no  inter- 
courfe  then  between  Spain,  and  the  EaJIern 
Countries.  And  perhaps  we  may  the 
more  eafily  account  for  this,  if  we  re¬ 
coiled  what  pafs’d  among  the  Sarracens 
in  a  few  Centuries  before  the  time  of 
Avenzoar.  For  Hiflory  tells  us,  that 
Abdalrhaman,  the  fon  of  Moa<vie,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Omni  ah ,  after  the  entire  de- 
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ftrutfion  of  that  family  by  the  Abba- 
jibe,  A.  H.  13  9,  fled  into  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Almanzor ,  who  reign’d  in 
Bagdad,  and  was  acknowledg’d  for 
the  lawful  and  rightful  Chaliph  by  all 
the  Arabians  in  the  Weji.  He  kept 
his  residence  at  Corduba,  and  built  the 
great  Mofque  in  that  city,  and  he  it  was 
who  founded  this  Monarchy  of  the  iVejl, 
,and  left  it  to  his  pofterity  3  fome  of 
which,  even  after  they  had  loft  Andalu - 
zia,  reign’d  in  fome  parts  of  Spain  ’till 
A.  H.  41 6,  when  this  race  of  Abdalrha - 
man  was  difpoflefs’d  by  the  King  of  Ma- 
rocco,  about  the  year  1030.  From  hence 
we  may  account  for  the  reafon  of  that  in¬ 
veterate  hatred  there  was  for  fome  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Eajfem  and  Wejlern  Empire  of 
the  Sarracens,  which,  no  doubt,  hinder’d 
any  commerce  between  them.  And  as 
a  further  argument  of  this,  we  find,  that 
the  works  of  Averrhoes,  who  liv’d  not 
long  after  Avenzoar,  tho’  they  made  fuch 
a  noifo  in  Europe ,  were  not,  neither  are 
I  I  at 
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at  this  day,  known  to  the  Arabians  of 
the  Ed/?.  Notwichftanding,  we  find 
that,  not  long  after,  in  the  time  of  Aver- 
rhoes,  the  Afiatick  Writers  began  to  be 
known  in  Spain  :  tho’  this  Spaniard  does 
not  feem  to  have  any  very  extraordina¬ 
ry  great  efteem  of  them. 

I  Doubt  you  will  think  me  te¬ 
dious  in  dwelling  fo  long  upon  this  au¬ 
thor;  but  I  mu  ft  plead  in  my  excufe 
for  faying  fo  much  of  him,  that  as  I 
found  he  was  lefs  known  to  our  mo¬ 
derns  than  the  reft  of  the  Arabians ,  fo 
I  look  upon  him  to  come  under  the 
charadter  of  an  Original  Author,  more 
juftly  than  any  other  of  that  nation. 
The  tranflation  indeed  of  him,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  Arabian  writers,  is  very 
barbarous :  but  if  he  were  put  into  a 
good  drefs,  in  any  language  whatever, 
he  might  perhaps  pleafe  the  tafle  even  of 
the  prefent  age. 
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Averrhoes  liv’d  not  long  after  Aven- 
■zoav\  for  he  intimates  himlelf,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  Sons  a.  He  died 
at  Marocco,  J.  H.  595,  as  feme  fay,  or 
o  3  as  others b.  He  made  a  great  figure 

in  life :  and  his  works  made  him  celebrat- 

'  1 

ed  over  all  Europe,  after  his  death.  He  was 
a  native  of Corduba,  bred  to  the  Law  :  tho’ 
he  afterwards  ftudied  Mathematicks  and 
Phy  fick.  J.  Leo  gives  a  long  account  of  his 
Grandfather,  that  he  was  lent  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  intended  to  revolt,  to  offer 
the  Crown  to  the  Emperor  of  Marocco: 
that  he  was  by  him  conftituted  chief  of 
the  Priefts,  and  great  Judge  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Corduba  :  a  poll,  which  he  en¬ 
joy'd  a  long  while,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
it  by  his  Ion,  and  his  Grandfon.  Our 
Averrhoes  was  famous  for  his  liberality, 
and  patience,  and  for  his  continual  ap¬ 
plication  to  ifudy  :  and  without  doubt 
he  was  a  naan  of  ftrong  natural  parts, 
and  a  very  fubtil  reafoner.  He  had  the 
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title  of  Commentator  given  him,  from  die 
many  volumes  he  wrote  upon  Arijlotle, 
and  was  call'd  befides,  the  Soul  of  An- 
fiotle.  In  Phyfick  he  wrote  a  Book  at 
the  Miramamolin  of  Marocco's command, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Colliget, 
divided  into  [even  parts,  containing  the 
whole  Science  of  Medicine,  and  is  chief¬ 
ly  a  compendium,  as  he  owns  himfelfi 
of  what  had  been  faid  by  others,  with 
fbme  additions  of  his  own.  He  begins 

D 

with  the  general  rules  of  this  Art,  and 
fo  defeends  to  particulars ;  and  therefore 
he  lays,  no  body  will  be  able  to  under- 
ftand  what  he  wrote,  but  who  is  well 
vers’d  in  Logick  and  natural  Philofophy  : 
accordingly  he  mixes  more  of  the  Ari- 
jl  otelian  Philofophy  with  his  Theory  of 
Phyfick,  than  the  other  Arabians  do ; 
£  or  which  defedt  he  finds  fault  with  the 
^nvife  Men  of  Andaluzia.  And  this,  I  fup- 
pofe,  he  mult  be  underffood  to  mean, 
•when  he  fays,  m  he  fliall  ufc  exprefiions 
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and  explain  things,  which  his  predecefc 
fors  never  did  5  and  fhall  deduce  every 
thing  from  the  roots  of  natural  Science. 
For  in  Anatomy ,  he  profeffes  he  gives  us 
nothing  new :  and  indeed  he  here  in- 
tirely  copies  after  Galen :  and  as  to  the 
Pra&ical  part  of  this  Work,  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  in  it,  but  what  is  bor¬ 
row’d  j  and  tho’  he  does  (peak  feveral 
times  of  his  own  experience,  yet  he 
does  not  teem  to  have  been  much  con- 
verfant  in  Practice,  as  indeed  we  may 
ghefs  he  was  not,  from  the  Hiftory  of 
h is  Life.  However,  there  is  one  obfer- 
vation  he  makes,  which  I  find  no  where 
elfe,  that  no  body  can  have  the  Small 
Pox  but  once.  The  chief  dehgn  indeed 
of  this  Treatife,  appears  to  be  to  lay 
down  right  notions  concerning  the  Spe¬ 
culative  part  of  Phyfick,  in  which  there 
were  in  his  time  great  difputes :  and 
therefore  as  he  follows  much  the  fame 
method  as  his  matter  Arijlotle  obferves 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Animals ,  fo  one  great 
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aim  he  had  in  writing  this  book,  was 
to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  that  Philo- 
lopher  with  thole  of  Galen ;  an  Author 
who  Ice  ms  to  have  the  Second  place  in 
his  eftcem. 

Mr.  Bayle  has  collected  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  padages  out  of  Authors,  relating  to 
Avenhoes ;  and  as  he  feems  never  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  original, 
he  follows  thele  Authors  implicitly,  who 
often  miflead  him.  As  where  he  tells 
us  from  Ckamperius,  that  he  was  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  of  Avicenna,  and  that  for  this 
reafon  he  avoids  ever  naming  him : 
which  he  does  in  this  very  book  often, 
and  in  his  metafhyjical  Deputations,  not 
to  mention  the  Comment  he  has  writ 
exprelsly  upon  that  Author’s  Cantica. 
And  as  to  being  his  enemy,  as  is  here 
fuggefted,  if  we  look  into  this  very  com¬ 
ment,  we  may  eafily  be  convinc’d  of 
the  contrary :  for  he  thinks  this  treatile 
of  Avicenna,  one  of  the  bed;  introdu¬ 
ctions  to  Pbyjick,  which  ever  appear’d  : 

and 
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and  therefore  becaufe  it  was  concife,  and 
fometimes  wanted  an  explanation,  he 
undertook  that  Task  himfelf  And  to 
ihew  his  candour,  even  when  Avicenna 
fee  ms  to  lay  down  fome  wrong  poft- 
tions,  he  explains  in  what  fenfe  they 
fhou’d  be  underflood,  fo  as  to  be  con¬ 
fident  with  truth  :  as  particularly  in  the 
doctrine  about  bleeding  a  old  men,  (which 
he  didinguifhes  perfectly  right)  and  the 
making  ufe  of  fubterraneous h  caverns. 
The  lad  rule  particularly,  he  fays,  wou'd 
not  fb  well  fuit  his  Climate,  which  was 
the  fifth,  i.  e,  Spain  j  but  might  be  ve¬ 
ry  proper  for  the  fourth,  which  was  hot¬ 
ter,  and  where  Avicenna  liv’d.  What 
Mr.  Bayle  recites  from  Mr.  Pafquier , 
about  Averrhoes  bleeding  his  Son  at  three 
years  old,  is  equally  a  midake :  for 
Averrhoes  himfelf  tells  us,  that  it  was 
Avenzoar,  who f  us’d  this  Practice  in  the 
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cafe  of  his  own  Son.  So  where  he  quotes 
Mr.  Petit  for  faying,  that  Avenhoes  ne¬ 
ver  gave  any  Medicine  to  the  fide,  and 
that  he  owns  as  much  himlelf  is  diredtly 
contrary  to  what  this  book  will  inform 
us :  tho’  I  agree,  that  it  is  probable,  he 
was  no  very  great  Pradlicioner. 

Mr.  Boyle  wonders,  why  Mr.  Herbe- 
lot  is  fo  {hart  in  his  account  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  writer :  and  I  fhou’d  wonder  why 
Mr.  Bayle  is  fo  prolix  upon  the  fame 
Head,  did  I  not  confider,  that  he  picks 
up  a  few  odd  Stories  which  have  been 
handed  about  concerning  his  irreligion , 
particularly  the  celebrated  faying,  he  is 
charg’d  with.  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Philo - 
fopbis :  a  Saying,  which,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  more  ground  to  fallen  upon 
Averrboes,  than  any  of  thofe  Particulars 
I  have  mention’d.  This  writer  has,  with 
no  little  pains,  amafs’d  together  all  that 
he  cou’d  meet  with  upon  this  article  in 
modern  Authors  j  and  in  a  more  em« 
phatical  manner,  enlarges  upon  what  he 
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found  quoted  from  the  Difputations 
which  this  Arabian  wrote  again  ft  Alga- 
zely  a  man  famous  in  the  preceding 
Century  for  being  the  founder  of  a  Se£t 
call’d  the  Motazelas,  and  who  dy’d  A.  H, 
505:  a  Piece  finely  writ,  as  he  tells  us 
from  Rapin  ■,  but,  in  his  own  opinion, 
very  pernicious.  In  this  are  contain’d 
a  great  many  (peculations  concerning 
the  Soul,  confonant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Arijlotle  j  among  the  reft  the  Unity  of 
the  Intellect  is  explain’d  :  from  which 
Mr.  Bayle  wou’d  infer,  that  he  was  a 
very  impious  perlon,  and  one  who  mult 
of  courle  maintain  the  mortality  of  the 
Soul  :  and  conlequently  deny  any  fu¬ 
ture  rewards  or  puniflunents.  Why  he 
fhou’d  be  fo  fond  of  drawing  Av  err  hoes 
into  thele  opinions,  I  will  not  take  the 
liberty  fo  much  as  to  ghefs ;  only  give 
me  leave  to  obferve,  that  if  he  wou’d 
have  confulted  the  Author  himfelf  in- 
ftead  of  the  Collectors  he  here  quotes, 
he  wou’d  have  found  a  very  different  ac¬ 
count 
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couut  of  his  notions :  for  in  one  'di  f 
fertation  Averrhoes  afierts,  that  the  Sou! 
is  not  material  •,  and  in  another  h,  that 
it  is  immortal.  So  ufual  is  it  with  thefe 
compilers  of  fecret  Hiffory  to  run  into 
infinite  mifhkes,  merely  becaule  they 
take  every  thing  at  lecond  hand,  and 
upon  truff :  whereas  would  they  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  go  to  the  Fountain¬ 
head,  and  call  an  eye  only  upon  the 
original,  their  Memoirs  wou’d  have  been 
much  more  exadt. 

But  to  digrefs  no  further,  as  there  - 
is  little  material  in  this  Author,  Aver- 
rhoes,  relating  to  Practice,  I  fliall  not 
trouble  you  now  with  any  further  ac¬ 
count  of  him,  or  his  works.  I  fhall 
only  mention,  that  he  takes  notice  of 
Alkindus  ",  the  Author  of  a  Treadle  now 
extant,  concerning  the  proportion  and  do- 
fes  of  compound  medicines :  and  who,  per¬ 
haps,  might  be  the  fame  with  the  fa- 
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mous  Peripatetic!:  of  that  name  in  the 
reign  of  Almamon.  In  this  book  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  reduce  the  qualities  of  Me¬ 
dicines  to  the  rules  of  Arithmetic!:  and 
Mujick :  but  Averrhoes  juftly  thinks  he 
refin’d  too  much,  and  that  it  is  not  on¬ 
ly  a  work  of  meer  Speculation,  built 
upon  no  folid  ground,  i.  e.  rhat  of  the 
quality  of  a  Medicine  in  the  compound , 
increafing  always  in  a  double  proportion, 
but  owing  altogether  to  his  mi  flaking 
the  lenfe  of  Galen ,  upon  the  lame  lub- 
je<5t. 

There  are  Ibme  other  Arabian  au¬ 
thors,  whole  treadles  are  extant,  luch 
as  Abenguejit,  Bulcafem,  Jefu  Haly ,  Ca- 
manufali,  Rabbi  Mofes,  See.  but  as  they 
contain  little  in  them,  which  is  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and,  as  I  propole  to  give  you  a 
Hiflory  rather  of  Phyjick,  than  of  Phyji- 
cians ,  I  pals  them  by. 

But  there  is  one  writer  Hill  remain¬ 
ing,  which  I  mull,  upon  many  ac¬ 
counts,  Ipeak  of  more  at  large,  and  this 

is 
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is  Alfahar aunts  :  an  Author  never  men¬ 
tion’d  by  any  other  Arabian  Phyfician, 
and  fcarce  known  in  Europe  to  any  but 
Matthaus  de  Gradibus,  (who  dy’d  in 
1 460)  ’till  P.  Ricius’s  tranilation  of  him 
(a  very  bad  one)  appear’d  in  1 5  1 9,  and 
this  itfelf  never  feen  by  Gefner.  The 
tranflator  gives  him  a  very  great  enco¬ 
mium  i  and  fays,  he  is  a  very  clear  wri¬ 
ter,  fuccindt,  and  at  the  fame  time  ve¬ 
ry  comprehenfive  3  and  in  his  opinion 
inferior  to  none,  except  Hippocrates,  and 
his  Interpreter,  Galen.  He  compil’d  a 
work,  call’d  Al-Tafrif,  or  a  Method  of 
PraHice,  divided  into  3  z  Tread  fes,  in 
which  he  is  fuppos’d  by  fome  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  Diagnojlick  part,  and  de¬ 
ferring  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes. 
The  book,  indeed  is  very  methodically 
writ,  and  without  doubt  deferves  a  good 
character.  But  then  I  muft  obferve  to 
you,  that  the  greateft  part  of  this  work 
is  a!  molt  exactly  the  fame  with  what 
we  may  read  in  Rhazes ;  for  inftance, 

the 
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the  zf>th  Tract  about  the  diftempers  in¬ 
cident  to  children  ■,  the  1 8  th  concern¬ 
ing  Arthritic},  dilorders  j  the  3  oth,  which 
treats  of  Mortiferous  Medicines,  are  all 
in  a  manner  tranlcrib’d  from  that  Au¬ 
thor.  More  particularly  in  his  account 
of  the  Small  Pox,  in  the  31ft  treadle, 
he  copies  almoft  every  word  of  what 
R hazes  had  written  upon  the  Pejlilence  ; 
and  fo  little  varies  from  him,  that  he 
retains  the  very  lame  divifions,  and  even 
titles  of  the  Chapters :  nay,  he  mentions 
the  fame  extraordinary  virtue  of  a  Me¬ 
dicine,  which,  tho’  nine  puftules  are  come 
out,  will  prevent  a  tenth  3  tho’  he  des¬ 
cribes  the  Medicine  itlelf  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  fault,  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Editors  of  the  Arabian  writers,  as 
well  as  to  thole  who  have  written  ex- 
pofitions  upon  them :  I  mean  their  mag¬ 
nifying  indifferently,  and  without  any 
dilfinftion,  this  or  that  Author,  as  an 
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Original,  and  as  one,  who  has  peculiar 
excellencies  in  him.  Few  of  them  in¬ 
form  us,  where  they  borrow’d  from  the 
Greeks ,  and  fcarce  one  of  them  feems 
to  apprehend,  how  much  they  Hole 
from  one  another.  Had  they  given  us 
foch  a  detail  as  this,  they  might  have 
fav’d  themfelves  and  their  readers  a 
great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  have  left  us 
home  iliort  animadverfions,  which  wou’d 
have  been  of  more  ufe  than  any  of  their 
voluminous  comments. 

I  n  perufing  this  Author  I  obferv’d, 
that  he  refers  to  a  book,  which  con¬ 
tain’d  the  Precepts  and  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery:  this  he  does  very  often,  particu¬ 
larly]?.  80,  8  i,  8  8,  57,  55,  107,  1  17, 

1 1  8,  125,  1 2-3>  1 1  Mj  1  &c. 

I  compar’d  thefe  paffages  with  Albucajis , 
as  he  is  commonly  call’d,  the  only  Ara¬ 
bian  who  has  left  us  any  feparate  treatife 
of  cbirurgical  operations  j  and  I  had  the 
fatisfadion  to  lee,  that  every  cafe  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  as  mention’d  by  Alfaharavius,  was 

treated 
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treated  of  by  him.  I  defil’d  the  favour 
of  Mr.  Gagnier,  who  has  very  great  skill 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  to  enquire 
whether  the  Arabick  original  of  Albucajts 
cou’d  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Upon  fearching,  he  met  with  one  Ma- 
nufcript  in  Archbijhop  Marjh’s  collection 
N°  54,  with  this  title  (tranflated  into 
Latin  thus)  TraBatus  x  libri  Z  A  H  A- 
r  avi  diBus  operatio  manus  (i.  e.)  Chi- 
rurgia  &  ars  medica ,  circa  cauterizatio- 
nem ,  &  diffeBionem  &  commifjionem  fra- 
Burarum,  in  tres  partes  dijlributus  —  but 
not  finding  the  name  of  Abulcajim, 
(which  is  the  name  given  him  in  a  La¬ 
tin  M  S.  there  by  Gerardus  Carmonenjis , 
who  tranflated  him)  he  went  further, 
and  found  another  Manufcript  amongffc 
Dr.  Huntington's  N  °  i  5  6>  with  this  title 
at  large  — -  Pars  xi  libri  Al-Tafrif  Au¬ 
thor  e  Abubcdfem  Chalaf  Ebn-Abbds  AU 
Zahar  avi  —  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ma¬ 
nufcript  were  thefe  words  tranflated  out 
of  Arabick  thus,  Explicit  hie  TraBatus 

de 
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de  Chirurgid,  ejlque  conclufio  fottus  li- 
bri  Practices  medicine  c'ujus  Author  eji 
Ab’ul-cafem,  See.  Die  primo  menfis  Safar 
A.  H.  807.  and  in  the  Latin  MS.  al¬ 
ready  mention’d  of  Gerardus ,  it  is  call’d 
particula  30  hhri  Albucilim.  The  joint- 
authority  of  thefe  two  Manufcripts  con¬ 
curring  with  what  I  have  obferv’d  be- 

O 

fore,  about  the  references  to  a  treadle  of 
Surgery,  puts  it,  I  think,  beyond  all 
difpute,  that  what  we  have  now  under 
the  name  of  Aljahara-vius  and  Alhucajis 
were  writ  by  the  fame  perfon.  Add  to 
this,  that  Alhucajis  often  refers  to  a 
book,  which  he  had  writ  concerning 
the  Practice  of  Phyfick  But  as  I  am 
now  proceeding  to  (peak  of  the  Chi- 
rurgical  works  of  this  Author,  I  fhall 
call  him  by  the  latter  name,  as  being 
more  known,  to  avoid  condition  upon 
this  head. 

I  Don’t  find  any  certainty  of  this 
Author’s  age,  but  he  is  generally  (tho’ 
for  what  reafon  I  do  not  apprehend) 

fuppos’d 
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fuppos’d  to  have  liv’d  about  the  year 
1085  :  but  there  is  fome  ground  to 
think  he  was  not  fo  ancient.  For  in 
treating  of  ‘wounds ,  he  deferibes  the  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  Turks  m :  a  nation  which  fearce 
made  any  figure,  ’till  the  middle  at  lead 
of  the  twelfth  century.  And  from  what 
he  fays,  that  Surgery ,  in  his  time,  was 
in  a  manner  extinft ;  Co  that  (carce  any 
footftep  of  the  art  remained  J :  one  may, 

I  think,  infer,  that  he  liv’d  long  after 
Avicenna ;  for  in  that  Phyfician’s  time, 
we  know.  Surgery  was  in  good  repute. 
Albucajts  reviv’d  it  5  and  thinks  it  is  the 
higheit  impudence  to  attempt  any  thing 
in  it,  without  being  well  verfed  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  and  in  the  virtues  of  Medicines', 
efpecially  the  former  j  and  adjures  all  of 
this  profeflion  never  to  undertake,  for 
the  fake  of  gain,  a  cafe  which  they  do 
not  underftand.  Tho’  he  takes  a  great 
deal  from  the  Greeks,  and  eipecially  from 
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JEtius,  and  Paulus,  yet  of  the  PraUica I 
writers  he  mentions  only  Hippocrates, 
and  Galen :  and  this  by  the  way  may  be 
another  reafon  to  make  us  believe,  that 
he  is  the  fame  perfon  with  Al faharauius, 
who  in  like  manner  in  his  pra&ical 
work,  does  not  quote  above  four  ox  five 
authors,  m.  Rbazes,  Honain,  &tc.  be- 
fides  thele  t-vso.  He  throws  by,  he  Cays, 
all  that  is  fuperfluous  in  Surgery,  and 
retains  only  what  is  uleful  and  neceilary : 
and  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  join’d  long 
reading  and  experience  together ;  and  pro- 
cells  he  will  relate  nothing,  but  what  he 
had  ken.  He  is  to  be  commended  par¬ 
ticularly  for  this,  that  he  is  the  only  one 
among  the  ancients,  who  has  delcrib’d 
the  mfirummts  in  each  operation,  and 
explain’d  the  ule  of  them  ;  and  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  chefe  inftruments  are  in  both 
she  Arabick  Manuicripts,  which  I  have 
nam’d,  tho’  not  fo  finely  and  elegantly 
drawn,  as  in  the  Latin  copy.  Another 
thing  very  remarkable,  and  indeed  pe¬ 
culiar 
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culiar  to  himfelf,  is,  that  he  gives  his 
reader  warning,  wherever  there  is  any 
danger  in  the  operation :  a  caution  ma¬ 
ny  times  as  ufeful,  as  the  long  and  mi¬ 
nute  directions  of  others,  how  to  per¬ 
form  it. 

I  n  his  fir  ft  book  he  treats  only  of 
Cauteries ;  and  fee  ms  to  be  in  a  rapture 
in  (peaking  of  the  divine  and  fecret  vir¬ 
tue  of  fire :  he  gives  an  account  of  ffty 
diftempers,  where  they  may  be  of  fer- 
vice,  and  in  which  he  actually  expe¬ 
rienc’d  the  method  him  (elf  And  tis 
very  certain  that  by  this  operation,  how¬ 
ever  painful  and  terrible,  furprizing 
cures  have  often  been  done.  He  lays 
down  all  the  directions  for  applying 
them :  and  none  fhou’d  ufe  them,  he 
fays,  but  thofe  who  have  a  good  infight 
into  Anatomy ,  and  know  exactly  where 
the  nerves,  the  tendons,  the  veins,  and 
arteries  lie4 :  and  therefore  he  advifes 
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great  caution  in  this  refped,  and  relates 
the  Hi  Story  or  one,  who  was  kill’d  in  a  Sci¬ 
atica  \  for  want  of  this  circumfpedion  ; 
by  cauterizing  the  inJJep  and  hurting  the 
tendons  there.  And  for  this  very  cafe  he 
defcribes  a  cautery,  terrible, he  fays  himfelfj 
to  behold,  (and  therefore  not  often  us’d  by 
him)  yet  however  of  very  great  efficacy  • 
and  accordingly  he  recommends  it,  in 
cafes  of  extremity,  to  his  difciples.  We  fee 
how  much  more  familiar  the  pradice  of 
the  Cautery  was  with  this  Arabian ,  than 
even  with  the  Greeks :  and  we  may  the 
lefs  wonder  at  it,  fince  the  way  of  burn¬ 
ing  by  the  potential  Cautery  had  been 
commonly  ufed  by  that  nation,  and  had 
the  name  of  ujlio  Arabica  given  it  many 
ages  before,  as  Diofcorides c  informs  us 
in  the  Hiflory  of  Goats -dung,  which  was 
the  material  they  applied.  And  ProfperAl- 
pinus  remarks,  that  in  his  time  Ujlion  was 
the  remedy  molt  us’d,  and  was  mod  de- 
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pended  upon  for  inveterate  diftempers, 
and  particularly  aches,  not  only  among 
the  /Egyptians ,  but  among  the  Arabian 
Horlemen,  who  liv’d  chiefly  in  tents, 
and  in  defarts b.  The  lame  obfervation 
We  find  in  Bellonius c,  who  fiw  him  (elf 
this  method  practiced  among  the  Turks : 
and  what  they  made  ule  of  for  this  pur- 
pole,  was  either  fome  rag,  or  wick  of  a 
candle. 

I N  his  fecond  book  he  treats  at  large 
of  the  operations  perform’d  by  Incijton, 
to  the  number  of  ninety-  fe-ven :  and  in 
his  introduction  oblerves,  that  this  part 
of  Surgery ,  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  what  he  had  juft  now  treated  of 
(i.  e.)  the  ule  of  the  Cautery,  and  there¬ 
fore  fhou’d  be  undertaken  with  much 
more  caution  and  circumlpeCtion  ;  be-* 
caule  upon  this  frequently  enlues  an  eva¬ 
cuation  of  blood,  in  which  alone  life 
confifts.  I  lhall  take  notice  only  of 
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what  feems  to  be  invented*  or  impro¬ 
ved  by  him  :  and  now  and  then  remind 
you  by  the  way,  where  he  has  added 
any  thing  to,  or  varied  from  thofe  who 
wrote  before  him. 

H  e  begins  with  deferibing  the  ope¬ 
ration,  in  opening  a  Hydrocephalus :  not 
only  where  the  water  is  colledted  between 
the  bone,  and  skin ;  but  where  it  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  skull,  and  the  Dura  Mater.  The 
manner  of  performing  it  in  each  fort  is 
chiefly  taken  from  Paulas :  but  he  adds 
from  his  own  experience,  that  he  wou’d 
rather  diffuade  fuch  an  attempt,  for  he 
never  law  it  fucceed  in  any  one  in  fiance. 
And  this  is  his  opinion  in  general,  in 
relation  to  both  the  forts  he  here  men¬ 
tions.  However,  as  to  the  firft  of  them, 
where  the  tumour  is  external,  fometimes 
on  the  fore-part,  fometimes  on  the 
hind-part,  and  contain’d  between  the 
skin  and  the  Cranium,  or  perhaps  even 

between  the  bone  and  the  Pericranium  ■ 

*  ■ 

tho’  he  does  not  feem  to  encourage  the 
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operation  even  in  fuch  a  cafe,  yet  Hi- 
ftory  furnifhes  us  with  examples,  where 
a  cure  has  been  perform’d ;  which  I  Hull 
have  a  more  proper  opportunity  to  {peak 
of  in  another  place.  There  is  flill  a 
third  Sort  of  Hydrocephalus,  where  the 
fluid  is  confin’d  not  only  between  the 
Dura  and  Pia  Mater ,  but  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  Brain  itfeli :  which  laft  in  its 
own  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  all  authors,  is  generally,  if  not 
utterly  incurable,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  attempted  by  any  wife  man.  Tho’ 
the  reafon  they  generally  aflign  for  the 
operation  here  being  fo  fatal,  feems  to  Sac 
very  unfatisfa&ory  j  I  mean  the  divid« 
in 2  the  Dura  Mater.  Wounds  here,  no 

O 

doubt,  are  always  attended  with  feme 
danger:  and  we  have  instances  every¬ 
day,  how  the  leafl;  punfture  in  a  part 
fo  exquifitely  fenflble,  often  caufes  an 
Inflammation,  Feaver,  Delirium,  and 
Death.  Upon  this  account  Albucafis 
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gives  a  great  caution  a,  how  it  ought  to 
be  loofen’d  from  the  bone,  as  he  fays  it 
may  eafily  be,  in  applying  the  Trepan : 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  hurting  this 
Membrane,  he  orders  a  rim  or  margin 
to  be  made  in  the  inftrument,  in  order 
to  hinder  its  going  too  deep  :  a  contri¬ 
vance,  which  Acquapcndente  afterwards 
improv’d,  by  adding  rco'mgs  to  it :  and 
without  diipute  all  this  caution  in  the 
operation  is  very  proper.  However  we 
know,  that  not  only  wounds  have  been 
made  in  thofe  parts  of  this  Membrane, 
which  are  free  from  the  great  blood- 
veflels,  but  that  pieces  of  the  Membrane 
ltfelf  have  been  feparated,  and  matter 
which  lay  under  it,  or  in  its  duplicature, 
confequently  difeharg’d  without  lofs  of 
life.  A  ftronger  argument  ftill  is,  that 
where  even  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
has  come  out,  the  Patient  has  recover’d, 
Upon  this  foot  of  reafoning  fome  have 
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advis’d  the  opening  of  this  Membrane, 
whenever  any  humour  or  matter  was 
lodg’d  between  It  and  the  Via  Mater . 
Vcrtunianus  and  Gabriel  Ferrara  feem  to 
be  rhe  fir [l,  who  recommended  this  Pra¬ 
ctice,  and  Glandorp  and  Marchetti  tell 
us,  that  they  have  tried  it  with  fuccefs. 
And  tho’  the  attempt  has  been  thought 
fo  bold,  that  few  have  ventur’d  to  put  it 
in  execution,  yet  leveral  of  our  own 
Surgeons  have  found  by  experience,  that 
this  method  has  been  both  necellary  and 
fafe. 

I T  will  not  be  foreign  to  this  pur- 
pole  to  make  a  further  remark,  that 
jlbucajis,  where  he  treats  of  applying  a 
Cautery  to  the  Head  d,  (an  application 
he  by  no  means  approves  of)  acquaints 
us  what  a  great  opinion  fome  had  of 
it,  who  imagin’d  Fumes  and  Vapours 
might  be  let  out  of  the  brain  thorough 
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the  Dura  Mater ,  by  fuch  a  vent.  Some 
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of  the  moderns  have  run  into  the  fame 
conceit ;  and  have  been  Hill  more  ex¬ 
travagant  in  directing  the  cure,  by  fo 
painful  an  operation,  as  Trepanning. 
But  this  Membrane  is  fo  thick  and  com¬ 
pact,  in  a  natural  Hate,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  any  thing  contain’d  within  its 
cavity  can  pals  thorough  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  Anatomy  may  teach  us,  how  abfurd 
this  advice  muff  be.  And  wherever  it 
has  done  good,  in  the  Head-ach ,  Ver¬ 
tigo,  Epilepjy ,  &c.  as  lorne  affirm,  (and 
accordingly  with  the  like  difcretion,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  the  belt  Sur¬ 
geons  in  all  ages,  and  the  light  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  order  the  Trepan  to  be  fet  in  the 
middle  of  the  coronal  Suture)  there  has 
been  either  a  foulnefs  in  the  bone,  or  pus , 
blood,  or  worms,  collected  between  the 
skull,  and  the  Dura  Mater  :  the  removal 
of  which,  and  not  letting  out  the  ima¬ 
ginary  fumes,  cures  the  diftemper  ;  as 
appears  even  from  the  accounts  of  Seve¬ 
rinus  him  lei  f,  a  violent  advocate  for  Tre- 
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■panning  in  all  thefe  cafes.  And  that  this 
is  the  truth  of  the  fact,  is  evident  from 
the  very  arguments  thefe  Authors  ufe 
to  fliew  us  the  reafon  of  fetch  a  Practice. 
For  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  common 
cuftom  among  Faulkoners  to  open  the 
skull  of  their  Hawks  in  a  Vertigo ,  with 
a  Cautery  :  from  whence,  fey  they,  pro¬ 
ceeds  an  Ichor  or  fenious  matter,  which, 
when  it  has  done  running,  makes  a 
perfect  recovery.  So  that  the  very  in- 
ftance  they  give,  to  prove  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Trepan  in  thefe  cafes,  fhews 
that  fotne  extravafeted  matter,  not  any 
Fume  or  Vapour,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

From  what  has  been  feid,  it  plain¬ 
ly  appears,  that  the  wounding  the  Dura 
Mater  does  not  account  for  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  opening  an  internal  Hydrocepha¬ 
lus  ;  as  little  fetisfaclory  is  the  reafon 
which  Acquapendente  gives  for  it,  the 
letting  in  cold  air  upon  the  brain.  The 
danger  which  Albucafs  apprehends,  feerns 
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rather  to  a  the  from  a  total  relaxation 
and  weaknefs  of  the  brain  and  all  the 
nervous  fyfleni,  and  indeed  a  di (folia¬ 
tion  of  nature  itfelf.  For  in  this  cafe, 
not  only  the  Ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  are  affected  ;  but 
the  di  item  per  often  reaches  thorough  all 
the  Spine  itlelf :  So  that  the  Water  ma¬ 
king  its  way  down  through  the  whole 
length  of  it,  frequently  raifes  Chryjlalline 
Tumours  in  the  back.  Accordingly,  when 
any  fuch  is  open’d,  one  may  fometimes 
from  thence  blow  up  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain.  And  for  this  reafon,  becaufe 
the  feat  of  the  diftemper  lies  higher, 
opening  the  Tumour,  which  appears  in 
thefe  lower  parts,  feldom  proves  of  any 
fervice. 

Albucajis ,  tho’  he  does  not  think  it 
proper  to  ufe  any  incifion  in  a  Hydro¬ 
cephalus,  yet  in  other  cutaneous  fwellings 
of  the  Head,  which  are  fmall  and  cir*> 
cumferib’d,  efpecially,  if  they  are  con¬ 
tain’d  in  a  Cyftis ,  by  all  means  adviles 

the 
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the  operation :  and  fays  there  is  no  man¬ 
ner  of  danger  in  it,  if  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  the  Arteries  and  Nerves ; 
and  much  lefs,  when  what  is  contain’d 
in  the  Tumour  is  a  hard  ftony  fubftance, 
becaufe  there  is  Ids  danger  of  any  flux 
of  blood.  And  he  trives  an  inftance 

O 

from  his  own  experience,  where  he  open¬ 
ed  fuch  a  fwelling  in  an  old  woman,  and 
found  what  was  enclos’d  in  it  was  no 
eaixer  to  be  broken,  than  a  Flint. 

Albucajis ,  copying  after  Paulas,  {peaks 
of  Tumours  in  the  Tonjils,  which  in¬ 
flame  and  fuppurate  :  and  explains  the 
manner  how  in  fome  cafes,  the  Tonjils 
themfelves,  when  they  are  much  tume¬ 
fied,  fliou’d  be  extirpated17:  a  Practice 
tho’  attended  with  difficulty,  yet  fome- 
times  with  no  danger  as  Ctlfas  allures 
us,  and  the  experience  of  the  Moderns 
can  attefl.  However  he  does  not  ad- 
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vife  the  operation,  unlels  the  Tumour 
be  of  a  white  colour,  and  round,  and 
the  root  of  it,  befides,  fmall.  For  if 
the  bails  be  very  large,  a  flux  of  blood, 
he  lays,  is  much  to  be  fear’d  :  which 
has  often  indeed  happen’d  in  this  cafe, 
(o  as  to  prove  extremely  troublefome,  if 
not  dangerous.  Upon  which  account 
Acquapendente ,  who  never  is  inclin’d  to 
any  fevere  operation,  does  in  a  manner 
difluade  this,  tho’  recommended  by  the 
authorities  I  have  mention’d  :  and  others 
choofe  to  apply  a  mould  Catiftick,  which 
by  being  let  into  the  very  aperture  of 
the  Tonjils,  wafts  the  lubftance  of  them 
by  degrees :  and  this  indeed  Ice  ms  to  be 
the  fefer  method,  and  in  mod  cafes  as 
effectual. 

I  n  the  lame  chapter  Albucafis  takes 
notice  of  fome  other  Tumours,  which 
lometimes  grow  in  the  Mouth  and  the 
Throat,  and  which  he  fays  rnuft  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  in  the  feme  manner  which  he 
deferib’d  before  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ton- 
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fils.  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  Hiftory 
of  fuch  a  T amour,  which  was  livid  and 
without  pain,  in  a  woman,  who  cou’d 
neither  fwallow  liquids  nor  folids,  nor 
even  Icarce  breathe ;  and  who  mull  have 
died  in  a  day  or  two,  unlels  a  (lilted  by 
the  Art  of  Surgery.  This  Tumour  had 
thrown  out  two  branches  into  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  Nofe :  he  gives  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  how  he  proceeded  in  ma¬ 
king  incifions  by  degrees,  and  cutting 
them  off:  ’till  at  laffc,  when  he  obfetv’d, 
that  after  he  had  remov’d  one,  a  new 
one  Iprung  up,  and  that  he  was,  as  it 
were,  only  taking  off  a  Hydras  Head, 
he  had  recourle  to  the  Cautery :  which 
he  lays,  muff  have  hinder’d  any  further 
mcreafe  of  the  (welling ;  tho’  he  is  la 
ingenuous  as  to  confels,  that  he  does  not 
know,  what  God  did  with  the  woman 
after. 

H  e  lays  down  alio  the  method  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dodtrine  of  Paulus,  whom 
he  here  tranfcribes)  of  cutting  off  the 

Uvula  °, 
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Uvula0,  when  it  is  impoftumed,  or  Co 
lax,  that  no  Topical  medicines  will  reduce 
it :  and  he  wives  this  caution,  as  the 
other  does,  not  to  take  off  any  more, 
than  what  is  a  preternatural  excreffence, 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  voice.  For  the 
Uvula  indeed  is  not  improperly  called 
the  PleUrum  vocis ,  and  is  generally  of 
abfolute  neceflity  to  articulate  (peaking. 
But  Hildanus  deffribes  a  caff,  where  the 
want  of  it  produc’d  no  impediment  in 
the  fpeech.  And  Fallopius  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  lofs  of  the  Uvula,  then  only  aff 
fedfcs  the  voice,  when  the  palate  is  loft 
too :  tho’  it  muff  be  confefs’d,  that  the 
inftance  is  very  rare.  But  when  in  this 
affedtion  of  the  Uvula,  the  patient  will 
not  admit  of  incifion, or  the  aUual  cautery, 
he  adviffs  a  liquid  caujlick  made  with 
Lime,  which  applied  through  an  inftru- 
ment,  in  half  an  hour  ( Paulus  fays  an 
hour )  makes  the  part  black,  and  con¬ 
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tra&s  it,  ’till  by  degrees  it  falls  off :  a 
method,  which  he  frequently  ufes  in 
other  cafes  h  And  our  Surgeons  have 
luch  an  inftrument,  as  an  Uvula  Spoon, 
to  this  day. 

I  n  treating  of  a  Bronchocele  ?,  or  a 
rupture  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck, 
which,  he  lays,  is  moll  frequent  in  Wo* 
men ,  he  is  fuller,  than  the  Greeks  or  Cel- 
fits  ;  and  he  very  rightly  diltinguilhes  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  natural,  and  that 
which  is  accidental.  The  firjl  fort  is 
not  to  be  touch’d.  Of  the  fecond  there 
are  two  Species:  one  like  a  Tumour, 
which  contains  fome  grols  lubftance  j 
the  other  like  an  Aneuryfm.  But  tho’ 
he  is  fo  bold  in  uling  the  Knife,  he  ad« 
vifes  the  operation  only  in  the  former 
cafe  :  and  even  not  there  neither,  un- 
lels  the  Tumour  be  Ioofe,  and  little,  and 
enclos’d  in  a  Cyjlis,  This  fort  of  (wel¬ 
ling  may,  no  doubt,  be  remov’d  by  art. 
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Sometimes  thele  excrelcencies  are  full  of 
Water,  lometimes  they  have  nothing  in 
them  but  Air :  and  thele  calcs  likewile  may 
be  remedied  by  Incifion,  Friction,  or  Com- 
prejjton.  Sometimes  they  turn  to  a  flejhy 
fu  bit  a  nee,  which  lying  between  the  skin 
and  the  wind-pipe,  relembles  a  Flap  or 
Dewlap  hanging  out,  juft  like  that  of  a 
Turky-coch,  when  he  is  angry.  This  is 
a  very  frequent  diftemper  in  thole  coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  drink  great  quantities  of 
cold  water:  elpecially  where  they  do  not 
cool  their  water  in  [now,  as  in  other 
warm  Climates  $  but  pour  Ice  into  it, 
as  the  way  is  with  the  ordinary  people, 
who  live  upon  the  bleak  Mountains  of 
Genoa  and  Piedmont .  The  matter  of  fadfc 
is  as  true,  as  that  they  themlelves  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  drinking  this  water:  and 
from  the  nature  of  cold,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  this  effedt.  For  the 
liquor  in  going  down,  mult  needs  chill 
the  mulcles  of  the  Throat ,  i.  e.  it  contracts 
the  vedels,  and  thickens  the  humours 

which 
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which  float  in  them  at  the  fame  time, 
from  whence  mu  ft  follow  a  ftagnation 
or  obftru&ion,  and  after  a  while  a  (wel¬ 
ling  in  thofe  parts.  And  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  T umours,  which  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  this  caufe,  are  and  always  conti¬ 
nue  flejhy  :  whereas  other  Bronchocele’s , 
which  proceed  from  Jlrains,  hruifes,  and 
filch  like  accidents,  often  (uppurate,  or 
turn  to  a  Meliceris ,  Steatoma,  Sec.  as 
Albucajis  obferves.  Among  the  Spaniards 
fwellings  in  the  Glands  of  the  throat  are 
very  frequent,  who  indulge  themielves 
immoderately  in  the  u(e  of  cold  liquors. 
And  that  the  coldnefs  not  only  of  the 
liquors,  but  of  the  Climate  itfelf,  may 
produce  thefe  effects,  feems  to  be  plain 
from  the  obfervations  we  find  in  writers, 
that  thefe  fwellings  about  the  throat  and 
head,  are  much  more  frequent  among 
the  Northern  Nations,  than  the  Sou¬ 
thern. 
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Tumours  very  often  happen  in 
the  Thyroidal  glands  ,  but  fuch  a  fwelling 
is  not  properly  a  Bronchocele,  though 
fometimes  fo  mi  (call’d,  but  a  Struma, 
or  Scrophula  colli.  In  morbid  bodies  I 
have  (een  thefe  glands  enlarg’d  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  bignefs,  fo  as  to  reach  down 
almoft  to  the  Clavicles  :  and  in  fuch  ca¬ 
fes  they  generally  turn  Scirrhous.  When 
the  fwelling  here  is  thus  confirm’d,  we 
may  eafily  learn  from  Anatomy ,  were  we 
not  warn’d  by  ALtius,  that  the  diftempcr 
is  in  its  own  nature  incurable  :  for  I  be¬ 
lieve,  neither  any  inward  medicine  nor 
outward  application  can  dijfohe  it  5  and 
repellents  wou’d  rather  do  mifchieb  and 
throw  the  Humour  upon  fome  other 
part,  Neither  wou’d  any  prudent  Sur¬ 
geon,  l  prefume,  attempt  to  extirpate 
foch  a  large  Tumour,  for  fear  of  cut¬ 
ting  an  artery  or  vein,  or  the  recurrent 
nerve.  And  Alhucafs r  gives  us  a  fuffi- 
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dent  caution,  in  telling  the  ftory  of  an 
ignorant  operator,  who  in  this  cafe,  by 
wounding  the  Arteries  of  the  neck,  kil¬ 
led  the  patient  upon  the  fpot. 

H  e  relates  the  cafe  of  two  fungous 
Iwellings'  in  the  belly  which  he  cut  off', 
in  one  was  contain’d  eighteen  ounces,  in 
the  other  fix  ounces,  of  a  liquid  lub- 
ftance :  they  were  white,  and  the  roots 
of  them  finall ;  the  edges  of  them  were 
invers’d,  and  a  Humour  continually 
ooz’d  out  of  them.  But  he  gives  the 
operator  a  great  caution,  how  he  fhou’d 
be  lure,  that  it  is  no  Aneuryfrn:  or  if 
there  be  the  leaft  fulpicion  of  it,  to  have 
a  Cautery  in  readinels.  When  the  patient 
is  afraid  of  fuch  an  operation,  he  pro¬ 
poles  another  way  of  tying  them  with  a 
leaden  thread,  ’till  they  drop  off.  But 
if  the  roots  are  large  and  thick,  and  the 
Tumour  of  an  ill  colour  $  he  forbids 
tampering  with  it,  for  fear  of  its  being 
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cancerous.  And  as  to  Cancers  u,  he  thinks, 
tho’  they  are  never  Co  recent,  they  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  if  large ;  for  he 
never  cur’d  one,  or  (aw  one  cured.  So 
that  you  lee  that,  though  this  writer’s 
Surgery  is  very  bold,  and  what  wou’d 
now  be  call’d  cruel,  yet  he  never  raflily 
ftuck  in  his  knife  at  a  venture :  but  al¬ 
ways  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  and  confider’d  the  proba¬ 
bility  of:  fuccefs,  before  he  attempted  the 
operation  in  any  of  thefe  dangerous  dif- 
tempers. 

I  n  the  fifty -feventh  chapter  he  treats 
of  Cireimcifiion x,  and  fays,  none  of  the 
ancients  fpeak  one  word  of  it,  and  that 
he  was  the  firfi  who  found  it  out,  and 
practic’d  it.  This  by  the  way  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof,  that  he  not  only  had  forgot 
what  Paulas  expreisly  wrote  upon  this 
very  article,  but  that  he  had  never 
met  with  Celfus ;  who  defcribes  much 
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the  fame  manner  of  cure  in  a  Phi- 
mofis  y. 

The  observations  he  makes  about 
delivering  women,  either  of  a  live  or  a 
dead  child,  are  many,  and  proper.  The 
inftance  he  gives  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  is  very  extraordinary,  of  a  woman  % 
who  had  a  child  which  died  in  the  Ute¬ 
rus,  and  after  that  was  pregnant  again  • 
the  fecond  conception  died  too.  Some 
time  after  an  Abfcefs  broke  out  at  the 
navel,  from  whence,  to  his  great  fur- 
prize,  not  only  pus,  but  bones  came  out. 
Upon  reflection  he  found,  they  were 
the  bones  of  a  Foetus,  and  he  took  a 
great  many  of  them  out.-  The  wo¬ 
man  liv’d  many  years  after,  but  had  a 
continual  running  Ulcer  at  that  place. 
However  ftrange  this  ftory  may  appear, 
the  experience  of  the  moderns  fu  mi  flies 
us  with  feveral  parallel  inftances ;  one 
particularly,  where  the  woman  not  only 
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recover’d,  but  liv’d  to  have  a  child  af¬ 
ter  a.  And  there  have  been  cafes,  where 
the  Foetus  has  never  been  in  the  Uterus 
but  has  lain  either  in  the  Ovary,  the  Fal¬ 
lopian  Tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen  icfelf:  fo  that  fometimes  the  bones 
have  made  their  way  out  at  the  Anus, 
or  thorough  the  Muffles  above  the  Os 
Fubis. 

It  is  a  remarkable  cafe  we  find  in 

t 

chap.  8  6,  of  an  Abffels  in  the  thigh, 
which  made  the  bone  carious  the  length 
of  a  Palm :  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  by  degrees,  caff  itfelf  off,  and  (a 
firm  a  callus  grew  in  its  room,  that  the 
man  was  able  to  walk  very  well  after. 
And  the  ftory  he  tells  of  one,  is  no  Jeff 
lingular,  who  in  a  Gangrene b  cur’d  him* 
(elf  by  cutting  off  his  hand,  when  he 
(Atbucajis)  had  refus’d  to  do  it  for  fear 
he  fliou’d  die  in,  or  quickly  after  the 
operation.  He  mentions  this  inftance, 
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he  fays,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to 
fhew,  what  may  be  fometimes  underta¬ 
ken  with  confidence  in  fuch  mortifica¬ 
tions  :  and  he  very  well  obferves,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  fo  much  ufe  to  an  un- 
derftanding  Pradicioner,  as  to  attend 
diligently  to  all  the  cafes  he  can,  which 
may  be  a  diredion  to  him  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


H  e  is  more  full  and  circumftantial 
in  delcribing  the  Paracentejis  in  Drop- 
fies,  than  either  Celfus  or  Paulus  is :  and 
fays,  that  of  thefe  an  Afcites  is  the  on¬ 
ly  fort,  which  admits  of  this  operation ; 
he  might  have  added  too,  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  the  only  cure,  which  the  di- 
ftemper  admits  of.  For  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  I  am  afraid,  that  all  internal 
medicines,  whatever  miracles  are  pre¬ 
tended  to  by  them,  mull  fail  ^  and  the 
Patient  ought  to  have  the  honeft  advice 
given  him,  to  have  timely  recourfe 
to  Surgery,  which  can  afford  him  the 
only  remedy  by  a  Paracentejis ,  or  Tapping. 

It 
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It  fee  ms  as  if  nature  had  hr  ft  pointed 
out  this  application  j  the  water  being 
fometimes  obferv’d  in  a  Dropfy  by  a  ca- 
fual  wound,  or  by  its  own  force,  to 
burft  out,  as  it  were  by  way  of  Crips,  at 
the  Navel  and  other  parts  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men.  And  therefore  this  operation  is  as 
old,  as  any  records  we  have  in  Phyftck  : 
it  is  mention’d  feveral  times  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  is  Co  accurately  fee  down  by 
this  Author,  that  the  moderns  have  ad¬ 
ded  very  little  to  make  it  fafer  or  more 
commodious.  Accordingly  he  defines 
the  place,  where  the  Aperture  is  beft 
made  j  he  gives  us  the  method  of  ma¬ 
king;  it :  and  defcribes  the  form  of  the 

<D 

inftrument,  a  Spathomele ,  with  tnvo 
edges,  which,  after  the  incifton  is  per¬ 
form’d,  muft  be  drawn  out,  and  a  Can¬ 
nula  put  into  the  hole  j  fo  fenc’d  with  a 
fort  of  a  ring,  that  it  fhou’d  not  go  too 
deep.  He  relates  at  length  the  manage¬ 
ment,  which  muft  be  us’d  to  keep  it  in* 
in  order  to  evacuate  the  water  thorough 
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it  the  better.  And  this  way  certainly 
anfwers  the  end  of  that  inftrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Barbette,  or  rather  Blockius, 
tho’  the  former  wcu’d  have  it  be  thought. 

O  y 

that  no  fuch  thing;  was  ever  in  ule  among 
the  ancients. 

A  s  to  the  manner  of  evacuating  the 
water,  he  is  Co  particular,  as  to  advile 
the  letting-out  about  half  of  it  the  hill 
time  :  and  then  every  day  by  intervals, 
luch  a  proper  quantity  as  the  flrength 
of  the  Patient  can  bear  (which  mull  be 
judg’d  of,  he  lays,  by  the  Pulfe  and  the 
Refpiration)  ’till  the  water  is  quite  ex- 
haufted.  Celfus  lays  this  quantity  Ihou’d 
be  about  a  Hemina :  tho’  to  our  lurprize 
we  may  find  it  allerted  by  leveral  of  the 
modern  Surgeons,  that  the  quantity  to 
be  evacuated  by  Tapping,  is  no  where  ex- 
prefs’d  or  alfign’d.  He  forbids,  as  all 
the  ancients  and  indeed  almoft  all  the 
moderns  do,  the  drawing  off  all  the 
water  at  once,  for  fear  of  a  Syncope  or 
Death :  for  which  realon  this  operation, 

tho' 
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tho’  practic’d  from  all  antiquity,  has 
been  generally  look’d  upon  as  extremely 
dangerous. 

If  we  may  believe  Hiftory,  foch ac¬ 
cidents  have  certainly  happen’d  :  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  thought  out  of 
the  way  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of 
this  appearance;  that  fo  we  may  with 
more  lecurity  avoid  the  danger  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  liable  to ;  Specially  fince  the 
writers  of  Surgery  are  fo  filent  in  this 
particular.  Fienus  indeed  gives  us  two 
reafons,  (which,  tho’  he  mentions  no¬ 
thing;  of  it,  he  feems  to  tranforibe  with 
little  variation  from  C.  Aurelianus)  why 
there  is  fuch  immediate  danger  upon 
drawing  out  the  water  all  at  once.  FirJ!> 
becaule  the  water,  tho’  preternatural, 
has  a  native  heat,  and  is  well  ftor’d  with 
Spirits,  and  therefore  upon  its  being  fud- 
denly  let  out,  the  parts  are  left  cold, 
and  nature  being  deftitute  of  this  heac 
and  refrelhment  grows  languid  and  life- 
Uk  To  this  it  is  eafily  aniwer’d,  that 
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the  Fifcera  of  the  Abdomen,  after  the  emit 
lion  of  the  water,  are  as  warm  as  they 
fhould  be  in  a  natural  ftate :  and  fuppofe 
they  fhou’d  any  of  them  contra#  this 
imaginary  frigidity,  we  know  very  well 
by  experience,  that  ’twou’d  be  far  from 
aftefting  the  vitals  fo  fuddenly,  and  put¬ 
ting  an  immediate  period  to  life.  Be- 
fides  we  find  often  upon  difleffcion,  the 
two  principal  of  them,  the  Liver  and 
the  Spleen,  not  at  all  tainted  in  this  dif 
eafe.  The  fecond  reafbn  is  much  of  the 
fame  ftamp,  that  the  water  in  an  Afcites, 
is  fecundum  quid,  as  he  exprefles  it,  be- 
come  natural,  and  the  parts  have  been 
us’d  to  fwim  in  it,  and  to  be  cherifh’d 
by  it :  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  they  change  their  fituation,  and  from 
this  fudden  change  enfues  death.  The 
arguments  are  fb  precarious,  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  fo  inconclufive,  that  at  firft 
view  the  weaknefs  of  the  reafon  difco- 
Vers  itfelf  The  frme  may  be  (aid  as  to 

the  Fuga  Vacui ,  which  he  mentions  in 

an- 
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another  place.  Thele  are  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  I  can  find,  which  authors  furnifh 
us  with :  fo  that  if  we  wou’d  be  latis- 
fied  in  this  particular,  we  mull:  fome 
other  way  account  for  this  effedt,  which 
the  hidden  evacuation  of  the  water  lome- 
times  produces  :  and  perhaps  we  may 
rationally  enough  explain  it,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  manner,  in  which  an  Afcites 
is  firft  form’d. 

And  I  fliall  examine  firfi,  what 
{hare  the  blood-  veffels  may  have  in  it $ 
whole  coats  are  lo  contriv’d,  that  from 
whatever  caule  the  blood  flags  in  its 
motion,  or  ftagnates  in  the  Capillary 
ducts,  the  thinner  particles  can  make  their 
way  thro’  the  pores  of  them,  lo  as  not 
to  return  again  into  the  road  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  :  and  the  longer  this  caule  acts, 
the  velfels  will  be  more  difcended,  and 
the  humours  more  ealily  extravalated. 
So  we  find  by  experiment,  that,  if  a 
Ligature  be  made  upon  the  Jugular  Vein 
of  a  Dog,  a  lerous  matter  will  ooze  out 
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between  the  Integuments  of  the  Head  and 
into  the  In  ter  ft  ices  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
neck.  So  too  in  the  veflels  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  whatever  makes  too  great  a  compref- 
lion  upon  them,  or  cauies  an  obftruc- 
tion  in  them,  the  more  fluid  parts  of 
the  blood,  that  is,  the  Serous ,  are  forc’d 
thro’  the  coats  of  them,  and  float  at 
large  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  So  a 
Scirrhus  or  obftruction  in  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  Mefentery,  See.  may  produce  this 
eftebt :  and  an  Afcites  has  been  often  ob- 
jerv’d  to  fucceed  T umours  in  the  lower 
belly  j  inlbmucftthat  C.  Pifo,  who  made 
very  good  ufe  of  Anatomical  knowledge, 
lays,  that  whoever  is  conver flint  in  the 
difle&ion  of  Hydropick  bodies,  will  find 
a  Tumour  to  be  the  moft  frequent,  if  not 
the  only  caufe  of  an  Afcites.  But  this 
diftemper  is  not  always  form’d  this  way  9 
for  very  often,  as  we  oblerv’d  before, 
the  Vifcera  are  found  to  be  intire  upon 
the  difle&ion,  in  an  Afcites,  as  well  as 
in  a  Droply  of  the  Peritoneum :  and  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  many  times  we  muft  look  for  the 
caufe  of  this  diftemper  in  the  blood  it- 
felf.  The  quality  of  the  blood  moll 
writers  pitch  upon  for  this  purpofe  is, 
when  ’tis  too  much  inclin’d  to  Fuji  on, 
and  diluted  with  Serum,  and  fo  eafily 
flips  out  thro’  the  coats  of  the  veflels  : 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  cale  fometimes. 
But  even  the  contrary  quality  will  pro¬ 
duce  this  effcft,  as  it  makes  the  blood 
more  fubject  to  obftructions.  Hence 
we  fometimes  find,  that  an  A f cites  foc- 
ceeds  a  Jaundice ;  and  that  in  an  Afcites 
the  blood  is  often  thicker,  than  it  natu¬ 
rally  fhou’d  be  :  and  that  the  fault  more 
frequently  lies  in  fuch  a  crafis  of  the 
blood,  may  be  further  infer’d  from  what 
is  obferv’d  in  the  diflection  of  hydropick 
bodies,  efpecially  thole  that  are  young  ; 
that  the  Lungs ,  the  great  and  primary 
inflrument  to  give  a  due  comminution 
to  the  blood,  are  generally  obftruded. 
The  particular  veflels,  from  which  this 
hydropick  humour  takes  its  rife,  cannot 

be 
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be  determin’d :  only  ’tis  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  when  the  Vifcera  are  lound  and 
intire,  as  they  often  are,  that  it  comes 
from  thole  of  the  Canul  or  Peritoneum. 
Hippocrates  lee  ms  to  derive  it  from  the 
former,  and  indeed  there  is  lome  ground 
for  his  opinion ;  for  it  feldom  happens, 
but  that  in  an  Afcites  the  Canel  is  either 
corroded,  wafted,  or  putrified  :  and  as 
to  the  Peritoneum ,  we  lee  every  day  how 
the  Glands  of  that  Membrane  are  ufual- 
ly  affedted  in  thele  cales.  A  laxity  of 
the  coats  of  the  Blood-veftels,  a  rupture 
of  the  LaUeals  or  Lymphaticks ,  produce 
the  lame  eftedts  with  too  great  a  t fun¬ 
nels  or  thicknels  of  the  blood.  So  that 
from  whatever  caule  this  extravafation 
proceeds,  there’s  'a  conftant  oozing  out 
from  the  veflels,  till  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  belly  is  fill’d,  or  at  leaft  ’till  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  its  own  weight  and  prefture  is 
able  to  dole  the  pores  of  the  veftels,  1 o 
as  to  put  a  flop  to  the  eftulion  of  hu¬ 
mours.  In  this  cafe  then  there  is  a  per- 
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petual  communication  between  the  vef 
ids,  and  the  extravafated  water ;  fo  that 
when  ’tis  let  out  by  a  Paracentejis  from 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  it  is  the  fame 
thing,  as  if  a  derivation  had  been 
made  immediately  from  the  veflels  them- 
felves. 

T  o  come  therefore  to  the  point  we 
propos'd,  that  is,  the  danger,  which  the 
ancients  apprehended  of  evacuating  all 
the  water  at  once  j  let  us  but  examine 
the  reafon,  why  any  other  evacuation, 
when  immoderate,  is  dangerous :  and 
we  can’t  have  a  more  obvious  and  fa¬ 
miliar  m  fiance  of  this,  than  bleeding. 
When  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood 
therefore  is  drawn  off,  the  force  of  its 
protrulion,  upon  that  very  account,  is 
much  lefs :  fo  that  the  velocity  decrea¬ 
sing,  the  particles  cohere  much  clofer 
together.  Hence  the  blood  does  not  af- 
ford  fo  liberal  a  lecretion  of  fpirits ;  and 
thole  few  it  does  feparate,  are  but  very 
weakly  driven  into  the  nerves :  and  if 

we 
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we  confider,  that  the  coats  oF  the  veflels 
cannot  immediately  contract  themfelves, 
fo  as  to  adapt  their  cavities  proportiona¬ 
lly  to  the  quantity  of  liquors  which 
run  thro’  them,  the  velocity  will  ftill 
be  lets  upon  the  blood’s  flowing  in  wi¬ 
der  canals :  and  from  this  flownefs  and 
coheflon  of  the  blood  enfues  faintnefs, 
and  defed  of  (pints ;  and  if  the  evacua¬ 
tion  be  exceflive,  death.  I  have  cho- 
ien  to  inftance  in  bleeding,  becaufe  Cel- 
fus  himlelf,  to  (hew  the  danger  of  draw¬ 
ing  off  too  much  blood  at  a  time,  takes 
the  Parallel  from  Tapping:  and  if  this, 
fays  he,  is  conftantly  fo  in  letting  out 
the  water  in  Dropjtes ,  how  much  more 
does  the  fame  rule  hold  in  bleeding  ?  The 
reafon  is  certainly  the  fame  in  both ;  and 
what  ftill  comes  up  clofer  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  the  evacuation  of  hu¬ 
mours  not  confin’d  in  veflels,  we  fee  in 
large  fuppurated  Tumours,  if  the  extra- 
vafated  matter  be  let  out  all  at  once,  the 
fame  ill  confequences  fometimes  follow, 
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as  we  mention’d  before.  In  the  pro 
fa.it  calc  therefore,  when  the  water  is 
vented  in  too  great  a  quantity  by  a  Pa- 
racentefis,  the  pores  of  the  vefleis,  by 
which  the  Hydropick  humour  us’d  to  dif-> 
charge  kfel£  being  Hill  free  and  open, 
give  way  to  a  further  eruption :  and 
that  indeed  in  a  more  profufe  man¬ 
ner  at  this  time,  fince  the  preffure  of 
the  water  is,  in  a  great  degree,  taken 
oft,  which  in  fome  meafure  ferv’d  to  con- 
ft  rings  the  coats  of  the  veftels,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  Serum  from  flowing  out  fo  plen¬ 
tifully,  as  it  wou’d  otherwife  do.  So 
that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  water,  the 
vefleis  open  wider  $  and  the  fluxion  of 
humours  from  them  into  the  Abdomen 
is  fo  great,  that  it  may  produce  the  fame 
alteration  upon  the  blood  and  fpirits,as  we 
juft;  now  explain’d  in  the  cafe  of  bleed¬ 
ing.  The  better  to  fecure  the  Abdomen 
from  any  return  of  this  Hydropick  inun¬ 
dation,  C.  Aurelianns  advifes  Bandage  af¬ 
ter  a  Paracentefis  j  he  mentions  it  twice, 

and 
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and  the  ule  it  lerves  to,  he  fays,  is  to 
hinder  the  increafe  of  the  fwelling.  The 
reafon  feems  to  be  very  juft,  for  the 
tighter  the  belly  is  kept,  the  greater  the 
prefiure  is  upon  the  veilels,  and  by  that 
means  the  effufion  of  Serum  lefs.  The 
like  method  of  applying  Bandage,  Mr, 
Littre  recommends,  for  the  quick  re¬ 
union  of  the  parts  after  a  Paracmtejis , 
in  a  Droply  of  the  Peritmmm. 

The  reafbning  we  have  applied  a- 
bout  the  waft  of  Spirits,  is  confirm’d 
by  the  very  fuccefs  of  the  operation  : 
for  Boys  are  feldom  tap’d  without  dan¬ 
ger.  Galen  lays,  he  never  knew  but  one, 
who  efcap’d.  The  laxity  in  the  fibres  of 
the  veilels  (which  is  always  in  this  age, 
as  is  plain  from  that  great  propenli- 
ty  to  (wearing)  lets  the  juices  ooze  out 
too  freely  •,  and  if  it  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  kill,  by  exhaufting  the  Ipirits  and 
occafioning  fainting  fits,  at  leaft  it  fur- 
nilhes  a  fupply  of  Humours  to  renew 
the  diftemper:  and  therefore  thole  in 
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fuch  a  tender  age,  are  excluded  from  this 
operation  by  Albucajis.  The  like  ob- 
fervation  holds,  when  the  veffels  are  ve¬ 
ry  weak,  or  when  the  blood  is  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  languid  Hate,  let  the  caufe  be  what 
.it  will ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who 
are  worn  out  with  fickncfs  or  old  age. 
And  from  hence  appears  plainly  enough 
the  reafon  of  the  caution,  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  gives,  that  a  Paracentefis  fhou’d  be 
done  in  time,  while  the  ftrength  ferves. 
Accordingly  Albucajis  forbids  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  operation  in  old  perfons :  and 
’tis  very  amazing  that  people,  when  they 
arc  fansfied  that  there  is  a  true  Afcites , 
that  is,  fuch  as  cannot  be  cured  with¬ 
out  a  Paracentejis,  fhou’d  defer  this  ope¬ 
ration  fo  long,  ’till  the  only  remedy, 
which  was  left  for  them,  proves  itfelf 
their  dellrucfion. 

I  Have  here  endeavour’d  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  accident  of  a  Syncope , 
which  frequently  happens  in  this  ope« 
ration,  becaufe  f  fee  no  rational  account 
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hitherto  given  of  it :  the  reafon  Mr.  Ga- 
rengeot 4  affigns  is,  to  me,  incompre- 
henfible,  the  defcent  of  the  Diaphragm 
into  the  Belly ,  upon  the  venting  of  the 
water.  Can  the  Diaphragm’s  returning 
into  its  right  and  natural  pofition,  caufe 
a  fainting  fit  ?  I  fhou’d  have  thought 
that  the  lower  it  defeended,  the  more  li¬ 
berty  wou’d  have  been  left  for  the  Heart 
and  the  Lungs  to  a£t :  the  likelieffc  way 
to  prevent  a  Syncope.  This  appears  as 
fbrange  a  fort  of  reafoning  as  another  he 
makes  ufe  ofi  that  a  Jhortnefs  of  hreath  h 
in  this  cafe  is  occafon’d,  hy  the  inaUion 
of  the  Epigaftrick  Mufcles,  which ,  being 
extraordinarily  dif  ended,  lofe  their  Jpring, 
and  confequently  can  no  longer  counter¬ 
balance  their  Antagonijls.  W ere  I  to  rea¬ 
fon,  I  fhou’d  imagin,  that  the  more  thefe 
mufcles  lofe  their  fpring,  and  the  more 
unadtive  and  diftended  they  are,  the 
ribs  wou’d  be  lefs  pull’d  down,  and  the 
Diaphragm  Id's  prefs’d  upwards,  So 
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that  confcqucntly  the  Thorax  being  lefs 
contracted,  the  breathing  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  mull  be  the  freer.  I  cannot  by 
the  way  forbear  obiervmg,  how  this  wri¬ 
ter  often  and  unneceflarily  affects  to  alter 
the  Terms  of  Art  made  ufe  of  by  the 
ancients  :  as  in  this  very  article  he  calls 
an  Ana  far  ca ,  a  Dropfy  by  Infiltration . 
The  Greeks  thought,  and  from  their  time 
to  our  own  days,  every  one  elfe  has 
thought  the  term,  Anafarca,  a  very  pro¬ 
per  and  fignificant  exprefhon  to  give  us 
a  notion  of  this  dileafe  :  and  I  do  not 
underhand  how  this  new-fangled  word 
Infiltration  (which  is  indeed  no  word  in 
any  language)  conveys  any  Idea  with  it, 
which  may  help  us  the  better  to  conceive, 
in  what  manner  this  fort  of  Dropfy  here 
mention’d  is  form’d. 

What  has  been  (aid  here  of  the  open 
communication  between  the  veffels  of  the 
Abdomen  and  the  cavity  ltfelf,  mud  of 
confluence  be  true,  when  a  faintnefs 
enfues,  or  the  didemper  returns  upon  a 
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Paracentejis  .*  for  no  one  furely  can  be 
fo  abfurd  as  to  think,  the  water  itfelf 
which  is  extravafeted,  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  or  life  of  the  Patient.  And 
therefore  foppofing  the  veflels  to  be 
ftrengthen’d  to  that  degree,  as  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  tone  intirely,  and  to  hinder  any 
further  efflux  of  humours  thorough  their 
coats,  there  cou’d  be  no  danger  in  draw¬ 
ing  off  all  the  water  at  once  by  a  Para¬ 
centejis  :  and  this  fee  ms  to  be  the  cafe 
of  thofe  few,  which  the  writers  or  Sur¬ 
gery  tell  us  of  where  the  water,  by  fome 
cafual  eruption,  has  difeharg’d  itfelf  all 
at  once  of  a  fudden,  and  yet  Without 
danger  to  the  Perfon .  The  feme  holds 
as  to  what  Acmapendente  relates,  that 
as  this  way  always  was  practic’d  by 
that  bold  operator,  Horatio  d  Nurjia ,  fo 
it  had  fometimes  fuccels.  But  he  feys, 
as  this  happens  very  rarely,  fo  neither 
can  we  by  any  rules  of  art  judge,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Succefs  will  anfwer  fo  or  no. 


and  therefore  in  this  operation  he  fol¬ 
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lows  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  anti 
adviles  the  other  method  of  drawing  out 
the  water  by  degrees.  And  here  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  paflage 
in  Acquapendente,  which  is  as  great  a 
proof  of  his  integrity,  as  his  judgment : 
He  fays,  that  the  only  two  he  ever  tap’d, 
dy’d :  one  by  not  having  the  operation 
done,  ’till  the  cafe  was  delperate-,  the 
other  by  pulling  out  the  pipe  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  letting  the  water  all  out  of  a 
fuddev.  However,  he  does  not  doubt, 
but  the  operation  wou’d  lucceed,  if  the 
proper  Rules  were  oblerv’d ;  and  no  bo¬ 
dy  has  laid  down  better  rules  for  it,  than 
himlelf. 

Notwithstanding  fuch  has 
been  the  univerfil  opinion  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  dilcharging  all  the  water  at  once : 
yet  certainly  there  are  fome  diladvanta- 
ges  in  letting  it  out  in  the  ancient  man¬ 
ner,  by  intervals  and  in  little  quantities, 
elpecially,  when  as  has  been  the  ufual 
practice,  no  bandage  is  applied,  For 
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without  fuch  a  compreflion,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  intercept  a  new  recruit  of  the 
Hydropical  Humour,  for  the  reafons  I 
have  before  aflign’d  :  lo  that  during  the 
operation,  which  mull  lad  ieveral  days, 
the  {'welling,  upon  the  account  of  frefli 
fupplies  coming  in,  does  not,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difcharge,  fubfide.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  keeping  in  the  Cannula 
often  injures  the  part,  and  fometimes 
occahons  a  mortification :  tho’  perhaps, 
as  Bandage  wou’d  prevent  the  former 
inconvenience,  fo  a  Caujlick  apply’d  be¬ 
fore  incfion,  wou’d  in  a  great  meafure 
remedy  this ;  for  by  this  means  the  edges 
of  the  wound  wou’d  be  left  liable  to  fret 
and  inflame,  upon  the  Pipe’s  being  fatten¬ 
ed  in  the  aperture. 

However  the  experience  of  our 
own  times  has  taught  us,  that  this  other 
way  of  letting  out  the  water  at  once 
may  fucceed :  a  Practice  which  you  your 
felfj  Sir,  have  been  inftrumental  in 
introducing  among  us  5  and  which  is 

now 
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now  grown  familiar  in  our  own  Hoj pe¬ 
tals,  and  in  ufe,  as  Mr.  Garengeot  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  thofe  at  Paris.  And  when 
the  water  lies  inclos’d,  as  is  frequently 
the  calc,  in  the  duplicature  of  the  Pe¬ 
ritoneum,  there  is  foil  the  lels  danger  from 
this  method  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion  :  for  Anatomy  {hews  us,  that  fcarce 
any  accident,  fuch  as  has  been  mention¬ 
ed,  can  happen  j  as  well  as  that  the  coats 
of  this  membrane  may,  with  the  help 
of  Bandage,  more  eafily  be  brought  to 
unite. 

The  Diftemper  he  defcribes  C.  pj. 
is  a  very  ft  range  one,  of  which  he  had 
feen  an  in  fiance  himfelf  in  a  woman  of 
a  lean  Habit  of  Body,  where  the  veins 
were  very  confpicuous,  a  Pain  naming 
from  one  Place  to  another.  She  fhew  d 
him  her  Hand,  where  he  perceiv’d  a  little 
(welling  and  inflation  in  the  Vein  :  this, 
in  an  hours  time  crept  like  a  Worm  up¬ 
wards,  and  then  afcended  to  the  arm 
quicker  than  can  be  believ’d,  and  mov’d 
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like  Quickjiher  from  one  place  to  another. 
As  the  (welling  remov’d,  (o  did  the  pain. 
In  an  hours  time  more,  it  run  over  the 
body,  ’till  it  came  into  the  other  hand. 
He  wonder’d  at  the  quicknefs  of  its  Ihift- 
ing  its  place  in  this  manner,  and  had 
never  feen  the  like  as  in  this  woman. 
He  does  not  mention,  whether  he  pre- 
fcrib’d  any  thing  in  this  particular  cafe 
or  no ;  but  the  method  he  advifes,  when¬ 
ever  the  like  happens,  if  the  fwelling  be 
very  vifible,  and  the  pain  great,  is  to 
make  an  incifion  upon  the  part,  and 
then  apply  a  Cautery. 

He  is  very  particular  in  relating  cafes 
from  his  experience,  of  Wounds  by  Ar¬ 
rows,  and  gives  an  account  of  a  great 
many  confiderable  cures  he  had  done 
himfelf b.  Among  the  reft,  he  ex  trad¬ 
ed  the  head  of  an  arrow  out  of  the  nofe 
thorough  the  cartilage ,  where  it  had  lain 
conceal’d  for  (ome  time :  the  cure,  which 
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was  perfect,  took  up  four  months.  And 
he  infers  from  what  he  law  in  this  ope¬ 
ration,  how  ill-founded  their  maxims 
are,  who  afTert,  that  the  cartilage  of  the 
note,  when  once  wounded,  can  never 
unite. 

H  E  ends  his  fecond  book  m  with  def- 
cribing  the  feveral  ways  of  drawing  blood 
from  the  Veins :  and  in  (peaking  about 
thofe  in  the  Arms,  he  relates  two  ways 
of  opening  them.  The  firjl  by  PunBure, 
with  an  inftrument,  in  fhape  either  like 
a  Myrtle-leaf  or  an  Olive-leaf  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  narrower  and  (harper 
point :  the  fecond  by  SeBion,  with  a 
Knife ,  which  he  calls  Alnejfil,  Phleboto- 
mus  Cultellaris ,  and  which  Guido  de  Cau - 
liaco  fays,  was  a  common  Lancet ;  but 
in  this  I  believe  he  is  miftaken,  for  the 
figure  here  annex’d  is  quite  different  from 
it.  This  lajl,  fays  Albucafs ,  the  Phyfi- 
cians  of  the  beft  character  make  ufe  of : 
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and  he  delcribes  the  forms  of  all  thefe 
three  inllruments.  In  opening  the  vein 
of  the  Forehead ,  he  adviles  another  in- 
ilrument  call’d  Fojforium ,  which  is  like 
the  Phlem  our  Farriers  ule,  and  which, 
he  lays,  mull  be  llruck  upon  by  fome- 
thing  or  other  to  make  it  penetrate  the 
coats  of  the  vein :  this  is  a  better  way, 
he  dunks,  of  letting  blood  here,  than 
by  the  PhJebotomus ;  and  if  that  be  made 
ule  of,  care  Ihou’d  be  taken,  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  be  broad. 

H  ere,  I  believe,  is  the  firjl  account 
of  what  particular  inflruments ,  the  an¬ 
cients  us’d  in  bleeding.  Galen  indeed 
expounds  the  f&xdi&ov  otufcxh,  which 
Hippocrates  recommends  for  Tapping  in  an 
Empyema ,  by  tptefio'muov,  fuch  a  Knife  as 
is  us’d  in  bleeding.  He  mentions  likewife 
the  Myrtle-knife ,  and  the 
with  two  edges  :  but  thele  lignify  rather 
Incijion-knhes  in  general,  proper  for  Dif- 
feffion  or  cutting  into  Tumours,  See.  rather 
than  any  ways  appropriated  to  opening  a 
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Vein.  Such  is  the  v/jito  or  trfuhiov  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  e.  the  s-hOop/  h,  as  Ga¬ 

len  interprets  it,  of  Hippocrates  5  fuch  too  is 
the  mwAw  which  Hippocrates  applies  to  draw 
off  blood,  by  Scarifying,  in  Ulcers  5  and 
filch  is  the  Scalper  and  Scalpellus  of  Cel- 
fa  ;  tho’  for  want  of  another  word, 
this  Author  (peaks  of  it,  as  the  common 
inftrument  made  ufe  of  in  Phlebotomy. 
We  fee  by  what  has  been  faid  about  the 
vein  of  the  Forehead,  that  the  Phlem  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Albucafis  ;  and  in 
all  appearance,  it  was  not  only  fo  in 
opening  this  vein,  but  even  thofe  of  the 
Arms ;  as  he  himfelf  feems  to  hint  by 
fo  often  repeating  the  term  percujfion. 
Rhazes  and  Haly  Abbas  cxprcfs’d  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  manner  before  him : 
and  Conjlantme  the  African,  who  tranf- 
cribes  chiefly  from  them,  but  who  liv'd 
before  our  Author,  in  treating  of  Phle¬ 
botomy,  plainly  defcribes  this  way  of 
opening  the  veins  in  the  Arm :  his  ex- 
prefflons  are  ferire,  venis  feriendis,  ne 
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nervus  percutiatur,  ne  os  percutias.  And 
Juvenal  leems  to  allude  to  this  manner 
of  bleeding  in  the  lame  place,  and  ales 
a  word  to  the  lame  lenle, 

— >  Mediant  pertundite  venam. 

and  1  am  inform’d,  that  not  long  ago 
fome  of  our  own  Surgeons  did  this  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  like  way.  CeJfus’s  word  for 
the  inftrument  of  bleeding  is  Scalpellus : 
Conjlantine  and  all  the  lower  Latins  ex« 
prels  it  by  Phlebotomus,  in  imitation  of 
C.  Aurelianus,  and  Th.  Prifcianus,  who 
ule  the  term  Phlehotomare.  It  does  not 
appear,  how  far  this  relembled  our  Lan¬ 
cet ,  a  word  derived  to  us  from  the 
French,  and  that,  as  Diodorus  the  Sicilian 
tells  us,  to  them  from  the  a» yv.i&  of  the 
ancient  Gauls.  Lanceola  in  its  proper 
and  genuine  fignification,  is  no  older 
than  Julius  Capitolinas  $  how  long  it  has 
been  applied  to  fignify  a  chirurgical  in- 
ftrument  I  cannot  tell :  however  it  may 
be  trac’d  as  high  at  Ieaffc  as  the  time  of 
William  of  Bretagne,  who  liv’d  in  izzo, 
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and  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Philip  Augufi, 
whofe  Chaplain  he  was.  He  gives  us 
fomc  account  of  the  Lanceola,  and  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  very  plainly  from  the  Phle¬ 
botomies,  both  which  inftrumcnts  we  fee 
were  made  ufe  of  in  that  age.  Lan- 

n 

ceola  dicitur  fubtile  ferrum  acuturn,  cum 
quo  minutores  aliqui  pungendo  venam  ape- 
riunt  in  minutione.  Aliqui  cum  Phlebo- 
tomo  venam  percutiunt,  unde  &  Phle- 
botomia  dicitur  minutio. 

I  h  a  d  almofl  forgot  to  mention, 
that  Albucafis  is  more  full  and  exadt  in 
defcribing  the  procefs  (the  Apparatus  mi¬ 
nor )  for  extracting  a  Stone  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  than  either  Celfus  or  Paulus  is :  par¬ 
ticularly  he  lays  down  the  method,  how 
it  fliou’d  be  done  by  incifion  in  women. 
The  Greeks  treat  of  no  fuch  operation 
in  that  Sex  :  and  Celfus  alone  among  the 
ancients,  gives  us  fome  fhort  defcription 
of  it.  However  I  very  much  doubt, 
whether  Albucafis  perform’d  die  opera¬ 
tion  himlelf :  for  it  is  plain  I  think  by 

his 
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his  account,  that  in  thofe  times  in  the 
country"1,  whatever  it  was,  where  he  liv’d, 
a  Surgeon  was  feldom  or  never  employ’d 
upon  this  occafion.  A  Virgin  it  feems 
was  never  to  be  touch’d  ;  and  a  chaft  or 
a  married  woman  wou’d  not  difcover 
fuch  an  infirmity  to  a  man.  A  mid¬ 
wife  therefore,  or  feme  other  expert  wo¬ 
man  was  to  examin  the  patient,  and 
take  the  Surgeons  inftru&ions  indeed  in 
this  affair,  but  (he  perform’d  the  manual 
part  her  felf :  tho’  he  tells  us  there  were 
very  few  to  be  met  with,  who  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  executing  it  well.  Such  were  the 
Ici l&vaf  and  the  M <««/  among  the  Greeks. 
The  directions  he  gives,  is  to  introduce 
the  finger  into  the  Pudendum,  and  by  pref 
ling  upon  the  bladder  with  the  left  hand, 
to  bring  the  ftone  down  as  low  as  poflible 
from  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  to  the 
root  or  bottom  of  the  Os  Coxa:  and 
there,  wherever  the  ftone  is  felt,  to  make 
an  incifion,  which  at  firft  fliou’d  be  but 

*  In  a  MS.  quoted  by  Velfchius,  he  id  call'd  Cyropoli- 
tanas.  Cyro.^olis  wot  one  of  the  chief  Cities  of  Media, 
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(mall :  after  this  a  radius  is  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  5  and  if  the  Stone  is  then  felt,  the 
incifion  is  to  be  enlarg’d  in  proportion 
to  the  bignefs  of  it.  By  his  defcription 
the  place  of  feclion  feems  to  be  lower 
than  where  Celfus  orders  it,  which  is  in¬ 
ter  Unn£  iter  &  Os  Pubis,  beginning 
probably  from  within  the  Vagina .  And 
indeed  it  is  plain  it  was  fo  by  another 
circumfhnce  j  for  one  of  the  reafons  he 
gives  for  the  difficulty  of  this  operation, 
greater,  he  (ays,  much  in  'women  than  in 
men,  is,  that  the  place  of  fedfion  in 
them  is  farther  remov’d  from  the  Stone ; 
and  therefore  requires  a  deeper  incifion, 
which  confequcntly  is  attended  with 
more  danger.  Brunus  alone,  of  all  the 
Italian  Surgeons,  tranferibes  the  whole 
procefs  from  hence.  But  had  the  place 
been  meant,  where  Celfus  deferibes  it. 
Anatomy  wou’d  convince  us,  that  the 
paflage  to  the  bladder  this  way  muff  be 
much  fhorter :  for  if  the  incifion  be 
made  laterally,  on  one  fide  of  the  Uri- 
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nary  dud,  the  knife  flips  immediately 
from  the  Vagina  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
bladder.  If  the  fedion  be  made  in  the 
Verimum ,  there  wou’d  be  no  difference,  as 
to  the  diftance  of  the  Stone  in  either 
Sex.  The  place  of  fedion  here  pointed 
out  by  Albucafis  is  exadly  the  fame,  where 
Frere  Jaques>  and  after  him  Mr.  Rau} 
chofe  to  cut :  tho’  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  them  learnt  that  way  of  cut¬ 
ting  from  this  author.  You  may  ob- 
ferve  too,  that  Albucajis  orders  tnvo  dif¬ 
ferent  incifions  to  be  made,  as  Mr.  Rau 
did,  as  a  greater  fecurity  in  coming  at 
the  {tone.  The  incifion  may  be  made 
here,  without  wounding  the  Vagina  j  (a 
fault  which  Frere  Jaques  was  frequently 
guilty  of)  elpecially  in  Virgins :  and 
therefore  ’tis  with  very  good  reafon  that 
Mr.  Rau  lays  the  operation  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  in  <womeny  who  have  known*  men, 
or  have  had  children  :  for  in  them  the 
Vagina  being  much  more  dilated,  more 
e^fily  falls  in  the  way  of  the  knife :  and 
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in  this  cafe,  you  fee,  the  Vagina  mud:  be 
cut  thorough  twice  j  and  fo  muft  it  be 
likewife,  if  the  fedlion  be  made  in  the 
Perinmm:  and  this  Gul.  de  Saliceto  was 
aware  of4.  So  that  this  place  here  pro¬ 
pos’d  by  Albucafis  is  the  only  one,  where 
there  is  any  poflibility  to  avoid  cutting 
the  Vagina.  One  thing  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  that,  if  in  the  operation  an  artpry 
fliould  be  cut,  and  a  flux  of  blood  fhou’d 
Crow  troublefome,  his  advice  is  to  de- 
iift,  and  leave  the  ftone  behind  :  then 
to  think  only  of  curing  the  wound,  and 
afcer  fome  days,  when  that  comes  to  a 
digeflion,  to  return  to  the  operation, 
and  extradl  die  ftone.  And  this  was 
the  method,  which  P.  Franco ,  us’d  in 
making  the  incifion  one  day,  and  draw- 
iner  out  the  ftone  the  next  or  fome  other 

O 

day ;  and  which  was  frequently  p radii-, 
ced  here  by  Mr.  Vyprianus ,  in  Men. 

I  H  ay  E  remark’d  before,  how  bold 
the  Greeks  were,  much  bolder  indeed 
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than  the  Romans ,  in  performing  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  Surgery  ■,  and  how  many  they 
us’d  a&ually  to  perform,  which  for  the 
cruelty  or  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
have  been  laid  alide,  and  difus’d  by  the 
moderns.  But  whoever  will  take  a 
view  of  Albucafis,  and  compare  him  ei¬ 
ther  with  Celfus  or  Paulus,  will  think 
him  much  the  hardier  operator  of  all  of 
them  :  the  very  reading  the  catalogue  of 
his  operations  wou’d  be  (hocking  to 
any  one,  who  has  not  leen  a  good  deal 
of  this  fort  of  Surgery.  I  can’t  but  won¬ 
der  at  one  thing,  that  he  (hou’d  not  fo 
much  as  (ay  one  word  of  the  method, 
which  fome  of  his  own  nation  had  ven¬ 
tur’d  to  attempt  in  a  fione  of  the  kidney , 
which  was  to  extract  it  by  cutting  thro9 
the  mufoles  of  the  back.  It  is  plain 
from  what  Serapion  and  Avicenna  fay  of 
ft,  that  it  was  practic'd  by  fome  in  thofo 
times  ;  tho’  they  both  think  the  opera¬ 
tion  extremely  hazardous,  and  moll  like¬ 
ly  to  end  in  death.  And  I  juft  men- 
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tion  this  to  ffiew,  that  in  thofe  days 
there  was  fearce  any  operation,  how 
painful,  difficult,  or  dangerous  foever, 
but  fome  Surgeons  ventur’d  to  under¬ 
take  it,  and  fome  patients  to  undergo  it. 
And  as  to  the  cafe  I  have  been  (peaking 
of,  whatever  has  been  (aid  concerning 
the  fatality  of  thofe  wounds,  which  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Pelvis  of  the  kidney ,  we  find 
it  clearly  contradicted  by  the  late  learn¬ 
ed  Mr.  Bernard ,  in  the  cafe  he  gives  us 
of  Coniul  Hobfon ,  who  had  a  ftone  cut 
out  of  his  kidney  by  the  famous  Dominica 
Marchetti  at  Padua ,  and  liv’d  many  years 
after  in  perfect  health.  The  cafe  is  ve¬ 
ry  accurately  deferib’d,  and  the  refle¬ 
ctions  upon  it  worth  perufing ;  the  fame 
account  informs  us,  that  the  Arabians 
mention  indeed  fuch  an  operation,  but 
think  it  the  attempt  of  a  Madman  or  a 
Mountebank,  and  that  Roufet  was  the 
M  that  ever  ferioufly  advifed  it.  How¬ 
ever  befides  the  inftance  alledg’d,  there 
Is  one  more  to  be  met  with  of  this  ope- 
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ration  of  Nephrotomy  being  actually  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  that  is  in  Mezerays  Hi- 
ftory  of  France,  where  the  fadl  is  related 
thus.  “  The  Dodors  of  the  faculty 
“  of  Phyfick  at  Paris,  knowing  that  an 
“  Archer  of  Bagnolet ,  who  had  been 
(C  very  much  afflicted  with  the  ftone, 
fC  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  beg’d  of 
sc  the  King  that  he  might  be  put  into 
£f  their  hands  to  make  an  experiment, 
“  whether  they  cou’d  open  the  kidney , 
<c  and  take  out  the  ftone.  The  ope- 
u  ration  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  man 
*e  liv’d  many  years  after  in  good  health.” 
This  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Eighth,  who  died  145*8  ;  near  100 
years  before  Roufet  wrote,  and  when  the 
French  Surgery  was  but  juft  in  its  dawn. 
Tulpius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  advice  of 
Roufet  was  founded  upon  what  has  been 
Sometimes  obferv’d  of  a  ftone’s  making 
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an  abfcefs  in  the  kidney ,  and  working  its 
way  out,  as,  in  the  cafe  he  defcribes,  it 
did  in  the  loins  5  and  which  indeed  Hip- 
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pocrates  takes  notice  ok  But  tis  as  pro¬ 
bable,  he  might  have  taken  his  notion 
from  this  matter  of  fact,  which  no  doubt 
had  made  a  noife  in  his  own  country ■, 
and  which  Roufet  himfelf  relates,  tho’ 
he  tells  the  Story  (from  the  Supplement 
to  Monjlrelet)  otherwife  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  Tho’  thefe  two  inftances 
(which  perhaps  are  the  only  two  upon 
record)  will  fcarce  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice  ,  yet  thus  much  at  lead:  may  be 
concluded  from  them,  that  the  opera¬ 
tion,  tho’  dangerous,  may  poflibly  fuc- 
ceed,  and  is  allowable  at  leaffc  in  cafes 
otherwife  defperate,  where  the  way  is 
pointed  out  by  an  Abfcels.  The  ar¬ 
guments  drawn  from  Analogy  by  Rou¬ 
fet  are  worth  perufing.  We  have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  cutting  for  the  hone  in 
the  Bladder,  was  thought  at  firft  a  very 
dangerous  operation ;  fo  much,  that  Af~ 
clepiades  and  his  Seek  exploded  it  as  a 
pernicious  p  raft  ice  ;  and  Hippocrates 
wou’d  have  this  only,  of  all  chirurgkal 
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operations,  left  to  a  particular  Sett  of 
Men,  who  made  it  their  profeffion.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  in  all  cales,  what 
is  impracticable  in  Surgery.  Some  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  nature,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  perform’d,  have  fuch  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  boldnels  in  them,  that  I  doubt 
we  are  too  ready  to  think  them  incre¬ 
dible,  merely  becaule  we  don’t  fee  them 
undertaken  in  our  days. 

Thus  have  I  endeavour’d  to  give 
you  the  leveral  characters  of  the  molt 
celebrated  Phyficians  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
I  have  produc’d  a  few  Inftances,  where 
they  have  made  feme  improvements  at 
lealt  in  our  profeffion,  and  have  added 
fome  remarks  in  cafe  of  Phyjick  to  what 
they  found  in  the  Greeks.  And  were  it 
otherwife,  there  is  one  thing  at  lealt, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatell  importance, 
not  yet  mention’d,  which  we  mull  leek 
for  only  amonglt  thele  Writers,  I  mean 
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the  Hijlory  of-  the  Small  Pox.  For  per¬ 
haps  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  this 
very  period,  there  never  happen’d  any 
thing  fo  remarkable  in  Phyfick,  as  the 
appearance  of  this  new  and  furprizing 
dilfemper.  The  original  of  which  may 
be  traced  up  from  their  own  authors 
much  further  backward,  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagin’d,  even  up  to  the  famous 
Epoch  of  Mahomet  himfelf  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fe-venth  Century.  The 
Meajles,  which  no  doubt  was  of  the 
fame  age,  (call’d  not  improperly  by  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Variola  Cholerica)  they  look  up¬ 
on  as  a  dileafe  fo  near  a- kin  to  the 
Small  Pox ,  that  they  generally  treat  of 
them  both  together,  as  if  the  greater 
included  the  lefs.  This  was  a  diftem- 
per,  without  difpute,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  whatever  fome  of  the  moderns 
have  faid  to  the  contrary  5  and  ftrft  ob- 
ferv’d  in  this  nation  and  deferib’d  by 
the  Mahometans,  And  fince  it  is  one  fo 
extraordinary  in  its  fymptams,  fo  con- 
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ftant  and  regular  in  its  ftages,  and  io 
univerlally  incident  to  all  mankind,  it 
were  to  be  wiili’d,  that  Mr.  le  Clerc  had 
thought  fit  to  have  given  us  a  Ihort  ex- 
trad  at  lead:  of  what  thefe  original  wri¬ 
ters  have  laid  of  it :  elpecially  when  in 
its  very  infancy  we  may  find  the  image 
of  this  difeafe  very  well  painted  in  their 
works,  and  the  practice  clearly  enough, 
deliver’d.  That  Trad  of  Rhaxes  alone, 
entitled,  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Pejlilence, 
wou’d  very  fully  explain  to  us  the  idea 
they  had  of  this  diflemper,  and  Ihew 
us,  that  they  were  not  at  all  unacquainted 
with  the  difference  of  the  diJlinU  and 
the  confluent  fort.  By  the  earliefl  ac¬ 
count  we  have  of  the  Small  Pox,  we  find 
that  it  firfl  appear’d  in  /Egypt,  in  the 
time  of  Omar  fucceflor  to  Mahomet : 
tho’  no  doubt,  fince  the  Greeks  knew 
nothing  of  it,  the  Arabians  brought  it 
from  their  own  country,  and  might  derive 
it  originally  from  fome  of  the  more  difi 
tant  regions  of  the  Eajl.  For  the  oldeff  of 
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their  writers  do  not  (peak  of  it  as  a  di- 
ftemper,  which  had  taken  its  rife  very 
lately.  And  as  this  people  in  lefs  than 
thirty  years  did  propagate  its  Religion, 
and  Empire,  Co  did  it  no  lefs  this  mo¬ 
dern  evil,  not  only  thorough  ALgypt, 
but  Syria ,  PaleJUne,  and  Perjia ,  and  a 
little  while  after  along  the  Ajiatick  coafl 
through  Lycia,  and  Cilicia :  and  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  century  far¬ 
ther  into  the  Maritime  parts  of  Africk , 
and  crofs  the  Mediterranean  even  into 
Spain  it  felf 

H  ere  indeed  is  a  new  field  in  Phy- 
fick.  I  will  only  give  you  a  ihort  plan 
of  this  difeafe,  as  it  lies  in  their  own 
authors,  and  elpecially  in  one  of  the 
oldeft  and  belt  of  them,  Rhazesr,  the 
firfi  indeed,  as  he  fays  himfelf  who  wrote 
any  diftind  or  exad  treatife  upon  this 
fubjed.  To  begin  then  in  his  method, 
as  the  evil  was  unheard  of  before,  fo  he 
aflign’d  a  caufe  as  intirely  new  in  Phy- 
fick,  a  fort  of  an  innate  Contagion.  This 

is 
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is  a  ferment  in  the  blood,  like  that  in 
Mujf,  which  purifies  it  lelf ,  fooner  or 
later  by  throwing  off  the  peccant  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  glands  of  the  skin :  an  Hypo~ 
thejis  fince  applied,  though  upon  very 
flight  grounds,  to  Fearers  in  general  by 
many  moderns.  This  ferment  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  deriv’d  from  the  mother  in 
the  nxmnb  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
dileale  is  fo  univerlal,  and  fo  equally  in¬ 
cident  to  all.  It  is  moll  epidemical  in 
Spring,  and  Autumn ,  efpecially  after  a 
wet  fummer,  or  a  warm  winter :  chil¬ 
dren,  and  adults  are  mod  lubjed  to  it ; 
old  age  but  leldom,  unlels  in  a  very  pe- 
ftilential  leafon.  Corpulent  flabby  bo¬ 
dies  which  abound  in  humours,  and 
which  have  been  us’d  to  much  wine  or 
milk*  receive  the  infrdion  loonefl ,  they 
who  are  of  this  dry  habit  of  body,  and 
of  a  bilious  conftitution  are  more  apt  to 
have  a  more  violent  fort.  The  Greek 
tranflator,  who  made  his  verfion  from 
the  Syriack  (the  original  language  pro¬ 
bably. 
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bably,  in  which  R hazes  wrote)  calls  this 
fort  by  a  term  never  heard  of  Eua oyict, 
which,  he  tells  us,  anfwers  to  the  Sy¬ 
riac  k,  Chaff  e.  This  word  indeed  in  that 
tongue,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabick,  fignifies  EfaVfW,  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  puflule  :  and  therefore  N.  Machelli, 
who  has  given  us  a  very  elegant  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Greek,  exprefles  it  proper¬ 
ly  enough  by  Incendium ,  but  the  Greek, 
he  fays,  calls  it  EtxpAojl*.  If  we  go  a 
little  further,  and  fuppofe  it  fliou’d  be 
read  ExpAo^W,  the  fenfe  of  the  Author 
wou’d  be  intirely  preferv’d,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  variation  made  in  the  reading. 

The  fore-running  fymptoms  of  this 
diftemper,  are,  aw  acute  feaver,  violent 
pain  in  the  head  and  back  (the  laft  parti¬ 
cularly  a  fure  hgn)  drinefs  of  the  skin, 
heavinefs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fright¬ 
ful  fleeps,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  pricking 
all  over  the  body,  yawning,  ffretching, 
puliation  and  weight  in  the  head,  fick- 
nefs,  and  inclination  to  vomit.  Great 

pain 
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pain  in  the  back,  violent  flcknels,  reft- 

leflnefs  and  burning  all  over  the  body, 
and  a  high  flaming  colour,  elpecially 
about  the  throat,  figns  of  an  ill  fort. 
He  calls  the  puftules  *  either  fublimia, 
which  mull  be  diJlinU,  pointed  or  rifing 
high ;  or  lata,  flat  and  broad,  as  in  the 
confluent  kind.  Many  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  common  to  the  Meaflesj  and 
if  the  heat  is  more  intenfe b,  and  the 
flraitnels  and  oppreflion  extremely  great, 
efpecially  if  there  be  a  cough,  and  itch¬ 
ing  of  the  ears  and  nofe,  ’tis  rather  a  flgn 
of  this  Lift  diftemper :  which  is  fome- 
times  more  dangerous  than  the  Small 
Pox, 

H  e  is  very  particular  in  relating  the 
differences,  and  progno flicks  of  the  Small 
Pox,  If  the  eruption  is  eafy,  and  the 
maturation  comes  on  well.,  and  the  fea- 
ver  vaniihes,  no  danger :  otherwife,  if 
the  feavcr  continues  after  the  eruption. 

a  Ad  Almanz.  io,  1 8. 
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Ic  is  a  kindly  fort,  when  the  breathing; 
is  good,  the  pu lie  regular,  the  (enfo  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  patient  can  take  nourifh- 
ment  and  ilcep.  When  the  puftules, 
containing  a  white  matter,  are  large,  di- 
jftind,  and  few,  and  ripen  without 
any  great  feaver ;  and  even  tho’  there 
be  many,  and  in  fome  places  conflu¬ 
ent,  yet  if  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
large,  and  advance  kindly,  and  if  with 
this  the  ftrength  keeps  up,  and  there  be 
no  oppreflion  or  burning,  this  is  to  be 
reckon’d  none  of  the  word:  forts.  But 
when  they  are  thick  and  coherent,  fo 
that  a  great  many  of  them  make  one  by 
running;  together,  when  the  circle  of 
thefe  cluifers  is  very  large  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  them  like  fat  or  fuet,  when 
they  run  like  an  Herpes ,  or  like  what 
they  call  a  Formica ,  corroding,  ulcera¬ 
ting,  and  con  trading  the  skin  $  when 
they  rife  like  rcoarts,  and  have  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  them,  it  is  a  very  malignant  fort : 
-e  (penally,  if  after  the  eruption  they  don’t 

come 
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come  on  well,  and  the  patient  be  not 
reliev’d.  If  the  feaver  increafes  after  the 
eruption,  an  ill  fign  :  Co  a  new  crop  of 
puftules,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  (hews 
a  great  plenitude  of  humours.  The  fort 
is  more  kindly,  when  it  is  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  violent  rednels  5  but  if  with 
great  palenefs,  dangerous.  If  the  erup¬ 
tion  is  made  upon  th efirj  day  of  the  di- 
ftemper,  it  iliews  the  humours  to  be  too 
brisk  and  impetuous :  if  upon  the  third 
day,  it  denotes  they  are  more  temper’d 
and  languid  :  if  in  the  critical  days,  by 
which  I  foppofe  he  means  the  fourth  and 
feventh ,  the  diftemper  is  (till  milder.  If 
there  be  great  pain  in  any  part,  and  that 
part  grows  greenifli  or  black,  and  the 
ftrength  foils,  it  is  fatal.  If  the  puf- 
tules  are  extreamly  little,  hard,  of  a  vio¬ 
let,  green,  high  red,  or  a  black  colour, 
and  don’t  come  to  maturation,  it  por¬ 
tends  ill :  if  they  continue  fo  through¬ 
out  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difoafe,  if 
the  feaver  be  not  remov’d,  and  is  attend¬ 
ee  2,  cd 


ed  with  a  Syncope,  ficknefs,  or  trembling 
of  the  heart,  nothing  to  be  expelled  but 
prclcnc  death.  Thus  far  of  the  lymp- 
toms  and  the  judgement  to  be  form’d 
of  the  event. 

The  cure  follows,  and  the  better  to 
judge  of  this  we  mult  always  carry  it 
in  our  memory,  that  Rhazes  liv’d  and 
wrote  in  the  warm  climate  of  Perjia.  He 
bleeds  or  cups  immediately,  even  in  chib 
dren  :  and  if  the  fymptoms  be  violent, 
even  to  faintnels  :  otherwife,  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  is  fufficient.  If  a  vein  in  the  arm 
be  not  eahly  found,  the  Pop1it<ea  may 
be  open’d.  The  room  to  be  kept  cool: 
all  the  regimen  to  be  cool  likewife.  Pth 
fan  the  nourishment,  and  the  medicines 
chiefly  Troches  of  Spodium  (a  good  abfor- 
bent)  and  the  juice  of  Pomegranate,  and 
all  other  acid  and  aftringent  plants. 
And  the  rule  in  ufing  this  refrigerating 
method  mu  A  be  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
tend  burning  of  the  difeafe,  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  that  moderation,  as  not  to 

extin- 


extinguifh  the  natural  heat.  At  firft  he 
gives  Ice-mater,  ’till  the  patient  vomits 
and  (wears ;  then  vaporates  with  warm 
water ;  and  this  he  reckons  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  drive  out  the  pudules. 
So  for  prevention  and  preparation,  he 
advi(es  bleeding,  fwimrning,  ufing  fee- 
water  and  all  the  colded  acid  diet,  as 
the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  (a!  lading, 
&c.  He  gives  a  receit  made  of  acids  and 
Spodium,  much  in  vogue  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  it  feems  affirm’d,  that  who¬ 
ever  us’d  it  would  not  have  ten  pudules 
in  the  whole.  The  body  if  bound  to 
be  kept  open ,  by  (ome  infufions  taken 
twice  a-day j  this  will  make  the  pudules 
fewer  5  and  to  be  done,  if  the  didem- 
per  be  violent.  After  the  eruption, 
ftrong  purging  to  be  avoided,  efpecial- 
Jy  towards  the  crijis,  for  fear  of  a  Dy- 
fentery  :  and  too  great  a  flux  is  to  be 
redrain’d.  If  bleeding  has  been  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  beginning,  then  gentle  (wear¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  eruption.  Ii 
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the  patient  be  hot  and  the  puftules  do 
not  advance,  the  decoction  with  figs,  rai- 
fins,  lentils,  &c.  to  be  conftantly  us’d. 
If  the  difeafe  be  flight,  and  the  oppref 
fion  little,  and  the  Small  Pox  be  out, 
coolers  not  to  be  given  to  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  for  fear  of  retarding  the  eruption  j 
but  the  decoction  to  be  continued,  with 
forne  Saffron,  See.  When  they  are  all 
come  out,  vaporations  with  water.  For 
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dilution,  water  of  Barley,  Pomegranates , 
Melons,  Sec.  and  other  temperate  liquors : 
and  any  thing,  which  more  refblves  the 
humours,  is  lefs  neceffary,  efpecially  in 
the  Mealies.  If  the  opprcflion  be  very 
great  and  near  to  a  fyncope,  dipping  in 
cold  water  and  friction  to  drive  out  the 
Meades,  and  to  take  care  there  be  not 
too  [rreat  a  folution  of  the  fluids,  or  too 
profufe  a  (wear.  After  the  fifth  day  (rec¬ 
koning  from  the  firjl  feizure)  if  the  puf¬ 
tules  don’t  advance,  ufe  thofe  medicines 
which  promote  the  eruption.  But  this 
js  to  be  done  with  circumfpe&ion,  apd 

with 
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with  regard  to  the  fymptoms $  efpcci al¬ 
ly  the  fe aver,  which  will  be  bell;  judg’d 
of  by  the  breathing  and  the  pulfe.  But 
if  the  puftules  are  hard  and  rough  like 
'warts,  and  the  patient  languid,  it  is  to 
no  purpofe  to  attempt  any  maturation  : 
for  that  cannot  be  done :  fetch  a  date 
of  the  difeafe  being  plainly  pernicious. 
Opiates,  above  all  things,  are  proper  in 
want  of  deep,  or  in  cafe  of  a  loofenefs. 
The  body  is  open  generally  towards  the 
end  of  this  difeafe,  efpecially  in  the  word 
kind.  No  purging  before  the  crifis  : 
but  if  need  be,  and  the  body  be  dry, 
purge  at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  de¬ 
clension  :  the  firjt  to  abate  the  heat,  and 
beating  of  the  head ;  the  latter  to  cafe 
nature  of  her  burden,  and  to  carry  off 
the  morbifick  matter.  This  to  be  judg’d 
of  either  before  or  after  bleeding,  by  the 
body’s  being  weakly,  yet  bloated  and  full 
of  humours ;  a  lurking  feaveriflmefs, 
and  undulating  pulfe.  In  this  cafe  purg¬ 
ing  anlwers  bed: :  but  if  the  mouth  be 
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bitter,  if  vomiting  and  great  inflamma¬ 
tion,  if  the  throat  is  (o  fluff’d,  as  to 
endanger  draggling,  it  is  proper  to  bleed. 
The  directions  are  very  full,  which  re¬ 
late  to  Gargles,  Collyriums ,  &c.  and  the 
preventing  any  ulcers,  or  pitting  from 
the  Small  Pox. 

This  is  the  defeription  Rbazes  gives 
of  the  Small  Pox  j  a  very  true  one,  tho’ 
it  docs  not  minutely  delcend  into  parti¬ 
culars  :  and  for  above  500  years  it  was 
thought  lo  complcat,  that  fuccecding 
writers  (caret  added  any  thing  to  it.  ’Till 
at  laft  indeed,  they  came  to  diftinguilh 
the  (evcral  ftages  of  this  diftemper,  and 
obferve  the  very  days  in  each  of  them 
with  great  exa£tne(s.  However,  even 
fince  that  time  to  our  own,  tho’  the 
modern  authors  have  enter'd  into  a  more 
precifc  detail  of  the  appearances  and  the 
fymptoms,  which  attend  this  difeafe, 
yet  as  far  as  regards  the  practical  Part,  we 
fee  here  the  foundation  of  every  thing 
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they  have  advanc’d.  To  inftance  in  a 
tew  particulars. 

The  Arabians  have  rightly  diftin- 
guifti’d  between  the  two  forts  of  Small 
Pox,  and  between  each  of  them  and  the 
Meajles :  and  have  deforib’d  not  only 
the  regular  forts,  but  have  taken  notice 
of  the  Anomalous  too.  They  have  like- 
wile  obierv’d,  where  one  crop  has  lucceed- 
ed  another. 

At  the  beginning,  and  fometimes 
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even  after  the  eruption,  they  prefcribe 
evacuations  both  by  bleeding  and  purging. 
And  indeed  they  thought,  that  the  good 
or  ill  event  of  the  diftemper  depended 
fo  much  upon  the  treatment  they  us’d 
at  the  firjt  feizure,  or  in  the  firft  days  of 
it  at  leaffc,  that  they  are  extraordinarily 
careful  and  exact  in  the  regimen,  which 
they  order  to  be  extremely  cool,  as  was 
molt  proper  and  fuitable  in  fo  fultry  a 
climate  as  theirs  was.  Their  practice 
fo  rely  was  founded  upon  good  grounds : 
tho’  others  have  followed  it  in  an  ex¬ 
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travagant  manner,  and  even  exceeded 
what  they  did,  in  nations,  where  neither 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  nor  the  con- 
llitution  of  the  air  requir’d  it.  Even 
our  countryman  Sydenham  carry ’d  this 
notion  to  an  extremity  in  the  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works :  tho’  afterwards  he 
was  fe>  wife  as  to  retract  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  had  laid,  and  came  into  the  mo¬ 
derate  method,  as  without  difpute  more 
agreeable  to  realbn,  and  to  the  temper 
of  our  own  Ifland. 

W  e  may  obferve,  that  their  whole  ma¬ 
nagement,  both  as  to  Diet  and  Medicine , 

O 

in  this  ftage,  ran  upon  Dilution  :  which 
they  thought  the  rnoft  effectual  means 
to  produce  a  kindly  eruption,  and  to  keep 
the  puftules  out.  And  as  to  this  lajl 
point,  however  cooling  their  regimen  in 
general  was,  they  made  no  feruple  to 
ufe  'warm  and  generous  Cordials ,  when 
nature  feem’d  to  want  aih ftar.ee,  or  when 
they  apprehended  any  danger  of  their 
itriking  in.  To  the  feme  end,  when 

there 
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there  was  any  great  diforder  and  ferment 
in  the  humours,  which  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lay’d,  or  any  terrible  fymptom,  which 
hindered  the  maturation  of  the  Pock, 
they  had  recourfe  to  that  fovereign  and 
divine  remedy.  Opium:  a  remedy  often 
us'd  by  them  in  this  cafe,  tho’  Syden¬ 
ham  fee  ms  to  have  been  the  ftrjf,  who 
ever  gave  the  leaffc  hint  of  feich  a  pra¬ 
ctice  among  our  felves. 

Here  too  you  will  find,  that  in 
the  declenfion  of  the  difeafe,  when  na¬ 
ture  has  difeharg’d  all  (he  can,  and  is  rea¬ 
dy  to  fink  under  the  load  of  the  mor- 
bifick  matter,  they  took  the  proper  ways 
to  relieve  her  by  Art ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  direct  us,  how  to  apply  both  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging  in  feich  a  cafe  of  extre¬ 
mity. 

Thus  much  I  have  obferv’d  rela¬ 
ting  to  this  difeafe,  out  of  thefe  authors, 
merely  as  an  Hijlorian :  I  will  enter  no 
further  now  upon  this  head,  but  leave 
the purfuit of  fuch  inquiries  to  you.  Sir, 

who 
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■who  are  a  perfect  matter  of  the  iubjecl, 
and  who,  I  hope,  will  toon  oblige  the 
world  with  the  belt  obfervations,  which 
either  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
writers,  or  a  happy  and  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice  can  lugged. 

I  have  here  finifli’d  the  account  of 
the  Arabick  writers :  an  account  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  much  too  long, 
and  others  perhaps  may  look  upon  as  no 
ways  material  or  neceffary.  But  to  date 
the  matter  fairly,  as  far  as  it  regards  their 
character  and  merit,  the  fum  of  it  is 
this :  tho’  for  the  mod  part  they  are  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  copiers  of  the  Greeks ,  yet 
we  mud  be  fo  jud  to  them  as  to  fay, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  iome 
improvements  in  Phyjick.  They  were 
the  fir ft,  who  introduced  any  Chymical  me¬ 
dicines  into  Pradfice ;  but  thefe  were 
but  few  in  number,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  progrefs  they  made  in 
the  art  of  Chymijlry  was  very  confidera- 
ble.  For  bolides  the  preparations  I 
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have  cited  from  Rhazes ,  Mefiue  only,  who 
compiled  a  Vifipenfiatory,  and  Bulcafiem , 
who  wrote  late  in  Spain,  mention  any 
more,  'and  thefe  not  above  fix.  Ana¬ 
tomy  did  not  receive  any  advancement 
from  them  :  Surgery  was  upon  the  fame 
foot,  and  was  no  more  improv’d  by 
them  than  by  the  latter  Greeks ,  ’till  the 
time  of  Albucafis,  who  indeed  carried 
that  Science,  as  we  have  feen,  to  a  great 
height.  And  in  this  /Era  hiftory  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Surgery  began  to  be  more 
divided,  than  it  had  been  in  former 
ages,  from  the  other  branches  of  Phy- 
fick ,  and  to  be  erected  into  a  particular 
Profeflion  by  it  felf :  which,  no  doubt, 
was  one  way  of  giving  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs’d  it,  an  opportunity  of  being  more 
skill’d  in  that  art.  They  added  a  great 
deal  to  Botany  and  the  Materia  Meclica, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  Drugs,  of  the 
Aromatick  kind  efpeciaily,  from  the  E afi ; 
a  catalogue  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  Gar¬ 
da  ab  Horto  and  Ch.  Aeofla :  and  as  they 

are 
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are  very  numerous,  fo  many  of  them 
are  of  confderable  ule  in  medicine,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  whole  tribe  of  the  milder 
purges.  And  to  do  them  juftice  upon 
this  head,  they  not  only  delcrib’d  new 
plants,  but  dilcover’d  fome  virtues  in  the 
old  one’s,  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
As  to  Pharmacy,  the  Arabians  firft  brought 
in  the  ule  of  Leaf-gold  and  Jiher:  but 
one  thing  we  may  oblerve,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  particular,  that  they  were  more  {pa¬ 
ring  in  the  ule  of  Metals  in  outward  ap¬ 
plications,  than  their  mailers  the  Greeks 
were.  They  too  firjl  found  out  the  way 
of  extrading  Sugar  by  codion  j  and  by 
the  help  of  that,  of  making  Syrups : 
which  two  new  materials  are  of  great 
lervice  in  mixing  up  compound  medi¬ 
cines,  and  are  in  leveral  cafes  preferable 
to  Honey,  which  the  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  make  (o  much  ule  of  Accordingly 
they  delcrib’d  the  forms  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Compojltions :  leveral  of  which.  Pills 
particularly  and  Electuaries ,  Hand  to  this 
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day  in  our  Difpenfatories.  Not  with- 
ftanding  this,  Guy  Vatin,  one  of  the  la  ft: 
of  their  declar’d  adverlaries,  in  his  rough 
and  courfe  manner,  which  was  fo  natu¬ 
ral  to  him,  falls  upon  them  with  great 
fury :  and  (ays,  every  thing  which  is 
good  in  them  they  take  from  the  Greeks. 
That  I  think  is  more  than  he  cou’d 
prove ;  Is  nothing  I  have  here  men¬ 
tion’d,  good  ?  Or  are  the  obfervations 
they  have  left  us  about  a  Spina  Fentofa , 
the  Small  Pox,  and  fome  other  diftem- 
pers,  intirely  ufelefs  ?  Is  the  Surgery  of 
Albucajis  not  worth  any  regard  ?  He  goes 
on  inveighing  againft  them  for  being 
the  *  Inventors  of  compound  Pharmacy  t 
but  if  he  wou’d  have  look’d  into  the 
Greeks  with  that  view,  he  wou’d  find,  I 
believe,  as  many,  and  confiding  of  as 
many  ingredients,  in  Galen,  and  thofe 
who  wrote  after  him.  Nay,  fo  far  were 
the  Arabians  from  being  the  Authors  or 

a  I.ettres  a  Mr,  Spon  3o. 
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the  only  favourers  of  Compound  Medicines, 
that  one  of  them  has  fo  great  a  regard 
for  Simples,  that  he  prefers  them  in  all 
diftempers,  and  remarks,  that  too  much 
follicitude  in  their  composition v  is  nothing, 
hut  labour  and  ‘vanity.  However  Pat  in 
is  fo  angry  upon  this  fubject,  that  he 
exclaims  again  ft  Sugar  and  Syrups,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  they  were  the  Inventions  of  the 
Arabians.  He  charges  them  with  intro¬ 
ducing  hot  Medicines,  and  cordial  Wa- 
ters d  j  tho’  in.  both  thele  refpeCts  very 
unjuftly :  for  there  is  not  fo  much  as 
one  Jlrong  Cordial  Water  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  their  works.  But  the  paflion 
of  this  writer  often  outruns  his  judge¬ 
ment,  efpecially  when  he  gives  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  perfons ;  upon  which  account 
we  find,  that  becaufe  he  had  quarrel’d 
with  the  Univerfity  of  Montpelier,  he 
wou’d  not  allow  Riverius,  who  was  a 
profefior  there,  to  be  any  thing  more 
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than  an  arrant  Quack ;  and  becaufe  he  had 
tome  little  difference  with  Mr.  Goris,  he 
fays  he  had  not  the  fenfe  of  a  beaft,  thor 
he  wrote  a  book  call’d,  Defnitiones  Me - 
diae.  In  the  fame  impetuous  manner 
he  decries  Antimony  and  the  Bark  j  me¬ 
dicines,  which  he  feems  to  have  little 
underftood ;  and  which  experience  has 
fhewn  may  prove  very  excellent  reme¬ 
dies,  when  they  are  prefcrib’d  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  As  to  the  Compaction  of  medi¬ 
cines,  which  is  the  chief  fubje£t  of  com¬ 
plaint,  tho’  I  doubt  they  are  often  mul¬ 
tiplied  beyond  meafure,  and  fometimes 
without  judgement,  yet  I  fee  no  reafon, 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  them  fhould  be 
intirely  difcarded.  For  though,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  we  cannot  exactly  calculate  the 
virtues  of  a  compound  from  the  propor¬ 
tional  qualities  of  the  Simples ,  as  Alkin- 
dus  pretended  to  do,  yet  ftill  there  may 
fomething  refult  from  a  mixture ,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  in- 
gredients.  Mitbridate  and  the  Treacle  of 
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Andromachits  have  been  in  ufe  for  near 
t-ivo  thoufand  years ;  and  are  /bill  allow’d 
to  be  good  Medicines  by  the  ablefl 
judges  :  and  yet  were  we  to  examine 
every  particular,  we  fliould  probably  be 
at  a  lofs  by  any  force  of  reafoning  to 
comprehend,  why  this  or  that  drug 
fhou’d  have  been  made  choice  of  or  how 
it  cou’d  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medi¬ 
cine.  The  art  or  falluon  of  compound¬ 
ing  medicines,  is  as  ancient  at  leaft  as 
Hippocrates,  who  ufes  more  of  this  fort 
than  one  wou’d  upon  the  fir  If  thought 
imagine,  tho’  indeed  he  is  more  {paring 
in  the  number  of  ingredients,  than  they 
were  who  fucceeded  him.  And  this  way 
of  mixing  fimples  together  foon  grew  in¬ 
to  that  vogue,  that  about  tujo  Centuries 
after,  Mantias  the  difciple  of  Herophilus, 
and  Heraclides  of  Tarentum n,  wrote  ex- 
prefs  treadles  concerning  the  rules  and 
method  of  their  compojition.  ^  A&uarius 
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quotes  an  Antidote  of  Hippocrates ,  which 
confided  of  feveral  things,  and  for  which 
he  was  predated  with  a  Crown  from  the 
Athenians ;  a  remedy,  he  fiys,  effedtual 
in  many  cafes :  Mr.  le  Clerk e  fuppofes  this 
a  piece  of  Grecian  Vanity  in  this  writer, 
who  invented,  he  thinks,  this  Story  out 
of  his  own  head,  and  made  uie  of  that 
great  man’s  name,  only  to  recommend 
the  Medicine  the  more.  Blit  I  cannot 
perceive, that  it  is  upon  any  good  grounds 
he  builds  this  remark  :  for  befides  what 
has  been  mention’d  before^  (and  not  to 
mention  another  of  the  like  kind,  reci¬ 
ted  under  the  fame  title  by  Myrepfus /)  if 
we  look  into  Celfus,  who  underftood 
Hippocrates  very  well,  and  conftantly  co¬ 
pied  after  him,  we  fhall  find  among  his 
Antidotes ,  Acopa,  and  Catapotia,  medi¬ 
cines  as  much  compounded  as  this  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  or  indeed  as  much  as 
any  defcrib’d  by  the  Arabians.  However 
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a’blurdly  th z  composition  of  Medicines  may 
be  executed,  the  practice  itfelf  no  doubt, 
is  very  reafonable  and  proper,  and  fome- 
times  neceilary.  Nature  her  (elf,  we  fee, 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  method,  tho’  in 
a  more  exquihte  manner  j  more  remar¬ 
kably  to,  in  the  cafe  of  Mineral  Waters : 
and  in  imitation  of  her,  art  can  by  a 
chymical  procefs  incorporate  fxmple  fub- 
ftances  fo,  as  to  make  a  third  body  quite 
different  in  its  effect  from  any  of  them  • 
nay,  even  by  altering  only  the  propor¬ 
tion  or  the  fame  ingredients,  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  a  contrary  quality  may  be  pro¬ 
duc’d.  And  this  not  only  by  the  help 
of  fire,  but  by  fuch  a  plain  way  of  com¬ 
position,  as  Triture  alone.  They  who  are 
well  skill’d  in  Pharmacy,  and  have  been 
converfant  in  Practice,  muff  eafily  ap¬ 
prehend,  how  the  fame  materials,  dif¬ 
ferently  combin’d,  as  the  cafe  requires, 
may  prove  both  more  agreeable,  and  ef¬ 
fectual.  And  this  feems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  the  Arabians,  as  well  as  of 

the 
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the  Greeks ,  in  advifing  in  particular  dis¬ 
orders,  or  at  lead;  in  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  them,  compound  Medicines. 

But  to  conclude  this  head  ^  as  to 
what  regards  the  Practical  part,  though, 
thefe  Arabians,  I  doubt,  will  not  be  al¬ 
low’d  the  praife  of  innovating  much  ; 
yet  I  obferve  they  deviate  in  lorne  few 
particulars  from  the  method  of  the  Greeks. 
For  inftance,  their  ufual  way  of  purging 
was  not  near  fo  rough  and  violent  as 
that  of  the  others ;  and  befides  that  they 
made  ufe  of  new  Medicines,  which  were, 
as  has  been  hinted,  much  milder  •>  even 
when  they  preferib’d  the  old  ones,  they 
gave  them  in  a  much  lefs  dofe  :  a  Pra¬ 
ctice  which,  I  believe,  in  feveral  cafes 
may  be  defended  very  juftly.  The  fame 
reflection  may  be  made  concerning  their 
manner  of  bleeding,  which  was  never  to 
that  exceflive  degree,  as  among  the 
Greeks :  no  doubt  the  practice  of  thefe 
in  bleeding  ad  deliquium ,  in  diftempers 
which  requir’d  a  quick  and  ftrong  revul- 
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(ion,  as  Hemorrhages,  Inflammations,  Sec. 
was  perfectly  rational :  but  then  in  other 
cafes  perhaps,  as  it  is  too  uatuial  to  run 
into  extremes,  they  might  ufe  this  me¬ 
thod  wantonly,  and  when  there  was  no 
necellity  for  it.  And  if  the  Arabians  fo 
far  reform’d  this  practice,  as  to  bleed 
generally  in  a  more  moderate  degree, 
they  ought  rather  to  be  commended, 
than  blam’d,  for  receding  from  the  an¬ 
cient  ufage. 

How  much  the  writers  of  this  na¬ 
tion  were  traduc’d,  appears  plainly  from 
that  abfurd  and  extravagant  controver- 
fy,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  Century  diffracted  the  judgements 
of  all  the  Phyficians  in  Europe,  about 
bleeding  in  the  direcl  or  the  oppofite  fide  in 
a  Pleurify.  They  follow’d,  it  feems,  the 
opinion  of  Archiq-enes  and  Areteus,  and 

f  o 

inclin’d  to  the  latter  Practice  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  were  rail’d  at  as  Revolters 
from  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and  Ga¬ 
len,  tho’  neither  of  thefe  lays  down  any 
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conllant  unvariable  rule  in  this  point. 
The  Unwerfity  of  Salamanca  indeed  took 
part  with  the  Arabians ,  and  made  a  de¬ 
cree,  that  no  one  in  this  cale  fhou’d  dare 
to  let  blood  in  the  contrary  arm ;  and 
to  add  authority  to  their  decree,  they 
endeavour’d  to  procure  an  edidt  from 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  fecond  it,  alledging 
the  other  method  to  be  of  no  lefs  ill 
conlequence,  than  that  of  Luthers  he- 
rely.  Experience  indeed  has  {hewn,  that 
the  Arabians  had  as  good  reafon  for  their 
opinion,  as  their  adverfaries  had  for 
theirs  :  and  M.  Curtius,  who  was  one  of 
the  moll  zealous  writers  againft  them, 
found  his  heart  fail,  when  he  fell  ill  him- 
felf  of  this  diltemper,  and  chole  do  adt 
counter  to  his  own  notions  and  wri¬ 
tings,  rat'n,er  than  not  lave  his  life  by 
the  Arabian  Practice.  Notwith (landing, 
how  trifling  this  little  difference  in  bleed- 
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ing  is,  which  rais’d  fo  great  a  feud  in 
the  world,  I  have  already  (hewn  from  the 
laws  of  the  Circulation. 
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I  can’t  take  my  leave  of  thefe  Ara- 
Ivans,  without  making  one  remark,  that 
their  manner  of  writing  in  Phyjick,  as 
well  as  in  natural  Philofophy,  how  wretch¬ 
edly  foever  it  appears  in  the  Latin  Ver¬ 
nons,  was  more  found  and  clofe  than 
upon  any  other  fubjeets  ;  and  this  they 
no  doubt  ow’d  to  the  patterns  they  fol¬ 
low’d  of  the  Greeks.  This  character 
they  preferv’d,  not  only  in  what  they 
copy  d  from  the  Greeks,  but  even  in 
what  they  wrote  originally  of  themfelves : 
and  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  more  fa- 
tisficlory  in  dance  of  it,  than  the  book 
I  have  fo  often  quoted,  the  difeourfe  of 
Khaz.es  concerning  the  Pejlilence.  In 
other  parts  of  learning,  efpecially  in  Po¬ 
etry  and  Hijlory,  their  ftyle  as  well  as 
matter,  was  loofe,  rambling,  and  Enthu- 
I tajiical  .*  as  a  (ample  of  their  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  in  this  la!f  particular,  I  Khali  an¬ 
nex  m  the  Life  of  Gabriel  Bachtijhua,  tranf 
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laced  from  Your  Manulcript  of  Ah- 
Osbaia :  which  I  have  the  rather  indeed 
made  choice  of  becaule  it  not  only 
(hews  the  natural  turn  of  their  thinking 
and  writing,  but  at  the  lame  time  gives 
us  a  full  idea,  after  what  manner  the 
Phyficians  among  that  People  were  treat¬ 
ed,  and  rewarded. 

But  as  it  often  falls  out,  that  the 
original  writers  are  loft,  when  the  tranf 
lation  of  them  furvives  (and  for  that 
very  realon,  becaule  they  are  tranflated) 
the  reputation  of  thefe  Arabian  Phyfi¬ 
cians  had  almoft  extinguilhed  the  very 
name  of  the  Greeks  fo  that  the  works 
of  the  latter  were  fcarce  ever  look’d  in¬ 
to,  but  by  a  very  few,  ’till  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  Century.  The  Arabian  Phy~ 
fick  was  early  introduced  into  Europe 
with  the  fame  extravagant  applaule :  and 
not  only  this,  but  other  branches  of 
their  learning,  foon  came  into  repute  in 
the  Wefi,  infomuch  that  in  the  eleventh 
Century  the  ftudies  of  natural  Philolo- 
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phy,  and  the  liberal  Arts  were  com¬ 
monly  call’d  the  Studies  of  the  Sarracens. 
And  this  was  not  merely  owing,  as  Mr. 
le  Clerc  intimates,  to  the  Croifade,  which 
open’d  a  communication  between  the 
Eajlern  and  Wejlern  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  a  great  mealure  to  the  Moors  fet¬ 
tling  in  Spain,  and  to  the  intercourfe, 
which  they  and  the  other  Arabians  had 
with  the  skirts  of  Italy.  For  long  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  probably  in  the  middle 
of  the  feventh  Century,  there  were  He¬ 
brew,  Arabich,  and  Latin  Profeflors  of 
Phyfick  fettled  at  Salernum :  which  place 
grew  foon  into  that  credit,  that  Charles 
the  Great  thought  fit  to  found  a  College 
there,  in  the  year  802,;  the  only  one  then 
of  the  kind  in  Europe ,  unlels  we  believe  the 
account  which  fome  writers  give  of  Paris , 
and  Bologna. 

CONSTANTINE  the  African  flou- 
ri  feed  here,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  Century,  tho’  laid  by  Neander  to 

have  liv’d  in  7  5  o .  He  was  a  native  of  Car - 
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thage,  but  travel’d  into  the  Eaft,  and 
{pent  thirty  years  in  Babylon  and  Bagdad: 
by  which  means  he  became  mailer  of 
the  Oriental  languages  and  learning. 
He  return’d  to  Carthage  ;  but  being  in¬ 
form’d  of  lome  defign  againil  his  Life, 
he  made  his  efcape  into  Apulia,  where 
he  was  recommended  to  Robert  Guifcard, 
created  in  1060  Duke  of  that  Country, 
who  made  him  his  Secretary :  he  was 
call’d  Rheginus,  from  his  refidence  pro¬ 
bably  at  Reggio,  during  his  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  this  office.  For  at  Iaft  he  was 
a  BenediBine  Monk  of  M.  Cafino,  and  de¬ 
dicated  fomc  of  his  works  to  the  Abbot 
of  that  Convent,  Dejiderius,  a  Perfon 
fomewhat  skill’d  in  Phyiick  himfelfj  af¬ 
terwards  created  Pope  by  the  name  of 
Vi  cl  or  the  Third,  and  who  died  in  1087, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Duke  Ro¬ 
bert.  Conjlantine  was  reputed  to  be  very 
well  vers’d  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 
E ajlern  Tongues,  and  ieems  to  have  been 
the  Firffc,  who  introduc'd  either  the  Greek 
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or  Arabian  Phyfick  in  thole  times  into 
Italy.  He  compil'd  many  books  j  and 
tho’  mod  of  what  he  wrote  was  bor¬ 
row’d,  he  (ays  he  had  invented  and  ad¬ 
ded  a  great  deal  of  his  own :  he  made  a 
verhon  of  the  treadle  of  Ifaac,  concer¬ 
ning  Feavers,  out  ofArabick  into  Latin  j 
fome  pieces  he  tranllated  into  Greek,  as 
the  Viaticum  from  the  Syriack,  and  the 
Antidotariim  from  the  Latin.  He  is  the 
fir  ft,  he  fays,  who  gave  any  diftindt  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dilcales  of  the  Stomach : 
and  indeed  this  dilcourfe  which  he  dedi¬ 
cates  to  Alfanus  I  Archbifhop  of  Su¬ 
leyman,  from  1057  to  1087,  (a  man  of 
letters,  and  of  fome  knowledge  in  me¬ 
dicine)  is  very  full  and  methodical,  and 
contains  chiefly  every  thing,  which  lay 
here  and  there  tcatter’d  in  former  au¬ 
thors.  In  this  Tract  particularly,  he 
often  quotes  /.  Damafcenus:  this,  I 
think,  cannot  be  the  fame  perfon  with 
him  who  is  call’d  Mefue ;  for  befides  that 
the  medicines  he  here  recites,  are  not  to 
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be  found,  as  he  delcribes  them,  in  Me- 
fues  works  j  this  author  mud  certainly 
have  liv’d  late  in  the  eleventh  Century ; 
for  he  mentions  Avenzoar,  who  cou’d 
have  written  no  earlier  than  in  the  be- 

»  '  *  *  ‘  ‘  '  X 

ginning  of  it.  He  has  left  us  a  feparace 
Tract  likewifc  about  Melancholy :  and 
we  find  that  the  book  which  Rufus  the 
Epbefan  wrote  upon  this  lubject,  fb 
much  commended  by  Galen ,  was,  tho’ 
now  loft,  extant  in  his  time  :  he  makes 
fo  good  a  ule  of  it,  that  he  teems  to 
tranlcribe  it.  He  publiih’d  another  vo¬ 
lume,  which  he  calls  the  Loci  Communes 
and  infcribes  to  his  Abbot,  which  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Phyfick :  he  tells  us  that  he  collected  it 
from  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chiefly  the 
former,  and  that  he  undertook  this  per¬ 
formance,  becaule  it  had  never  been  well 
executed  before,  (ome  of  them  having 
been  too  prolix,  and  others  too  fhort, 
upon  this  or  that  head ;  and  tho’  he  had 
not  added  any  thing  of  his  own,  as  he 
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thinks  he  has,  yet  this  book  wou’d  ferve 
for  a  very  good  comment  upon  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Galen.  After  this  declaration, 
one  wou’d  be  furpriz’d  to  find,  that  this 
intire  work  is  tranfcrib’d,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  alteration,  from  Haly  Abbas :  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  books  both  Theoretick  and 
Pra&ical  a  re  the  fame,  each  in  number 
Ten  -,  and  thefe  in  both  Authors  are  di- 
flributed  into  chapters  alike.  It  wou’d, 
I  hope,  be  doing  him  noinjuftice,  fhou’d 
one  fufpedt,  that  he  had  a  mind  this 
fhou’d  pafs  among  the  Italians  for  an 
original;  to  compafs  which,  there  was 
no  manner  of  difficulty,  fince  the  Ara- 
bick  writers  were  perhaps  as  yet  not  at 
all  known  in  Italy,  and  the  Greek  ut¬ 
terly  loft.  And  there  is  the  more  reafon 
for  fuch  a  fufpicion,  fince  he  never  fo 
much  as  mentions,  in  all  this  work,  the 
name  of  Haly  Abbas ,  or  (which  is  the 
fame)  Ifaac,  or  indeed  of  any  other  Ara¬ 
bian.  Marcellas  the  Empirick ,  we  fee, 
in  early  times,  was  as  great  a  Plagiary , 
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and  tranlchb'd  every  thing  from  Scri- 
honius  Largus ,  without  ever  mentioning 
him. 

I  Do  not  find  any  thing  new,  which 
is  material,  in  the  works  of  Conjlantine - 
however  he  bore  a  great  figure  at  that 
time,  and  was  reckon’d,  and  indeed  was, 
a  very  learned  man,  confidering  the  age 
he  liv’d  in.  Nay,  if  we  compare  him 
with  Gariopontus,  his  contemporary,  (who 
Hole  his  whole  book  almoft  from  Th. 
Prifcian ,)  even  his  ftyle  may  be  reckon’d 
polite  :  for  tho’  he  mixes  a  great  many 
Arahick  words  and  the  lower  Latin ,  yet 
he  is  much  more  intelligible  than  either 
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that  Author,  or  any  other  Phyfician  who 
wrote  in  thole  times.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  all  Phyfical  Knowledge : 
and  it  was  thorough  his  interell:  and  in¬ 
fluence,  no  doubt,  that  Duke  Robert  fo 
much  encourag’d  the  famous  School  of 
Phyfick  at  Salernum,  after  he  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  that  City  in  the  Year 
1076'. 

Soon 
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Soon  after,  about  1 1  do,  the  Schold 
Salemitana  was  compil’d,  which  made 
fo  great  a  nolle  then  and  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  and  had  the  honour  of  having 
a  comment  writ  upon  it  by  Arnoldus  de 
Villa  Nova.  It  was  put  together  by  John 
of  Milan,  and  inforib’d  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Community  to  Robert  Duke 
of  Normandy ,  Son  of  our  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  in  his  return  from  the 
Holy  War,  made  feme  ftay  in  Apulia  with 
his  countrymen  the  Guifcards,  who  had 
lately  fettled  themfelves  here,  upon  the 
account  ot  a  wound  in  his  arm,  and  con- 
folted  the  Phyficians  of  Salemum  about 
it. 

:  This  work  contains  the  chief  Pre¬ 
cepts  about  the  prefervation  of  health, 
and  treats  of  the  fix  Non-Naturals :  it 
is  compos’d  in  Leonine  verfes,  out  of  a 
complement  perhaps  to  their  Patron, 
for  this  fort  of  Poetry  was  in  great  re** 
queft  among  the  Normans.  From  the 
fame  motive  we  are  told  it  was,  that  they 
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added  a  chapter  concerning  the  cure  of 
a  Fijlula ,  which,  it  feems,  was  that  Dukes 
cafe ;  his  wound,  which  he  had  receiv’d 
by  a  poyforid  arrow,  having  turn’d  ulce¬ 
rous.  Hiftory  likewife  tells  us,  that  the 
Phyficians  here  gave  their  opinion,  that 
fince  the  wound  came  from  luch  a  caufe, 
it  cou’d  not  be  cur’d  but  by  fucking  the 
fore.  The  Duke  wou’d  not  admit  of 
this,  for  fear  of  poyfoning  the  perfon 
who  did  it :  but  his  wife  taking  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  night-time,  frequently 
fuck’d  the  wound,  fo  that  it  heal’d.  This 
Lady  was,  Sybil,  daughter  of  Geoffrey 
Earl  of  Conyerfana ,  and  was  renown  cl 
in  thofe  days  for  her  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty  and  virtue.  Worthy  forely  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  fate,  than  to  die  foon  after  by  Poyfon 
her  felf,  who  had  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner  fav'd  her  husband  from  it. 

I  n  imitation  of  this  poetical  work, 
Mgidius ,  laid  to  be  Arcbiater  to  Philip 
Augujl ,  towards  the  end  of  the  i  xth 
Century,  an  Athenian  and  a  Benedictine 
Monk,  wrote  of  the  Virtues  of  Me* 
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dicines ,  of  Urines  and  the  Pulfe,  in 
Latin  Hexameter  Vcrfes,  tho’  without 
much  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lyllables. 
He  (ays,  Galen  and  Conjlantine  had  been 
too  prolix  upon  the  latter  fubjed,  and 
Philaretus  too  Ihort.  He  makes  fome  re- 
fledions  upon  thole  who  were  bred  up  at 
Montpelier ,  a  celebrated  (chool  at  this  time 
for  Phyfick  ;  tho’  by  the  account  of  our 
countryman  J.  Sarisburienjis,  fomewhat 
declin’d  from  its  ancient  Iplendor :  and 
this  Poem,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  fo  much 
in  vogue  as  to  be  read  in  the  publick 
Schools,  and  have  a  comment  writ  up¬ 
on  it  by  one  of  the  greateft  Expojitors  of 
his  time,  Gent  ibis.  Leland  mentions  an¬ 
other  / Egidiiis ,  an  Englijhman,  who  had  i 
writ,  he  fays,  about  this  time,  fome  books  I 
in  Phyjick ,  which  he  had  never  (een. 

Duke  Roger ,  the  firft  King  of  both 
the  Sicilies,  in  1 1 3  o,  and  his  (uccedors 
William  the  firft  and  focond,  follow’d 
their  predeceflors  example,  and  were 
great  patrons  of  the  ftudy  of  Phyfick 
in  this  City.  So  that  Qrdericus  Witalis, 

the: 
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the  hiftorian,  who  dy’d  in  1141,  gives 
this  character  of  the  College  here,  that 
it  was  for  its  great  and  excellent  skill  in 
Phyfick,  renown’d  over  all  the  world. 
And  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jew,  upon 
his  return  from  his  travels  over  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
about  1 1 6  5 ,  commends  it  for  the  beft 
Seminary  of  Phyjick  among  the  fans  of 
Edom ;  fo  he  calls  the  wejlern  Chrijlians. 

Th  1  s  Author,  by  the  way,  in  his 
Itinerary,  gives  a  particular  account,  in 
what  cities  the  Jews  had  any  fettlement, 
and  what  their  numbers  were  in  each 
place  $  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
mentions  a  great  many  Phyjicians  among 
them.  And  thele  did  not  practice  among 
their  own  Tribes  only,  but  among  the 
Moors  and  the  Chrijlians.  For  notwith- 
ftanding  by  the  Canon- law,  no  Jen. u 
might  be  a  Phyjician,  or  give  Phyjick  to  - 
any  Cbrijlian,  yet  Hijlory  tells  us,  there 
was  fcarce  a  Chrijlian  Court,  but  where 
Phyjicians  of  this  nation  were  entertain¬ 
ed.  Charles  the  Great  had  two  in  his 
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fervice,  Farraguthus  and  Buhahyliha  Ben- 
geflaa  •,  who  by  his  order  compos’d  the 
book  call’d  Tacuin  or  the  Tables  of  health, 
which  are  the  fame,  or  much  the  fame 
at  leaft,  with  thole  we  have  printed  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  E lluchafem  Elimithar, 
Charles  the  Bald  had  likewile  for  his  Ar- 
chiater  one  Zedekiah,  a  Jew,  by  whom 
he  was  fufpeffed  to  have  been  poyfon’d b. 
But  about  the  dole  of  the  tenth  Centu¬ 
ry  particularly,  the  Jews,  being  malfers 
of  the  Arabick  language,  were  the  chief 
Phyficians  in  Europe,  where  no  tranfla- 
tions  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  cou’d  be 
procur’d  ■,  and  even  lome  Popes  re¬ 
tain’d  them  in  this  fervice.  The 
Jews  of  this  profeflion  were  alike  re¬ 
ceiv’d  into  the  Palaces  of  the  Moorijb 
Ki  ngs  of  Spain:  and  even  upon  the 
firil  irruption  of:  the  Moors  here,  about 
7 1 4,  where  the  Chrijlians  were  expeil’d, 
the  Jews  were  in  a  manner  incorporated 
yith  the  Moors,  and  had  afterwards  Cor- 
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dtiba  and  Granada  afhgn’d  them  for  their 
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habitation.  They  indeed  had  a  fort 
of  Univerfity  very  early,  about  A.  C. 
200,  at  Sor a  in  Afia  in  the  beginning 
of  Mahometamfm  feveral  of  them  were 
employ’d  in  the  way  of  Phyfick  by  the 
thaliphs  :  and  ever  fince  that  time  we  find 
it  has  been  a  conffant  cuftom  with  them 
to  run  pretty  much  into  this  profef 
fion.  It  is,  one  may  obferve,  an  edu¬ 
cation  among  them  as  it  were  natio¬ 
nal,  as  another  fort  of  calling  is,  that 
of  a  Provedore :  we  read  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Hi  (lory,  that  Jews  were  often  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  furnifhing  all  kinds  of  Stores 
and  Provifions  for  the  Emperors  troops, 
and  the  like  we  may  fee  in  all  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Europe  to  this  day. 

The  Statutes  of  the  College  of  Sa- 
lernum  are  very  old,  and  very  proper ; 
and  becaufe  they  are  perhaps  the  firfl 
example  of  this  kind,  and  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  fee  the  pattern  to  all  others 
pf  the  fame  nature,  I  will  take  the  li- 
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berty  to  give  a  sketch  of  them  in  a  few 
words.  The  College  has  for  its  patron, 
St.  Matthew  :  and  for  the  motto  of  its 
leal,  CToitas  Hippocratica.  It  confifts  on¬ 
ly  of  Ten  Doctors,  who  fucceed  accor¬ 
ding  to  fentority.  The  examination  is 
very  ftribt,  either  in  Galen's  Therapeu- 
ticks,  or  the  fit  ft  of  the  firft  of  Avi¬ 
cenna,  or  in  the  Aphorifms.  The  perfon 
examin’d  muft  be  twenty-one  (I  fuppofe 
a  miftakefor  2.5  or  17)  years  old,  and 
muft  bring  teftimonials  of  having  ftu- 

lD 

died  phyfick  for  [even  years  :  it  to  be 
admitted  a  Surgeon,  he  muft  learn  Ana¬ 
tomy  for  one  year:  he  muft  (wear  to  be 
true  and  obedient  to  the  fociety,  to  re¬ 
fute  fees  from  the  poor,  and  to  have  no 
fharc  of  gains  with  Apothecaries.  Then 
a  book  is  put  into  his  hand,  and  a  ring 
upon  his  finger,  his  head  crown’d  with 
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laurel,  and  lie  himfelf  difmifs’d  with  a 
kits.  There  are  many  other  ftatutes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  regulation  of  Pradtice; 
particularly  the  Apothecaries  are  oblig’d 

to 
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to  make  up  their  medicines  according  as 
the  Phyfician  dire&s,  and  to  fell  them 
£t  fuch  a  certain  price. 

Thus  flourifh’d  very  early  the  fchool 
of  Salernum ,  which  had  afterwards  great 
privileges  {particularly  an  exclusive  one, 
together  with  that  of  Naples ,  of  giving 
degrees  and  licences  to  practice)  con¬ 
fer ’d  upon  it  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second,  about  the  year  i  x  z  5  ;  a  great 
judge  as  well  as  patron  of  learning :  and 
who  was  the  chief  encouratjer  at  this 
time  of  having  the  works  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  tranflated  into  Latin.  Indeed  now 
not  only  the  original  writings  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  were  thus  tranflated,  but  their  tranft 
lations  likewile  of  the  Greek  Authors 
were  put  into  that  language :  and  tho’ 
no  doubt,  for  this  reafon  among  others, 
the  Greek  Originals  were  for  fo me  cen¬ 
turies  neglected,  yet  if  thefe  verfions  had 
not  been  made  in  Arabick ,  the  Greek 
copies  perhaps  might  never  have  been  in¬ 
quired  after,  or  in  length  of  time  have 
been  utterly  loft.  Ani> 
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And  as  revolutions  happen  no 
le(s  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  than  in  go¬ 
vernments  ;  from  this  time  Phyfick 
began  to  decline  in  Afia,  and  to  make 
the  moft  confiderable  figure  in  Ita¬ 
ly ,  Africk,  and  Spain.  However,  tho' 
phyheal  learning  was  thus  tranfplanted 
into  Europe-,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  htcie  was 
done,  as  I  can  find  in  Medicine ,  Ana¬ 
tomy ,  or  Surgery:  little,  I  mean,  in  com¬ 
panion  to  the  multitude  of  volumes, 
which  were  publifh’d.  For  the  writers  in¬ 
deed  in  this  interval  were  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous  ;  but  as  they  were  for  the  moff  part 
either  profeffors  or  commentators,  {(0  gave 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  so  out  of  the 
beaten  road,  and  were  contented  with 
that  flock  of  knowledge,  which  they  found 
chiefly  in  the  Arabian  authors :  their  only 
fludy  almoft  and  emulation  feems  to  have 
been,  to  quote  and  adapt  paffages  out 
of  them  to  their  own  purpofe.  And 
therefore,  tho’  we  have  huge  loads  of 
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their  works  extant,  I  (hall  mention  thofe 
only,  where  an  offer  at  lead  has  been 
made  to  introduce  fomethintr  ne-iv. 

O 

Chymijlry  as  yet  had  been  known  on¬ 
ly  among  the  Arabians  of  Ajia  and  A- 
frick,  but  now  began  to  make  fome  fi¬ 
gure  in  Europe :  and  it  wou’d  be  no  more 
than  doing  jufiice,  to  aferibe  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  introducing  it  chiefly  to  our 
own  countryman,  Roger  Bacon.  He  at 
lead  was  one  of  the  firft,  (for  he  was 
contemporary  with  Aibertus  Magnus ) 
who  cultivated  that  art  in  our  a uejlern 
Climates :  and  to  prove  how  little  it 
had  hitherto  been  known,  he  tells  us, 
that  at  this  time  there  were  but  three  in 
the  Roman  world,  who  underftood  any 
thing  of  it  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  Peter  de  Maharn-Court ,  a  Picardy 
whom  he  calls  Dominus  Experiment  or um. 
Bacon  has  left  us  leveral  trails  relating  to 
this  part  of  knowledge  ;  many  of  which 
are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Bodleyan,  and 
Harley  an  Library ;  he  has  treated  of  mod 
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Metals,  and  Minerals,  and  thinks  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Sulphur  the  chief  principles  of 
them  all :  he  (peaks  of  almoft  every  ope¬ 
ration  now  us’d  in  ( hymiflry,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  method  of  making  Tinctures, 
and  Elixirs.  He  mentions  the  Incinera¬ 
tion  of  Tern,  from  which  the  Englijh  made 
Glafs  :  particularly  in  his  preface  to  the 
Arc  of  ihymijlry,  he  extols  it  for  being 
the  perfection  of  natural  philofophy, 
and,  which  is  its  higheft  chara&er,  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  made  fubfervient  to 
health,  long  life,  and  the  removal  of  difea- 
fcs.  We  find  enough  in  him  to  let  us  fee, 

u 

that  the  purfuit  after  the  Philofophers  Stone 
began  early  j  and  Lully,  who  owns  himfelf 
his  difciple,  (which  probably  might  be, 
when  both  of  them  were  at  Paris )  carried 
thefc  vifionary  notions  to  an  extravagant 
height.  However  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  new  and  (olid  learning  upon  this  fub- 
ject  of  Chymijlry  in  the  works  of  Bacon c  $ 

c  Speculum  AJchymiag  de  Arte  ChvmLe,  Lapis  Aqui- 
Philofophicys,  Epiflols  ties  ad  ]oh*  Parifienfem. 
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if  we  (trip  it  of  that  jargon  of  language, 
which  was  fo  fafliionable  in  thefe  times. 
We  may  be  the  lefs  furpriz’d  to  find  (uch 
difcoveries  in  him,  who  was  indeed  the 
miracle  of  the  age  he  liv’d  in  j  and  the 
greatefl  genius  perhaps  for  mechanical 
knowledge,  which  ever  appear’d  in  the 
world,  fince  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
He  was  a  Gentleman  born  in  1114 
(for  he  dy’d  Jun.  1  r,  in  12.91,  not 
in  1248,  as  Leland  fuppofes)  near 
Ilchejler ;  began  his  fludies  very  early 
in  Oxford,  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
ftudied  Mathematicks  and  Phyfck,  and 
as  fotne  relate,  was  made  profefior  of 
Divinity  :  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  he 
applied  himfelf  to  Languages  and  Philo- 
fbphy;  in  which  he  quickly  made  fb 
prodigious  a  progrels,  that  he  wrote  a 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
improv’d  the  latter  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
is  fcarce  credible.  He  underflood  and 
explain’d  the  nature  of  Concave  Spheri¬ 
cal 
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cal  glajfes ,  of  which  he  wrote  a  treatife 
and  fhew’d  their  force  in  burning  things 
at  a  diftance.  How  far  he  advanc’d 
Opticks  in  all  its  branches,  is  fufficiently 
evident  from  his  book  of  Perfpe  clive : 
where  he  difeourfes  of  the  Ref  exion  and 
Refra&ion  e  of  Light :  and  deferibes  the 
Camera  obfeura,  and  all  forts  of  Glajfes, 
which  magnify  or  diminifh  any  objedf, 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  eye,  or  remove  it 
farther  oft :  among  the  reft,  the  ufe  of 
the  Optick  Tube  or  Telefcopey  tho’  thought 
to  be  a  more  modern  invention,  was 
plainly  known  to  him.  Some  of  thefe 
and  his  ocher  Mathematical  Inftruments 
coft  200  or  300/.  and  he  fays,  that 
in  twenty  years  he  fpent  2000  /.  in  them 
and  books ;  a  prodigious  fum  for  fuch 
a  fort  of  expenccs  in  thofe  times.  In 
looking  over  his  treatife  of  PerfpeElfae  I 
obferv’d,  that  among  many  Latin  tranf- 
fations  of  Arif  0 tie,  he  confulted  one 
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newly  made,  as  he  takes  notice,  from 
the  Greek  j  that  the  works  of  Avenhoes 
were  well  known  then,  and  there  mud 
have  been  a  Latin  verfion  foon  made  of 
this  original,  (in  his  time,  he  fays,)  for 
the  author  himfelf  liv’d  but  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Century.  I  remark’d  likewife, 
that  in  his  defcription  of  the  drufture 
of  the  Eye,  he  refers  to  Avicenna  often, 
but  to  Galen  never  :  which  makes  it, 
I  think,  more  than  probable,  that  thefe 
Anatomical  works,  at  lead  of  this  latter 
writer,  were  not  yet  tranflated  into  La¬ 
tin.  For  Galen  has  given  Co  minute  and 
exad  a  defcription  of  this  organ,  that 
Bacon  cou’d  not  have  fail’d  to  quote  him, 
had  he  known  this  treatife. 

BACON  was  almod  the  only  Ajlrono- 
mer  of  his  age  j  accordingly  he  took  no¬ 
tice  of  an  error  in  the  Calendar with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  Solar  year, 
which  had  been  encreafing  ever  flnce 
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the  time  of  Julius  Cafar,  and  propofol 
a  plan  to  Pope  Clement  the  Fourth,  in 
1167,  a  man  of  forae  learning  him- 
felf,  and  an  encourager  of  it  in  others, 
how  it  (hou’d  be  corrected.  And  this 
very  plan  it  was,  which  Pope  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth,  above  300  years  after, 
follow’d  in  his  reformation  of  the  Julian 
Calendar :  with  this  difference  only, 
that  Bacon  wou’d  have  had  it  begun 
from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  whereas 
the  Gregorian  correction  reaches  no  higher 
than  the  Nicene  Council. 

His  penetrating  Genius  did  not  flop 
here  3  he  enter’d  into  the  depth  of  Me - 
chanical  Sciences ,  and  was  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  force  of  Elajlick  bo¬ 
dies,  that  in  imitation  of  Archytas ,  who 
contriv’d  a  vuooden  Dove  which  cou’d 
fly.  He,  as  we  are  told,  cou’d  make  a 
flying  Chariot,  and  had  an  art  of  put¬ 
ting  Statues  into  motion,  and  produ¬ 
cing  articulate  founds  out  of  a  Brazen 
head :  and  this  not  by  any  Magical  power, 

but 
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but  by  one  much  fuperior,  that  of  Phi- 
lofophy  and  Nature,  which  can  do  fuch 
things,  to  ule  his  own  expreffions,  as 
the  ignorant  think  Miracles.  There  is 
fomething  too  in  a  Cbymical  way,  which 
he  hit  upon,  as  extraordinary,  and  that 
is  the  lecret  ol  Gunpowder  & :  he  delcribes 
the  materials  of  its  compofition,  and 
the  amazing  effe&s  of  it,  Noife  and 
Light.  Thele  are  wonderful  difcoveries 
for  a  man  to  make,  in  lo  ignorant  an 
age,  who  had  no  mailer  to  teach  him, 
but  llruck  it  all  out  of  his  own  brain  : 
but  it  is  Hill  more  wonderful,  that  fuch. 
dilcoveries  Ihould  lie  lo  long  conceal’d, 
’till  in  the  next  lucceeding  Centuries 
other  people  Ihould  Hart  up,  and  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  thele  very  In¬ 
ventions,  to  which  Bacon  only  had  a 
right. 

BACON  went  on  in  thele  lludies 
with  indefatigable  application,  and  a 
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proportionable  expence  for  above  forty 
years ;  and  was  a  very  learned  man  in 
a  molt  illiterate  age.  We  cannot  frame 
any  clearer  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  this 
time,  than  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  he  has  here  and  there  left 
us  of  it.  He  makes  great  complaints 
upon  this  fubjccff  himfelf:  the  Regulars, 
he  fays,  both  Dominicans  and  thofe  of  his 
own  Order,  ftudied  chiefly  fcholajlick 
Divinity  * ■,  the  Seculars  applied  them- 
felves  to  die  Roman  laws,  but  never  turn’d 
their  thoughts  to  Philofopby.  Nay,  the 
Arijlotelian  Philofopby  was  fo  little  culti¬ 
vated,  that  it  was  condemned  at  Paris 
about  i  z  o  4  :  it  had  been  lefs  in  vogue  it 
feems,  in  England ,  becaufe  it  had  not 
been  tranflated  into  Latin,  as  Plato  was : 
fome  pieces  of  it  only  began  to  be  read 
about  thirty  years  before.  No  body  had 
ever  read  any  Le&ure  of  Perfpe&bve  at 
Oxford  before  the  year  1167,  and  this 
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but  twice  fince  the  founding  of  that  tJrti- 
verfity,  perhaps  he  may  mean  his  own 
reading  there :  however  at  Paris  they 
knew  nothing  of  this  fcience  then,  and 
there  were  but  three  in  England,  who  un- 
der  flood  it.  So  that  the  Scholars,  as  they 
were  then  call’d,  were  fitter  for  a  Cradle , 
he  fays,  than  a  Chair.  If  the  fludy  of 
Philofophy  was  fo  much  neglected,  that 
of  Languages  was  no  lets :  in  a  letter  to 
his  Patron  Clement  the  Fourth,  he  la¬ 
ments  the  prefeUt  flate  of  learning,  and 
informs  him  there  Were  not  four  among 
the  Latins ,  who  underflood  the  Gram¬ 
matical  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  or  Greek, 
much  lefs  of  Arabick :  even  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  to  the  corredtnefs  or  beauty 
of  it,  was  fcarce  known  to  any.  And 
therefore  We  may  ghefs,  how  well  any 
tranflation  from  the  learned  languages 
Was  performed  in  this  dark  period  of 
time :  to  give  a  few  inftances,  Michael 
Scotus,  who  call’d  himfelf  Grandis  Ajhro- 
ttomus  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  and 
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pretended  to  tranflate  Avicenna,  knew 
nothing  of  Arabick,  and  dole  what  he 
had  from  one  Andrew,  a  Jew.  So  about 
the  lame  time  Hermanns  Alemannus  made 
a  Latin  Verfion  of  Logick  from  the  Ara¬ 
bick,  and  rep  refen  ted  himfelf  in  the  title 
as  being  perfectly  well  skill’d  in  both 
Languages  5  tho'  he  was  not  afliam’d  to 
confefs  to  Bacon ,  that  he  was  fo  intire- 
ly  ignorant,  both  in  thofe  tongues  and 
in  Logick  itfelf,  that  he  had  hir’d  fome 
Sarracens  in  Spain  to  do  it  for  him. 
Mailer  Paravicius,  who  ftiled  himfelf 
Phyftcus,  publilli’d  a  tranflation  of  Aven- 
zoar  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  in  1 1 8  1 , 
but  was  fo  modeft  as  to  add,  ipfo  Jibi 
vulgarizante  magiftro  Jacobo  Hebrao.  As 
to  Mathematicks  in  general,  he  owns, 
that  Robert  ( Grojlejl )  Bifliop  of  Lincoln, 
and  his  Brother  Fryer,  Adam  de  Marifco > 
were  eminent  in  this  way;’;  and  indeed 
they  were  not  only  fo  in  this,  but  in 
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other  parts  of  learning :  but  they  dy’d, 
when  Bacon  was  in  the  flouriftiing  part  of 
his  life.  So  that  in  his  later  years,  giving 
an  account  of  what  ffceps  were  taken  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  acquaints 
Us,  that  there  were  but  four  in  Europe , 
(of  which  his  pupil,  Johan .  Londinenjis , 
Was  one,)  who  had  made  any  progrels 
in  that  fcience  :  the  reft,  he  tells  us, 
ftuck  in  the  firft  Elements  at  the  fifth 
Propofition  of  Euclid ,  which  afterwards 
went  by  the  name  of  Pons  Afinitm. 

I  n  fuch  an  unlearned  age  as  this,  no 
wonder  that  the  great  difcoveries  of  Ba¬ 
con  were  fo  little  underftood  :  indeed 
for  this  very  reafbn,  that  he  perform’d 
things  by  the  help  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  which  were  above  common  un¬ 
der  {landings,  he  was  fufpeded  of  Ma- 
gick :  and,  as  ignorance  and  malice  are 
generally  active  and  violent,  he  was 
perlecuted  particularly  by  his  own  fra¬ 
ternity,  fo  that  they  wou’d  not  receive 
his  works  into  their  Library  :  and  at  laft 
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had  intercft  enough  with  the  General  of 
their  Order  to  get  him  imprifon’d  :  (o 
that,  as  he  confefles  himfelf,  he  had  rea- 
lon  to  repent  of  his  having  taken  fuch 
pains  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  knowledge  of  this  great  man 
was  fo  univerfal,  that  he  had  fome  in¬ 
fight  even  into  our  faculty  :  for  befides 
what  I  have  mention’d  in  Chymtflry , 
among  other  tracts,  which  he  has  left  us 
in  this  way,  is  one,  wherein  he  animad¬ 
verts  upon  fome  errors  of  Phyficians, 
We  have  extant  in  print  another  work 
of  his  concerning  the  retarding  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  old  Agey  and  preferring  the  Sm- 
fes :  a  book  infcrib’d  to  and  writ  for 
the  ufe  of  Pope  Nicolas  the  Fourth,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  the  Author, 
with  a  defign  probably  to  mollify  that 
Prelate,  who,  as  he  had  been  General  of 
the  Francifcan  O  rder,  had  been  likewife 
without  doubt  concern’d  in  the  perfe¬ 
ction  of  Fryer  Bacon.  This  treadle  is 
not  ill  writ  5  he  has  here  collected  what¬ 
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ever  he  had  met  with  upon  this  fubjcct, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  and 
has  added  a  great  many  remarks  of  his 
own.  He  lays  down  the  rules  for  Diet 
and  Medicines ,  and  choofes,  he  fays,  not 
to  exprels  himfclf  Co  plainly  as  he  might 
have  done  in  feme  points,  (he  means 
chiefly  Chymical)  left  what  he  writes  ihou’d 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  *.  He 
Ipeaks  much  of  the  preparations  of  Me¬ 
dicines,  which  he  had  made  trial  of  him- 
felf b :  and  gives  broad  hints  particular¬ 
ly  about  a  TinUure  of  Gold ,  which  might 
contribute  very  greatly  to  prolong  life : 
and  recites  a  remarkable  ftory  of  an  old 
Sicilian  Plowman,  who  by  drinking 
greedily  of  a  yelltmifh  ftream  (which 
our  Author  fulpe&s  was  impregnated 
with  Gold)  grew  young  again,  and  liv’d 
many  years  in  full  vigour.  He  enlar¬ 
ges  upon  the  great  virtues  of  the  bone 
found  fbmetimes  in  the  heart  of  Stags ; 
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which,  becaufc  it  is  the  produce  of  a  vi¬ 
vacious  animal,  mud,  according  to  his 
reasoning,  be  ferviceable  to  the  lame  pur¬ 
pose  :  one  of  t'nefe  Stags,  he  fays,  was 
found  in  his  time,  with  a  golden  collar 
round  his  neck,  which  had  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Hoc  Animal  fuit  pojitum  in  hoc  nt- 
more  tempore  Juhi  Cadaris.  Tho’  this 
dory,  as  to  the  matter  of  fa£t,  feems 
very  incredible,  yet  we  have  a  parallel 
one  mention’d  by  that  excellent  Hifto- 
rian  P.  Daniel c,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  who,  he  fays,  took  for  the 
fupporters  of  his  arms  two  Stags  from 
this  accident ;  that  upon  hunting  in  the 
fored  of  Senlis ,  he  had  taken  a  Stag, 
which  had  a  collar  of  copper  gilt  with 
thefe  letters  infcrib’d.  Hoc  Carfar  mihi 
donavit.  He  adds,  that  no  doubt  this 
mud  be  one  of  the  latter  C^fars.  Our 
Author  here  {peaks  much  in  the  praife 

of  Vipers  defli,  by  way  of  diet,  and  con- 
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firms  his  opinion  by  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  in  his  own  time  in  Germany f  to  a 
lady,  who  had  been  poyfon’d  by  her 
filler,  fo  that  her  hair  and  nails  fell  off : 
by  ufing  vipers  flefli  flie  recover’d  to  that 
degree,  that  (he  grew  younger  and  hand- 
fomer,  and  her  complexion  turn’d  more 
beautiful.  Galeni  gives  us  the  Hiflory 
of  two  or  three  cures  as  extraordinary 
in  an  Elephantiajis ,  from  the  fame  Me¬ 
dicine.  And  our  own  experience  in¬ 
forms  us,  what  furprizing  things  may 
be  done  by  filch  a  method  of  Diet ,  in 
many  cafes,  particularly  in  difeafes  of 
the  Skin ,  and  an  Atrophy.  Above  all  he 
recommends  lenient  and  abflerging  pur¬ 
ges,  thofe  efpecially  which  carry  off  the 
phlegmatick  humours :  the  Practice  he 
here  advifes  is  certainly  very  juft,  and 
his  great  Namefake,  who  followed  his 
fteps  in  fearching  into  nature,  the  Lord 
Bacon,  makes  the  fame  remark  h,  that 

» «.  \  ;■»  1  *  mi  1,1  **  »j**'j*'  "  *■■  ■«  "*“i 
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nothing  contributes  more  to  long  life, 
than  gentle  evacuations  of  this  kind. 

I  Shou’d  not  have  dwelt  lo  long 
upon  this  Author,  had  I  not  found, 
that  not  only  He  is  in  a  manner  un¬ 
known  to  foreigners,  but  that  they  who 
have  profefiedly  writ  our  Englijh  Hiflo- 
ries,  have  fcarce  laid  any  thing  concer¬ 
ning  him  or  his  works :  tho’  furely  fome 
relation  of  fo  extraordinary  a  Genius 
wou’d  have  as  well  deferv’d  to  have  had 
a  place  in  their  writings,  as  the  detail 
of  a  blazing  (far,  or  a  bloody  fhower, 
which  they  never  fail  to  regifter  at  large ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  of  as 
much  ule  and  pleafure  to  the  reader,  as 
a  long  recital  of  the  rile  and  fall  of  a 
great  M miller,  or  the  wars  and  victo¬ 
ries  of  our  Kings.  Our  Englijh  Bio¬ 
graphers  give  us  an  account  of  two  other 
works  of  Bacon ,  Rogerina  major  and  mi- 
nor ;  there  is  a  copy  of  them  both  among 
the  invaluable  Manufcripts  in  the  Har « 
kjan  Library,  But  as  they  are  tfeatri 

les* 
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les,  which  contain  in  a  manner  the 
whole  Pra&ice  of  Phyfick  in  all  di (tem¬ 
pers,  I  (hou’d  queftion  very  much,  if 
Bacon,  who  without  difpute  never  made 
this  profeflion  his  bufinels,  were  the 
Author  of  them.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  might  have  been  writ 
by  Roger  of  Parma ,  whole  books  of  Sur¬ 
gery  are  now  extant.  Indeed  as  to  the 
writings  of  Bacon  in  general,  many, 
which  go  under  his  name,  are  without 
doubt  ffurious fuch  particularly  is  the 
piece  lo  much  cry’d  up  by  the  Chy miffs 
concerning  the  oyl  of  Antimony,  where 
Ibme  Authors  are  quoted,  who  liv’d  long 
after  him.  And  Leland  oblerves,  that 
his  genuine  works  (which  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  which  he  wiihes  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  tongues  to  commend  as  they  de>? 
lerve)  were  in  his  time  Co  difficult  to  be 
met  with,  or  at  leaft  fo  mangled  and 
lo  imperfect,  in  mod  of  the  Libraries 
he  had  fecn,  that  it  wou’d  be  as  ealy  to 

gather 
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gather  up  the  Sibyls  leaves,  as  to  collect 
even  a  bare  catalogue  of  the  books  he 
wrote. 

I  Have  remark’d  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Bacon ,  for  the  lights  he  gave 

*  O  O 

us  in  Chymijlry ;  but  the  firft  Practical 
writer  who  prelcrib’d  any  chymical  Me¬ 
dicine,  is,  I  believe,  Guliclmus  de  Sali- 
ceto ,  who  flourilhed  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  Century,  and  who  has  re¬ 
commended  two  compound  dijliU’d  wa¬ 
ters  for  the  eyes,  which  by  experience  he 
had  found  very  beneficial.  Thaddceus ,  his 
contemporary,  one  of  the  mod  celebra¬ 
ted  ProfelTors  of  his  time  at  Bologna ,  and 
a  great  and  rich  Pra&icioner,  mentions 
Spirit  of  Wine ,  and  a  chymical  water 
which  was  a  good  medicine  in  a  Dyf- 
trry.  There  are  feme  chymical  prepara¬ 
tions  likewife  to  be  found  in  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  our  own,  Gilbert ,  who  liv'd 
much  about  the  lame  time :  he  lays  there 
ire  four  things,  which  are  capable  of  being 
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fublim’da,  Gold,  Orphnent,  Sulphur,  and 
Salt  Ammoniac ;  he  mentions  Oyl  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  deleribes  a  dijlilled  Water b  drawn 
from  Serpents.  Particularly  in  (peaking  of 
purges,  in  the  cafe  of  a  Vertigo,  he  makes 
this  remark c,  that  if  you  wou’d  have 
them  more  fine  and  delicate,  the  ingre? 
dients  fhould  be  dijlilled  with  water  in  the 
manner  as  Rofe-nvater  is :  and  according? 
ly  orders  Hellebore,  Sena,  and  Spurge,  to 
be  di (billed  from  Wine  for  that  purpole. 
I  (hall  in  the  order,  as  I  go  on,  have  an 
opportunity  to  (ay  fomething  further  of 
this  writer. 

Mr.  le  Clerc  has  obferv’d,  how  much 
Chymijlry  was  improv’d  by  Amoldus  de 
Vila  Nova ;  whom  I  mention  here  as 
next  in  time,  for  reafons  I  (hall  by  and 
by  aflign.  He  was  indeed  a  very  great 
Chymijl,  and  accordingly  wrote  (everal 
treadles  exprefsiy  upon  this  fubjedl m  • 

4  171.  b  120.  C  100. 

m  Flos  Florum,  Novum  Lumen,  Rofarius  Philo- 
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and  in  his  Breviary  of  practical  Phyfick, 
he  delcribes  a  great  many  chymical  Me¬ 
dicines,  fuch  as  Aq.  Etiphragi a,  Aq.  Mi - 
rabilis ",  another  of  that  name  for  the 
Stone ,  and  a  diddl'd  Oyl  for  the  Pally 0  j 
he  mentions  Aq.  Vita  and  Oyl  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  highly  commends  a  di- 
JliUed  water  of  Metals  for  a  Leprofyi. 
Our  own  countryman  Richard  call’d  An- 
glicus ,  in  h js  chymical  T ract,  Correcloritmi, 
tells  us,  that  this  Phyfician  cur’d  Pope 
Imocent  (the  Fifth  I  fuppofe)  of  the 
Plague  by  a  Tm&ure  of  Goldr.  In  this 
work,  which,  in  point  of  Practice,  has 
nothing  extraordinary  or  new,  Arnold 
has  given  us  a  multitude  of  Receits  not 
only  in  the  Chymical ,  but  in  the  Galeni¬ 
cal  way  ;  and  many  of  thete  he  did  not 
take  out  of  any  books,  but  pick’d  up 
from  his  contemporaries,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  He  complains  often, 
that  Avicenna  had  infatuated  moft  part 
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of  the  Latin  Phyficiails.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Milanefe,  if  you  will  take  his 
own  word/;  tho’  fome  make  him  a  Ca¬ 
talan  ;  and  S.  Champerius,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  life,  takes  pains  to  prove,  that 
he  was  born  in  France,  in  the  Province 
of  Narbon.  He  Itudied  at  Paris,  he 
tells  us,  twenty  years,  {pent  ten  more  at 
Montpelier,  and  vilited  all  the  Univerfi- 
ties  in  Italy.  Nay,  he  had  fo  great  a 
delire  of  learning,  that  he  went  into 
Spain,  and  learnt  of  the  Arabian  Phyfi- 
cians,  not  only  their  skill  in  Medicine, 
but  their  Language.  Here,  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  Phyjick  and  Ajlrology,  he  gain’d 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  in  a  manner  he 
founded  a  Soft,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  ArnoldifU :  and  he  grew  into  that 
favour  with  James  the  Second  King  of 
Arragom,  as  to  be  employ’d  and  lent  by 
him  to  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  at  Avig¬ 
non  in  1 3  o  9  *,  to  fettle  fome  matters  re- 

/  704.  1  Antiq*  Acad.  Par.  T.  4.  121. 
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lating  to  his  title,  as  King  of  Jerufaleml 
And  during  his  (lay  here  in  Spain,  he 
grew  acquainted  with  Raymund  Lully, 
who  often  calls  him  his  Mafter.  He  had 
ftudied  Theology  as  well  as  Phyfick,  and 
had  a  great  character  for  being  one  of 
the  bell  Dilputants  of  his  age  •,  inlb- 
much,  that  he  manag’d  a  dilpute  upon 
fome  important  Points  with  Martin  de 
Athera,  a  Dominican,  in  1306,  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  in  the  prelence  of  Pope  Clement 
the  Fifth.  He  had  vented  his  opinions 
a  little  too  freely  at  Paris  and  in  Arragon, 
particularly  lome,  which  reflected  upon 
the  Monks  and  the  Mafs  t  which  lo  in¬ 
cens’d  the  Clergy,  that  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris,  in  1 3 op,  condem¬ 
ned  fifteen  Pofitions,  which  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced;  one  of  which  was.  That  the 
works  of  Mercy  and  Medicine  were  more 
acceptable  to  God ,  than  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar.  Upon  this  account,  and  hear* 
ing  at  the  lame  time  that  the  Inquifition 
was  proceeding  again  11  P .  de  Apono,  his 

con* 
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contemporary,  he  retir’d  to  Frederick  of 
Arragon,  by  a  fort  of  a  Treaty  of  Par¬ 
tition  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  where, 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that  Prince, 
he  wrote  his  treatife  concerning  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Health,  and  his  comment 
upon  the  Schola  Salernitana. 

Champerius  places  his  birth  in  15005 
and  Vanderlinden  follows  him  in  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  tells  us  he  dy’d  upon  his 
voyage,  as  he  was  going  by  Sea  from 
King  Frederick  to  vifit  the  Pope  in  1 5  6  5 , 
and  was  carried  to  Genoa  to  be  buried : 
in  which  laffc  particular  he  differs  from 
Champerius,  who  makes  him  die  at  Tu¬ 
nis.  Here  are  almoft  as  many  miflakes, 
as  words.  For  both  our  Author,  as  well 
as  King  Frederick  were  dead,  long  be¬ 
fore  this  time.  And  fo  far  was  he  from 
being  born  in  15005  that  in  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  drawn  up  againffc  Boniface  VIII, 
in  x  5  o  5 ,  by  the  Gallican  Council  one 

q  Antiq.  Acad*  Paris.  T.  4.42* 
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of  them  is,  that  he  had  approv  ’d  of  a 
book  writ  by  this  Arnold ,  which  had 
been  before  condemn’d  for  herefy  at  Pa¬ 
ris  :  Co  that  in  this  year,  he  rnuft  have 
been  a  writer  of  forae  (landing.  As  to 
his  death,  it  is  plain  that  muff  have  hap¬ 
pen’d  at  lead  before  1513;  for  in  that 
year,  at  the  Council  of  Vienne ,  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  writes  a  circular  letter  to  v  adjure 
every  one  under  their  apoftolical  obe¬ 
dience,  to  difeover  where  a  Treatife  of 
the  Pradice  of  Phyfick,  writ  by  Arnold 
was  conceal’d ;  which  the  author  had 
oblig’d  himfelf  to  make  a  prefen  t  of  to 
his  Holinefsy  but  being  prevented  by 
death,  had  not  been  able  to  perform  his 

There  are  many  paflages  in  his 
works  very  extraordinary,  particularly 
in  relation  to  thcdiflempers  of  Women: 
and  there  occur  fome  obfervations  up¬ 
on  this  fubjed,  which  are  in  no  other 
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Writer  either  before  or  lince,  He  gives 
Us  indeed  a  full  idea  of  the  debauchery 
and  lewdnels  of  thole  times  * :  and  if 
the  wickednels  he  oblerves  in  the  Tufcan 
women  be  lomewhat  lingular  and  fur- 
prizing  4,  his  advice  how  to  reform  it 
is  no  lels. 

One  may  oblerve,  in  reading  this 
Author,  that  tho’  the  Phyfical  Schools 
were  then  in  a  flourifhing  condition, 
particularly  at  Salermm,  Naples,  and  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  bred  up  men  of  learning 
and  experience,  yet  the  PvaUice  of  Phy- 
fick  was  in  a  great  degree  incroach’d  up¬ 
on  both  by  the  Regular  and  Secular  Cler¬ 
gy.  This  cultom  had  been  long  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  5  and  the  Author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Univerlity  at  Pa¬ 
ris  h,  reckons  it  one  of  the  Devil's  Itra- 
tagems  to  iupplant  religion,  by  draw¬ 
ing  them  out  of  their  Convents,  under 

a  Ipecious  pretence  of  doing  good  to 
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tlieir  Tick  Ianguifliing  brethren  :  but  the 
abufe  of  it  in  a  little  time  became  fo  in¬ 
famous,  that  the  Roman  Council  aflcmb- 
led  by  Pope  Innocent  II,  in  1 1  3  9,  ab- 
iolutely  forbad  all  the  Clergy  to  meddle 
with  Phyfick.  In  the  Council  of  Tours , 

I  1  6  3,  where  Alexander  III  pr elided,  a 
more  fevere  order  was  made,  “  That 
“  no  one,  after  having  taken  the  Vow, 
“  and  profefs’d  himfelfi  fliou’d  go  out 
<c  to  hear  any  Lefture  in  Phyfick :  and 
“  if  any  one  did  go  out,  and  did  not 
“  return  to  his  Cloylter  in  two  months, 
“  he  fliou’d  be  avoided  as  an  excom- 
“  municated  perlon :  and  further,  up- 
tc  on  his  return,  fliou’d  be  turn’d  down 
“ '  below  all  the  reft,  and  be  incapable 
“  of  any  promotion,  unlefs  the  Pope 
tc  thought  fit.”  The  Canon  adds,  “  That 
“  all  Biiliops,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  who 
“  conlent  to  fuch  enormities,  and  cor- 
tc  reft  them  not,  fliall  be  depriv’d  of 

II  their  dignities,  and  expel  I’d  from  the 
“  church.”  And  this  order  was  rein¬ 
forc’d 
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forc’d  by  the  fame  Pope  in  1 1 7  :  and 

reviv’d  by  Honoritts  the  Third  in  in 6. 
Notwithflanding  thefc  edicts,  either  they 
grew  into  neglect,  or  the  Monks  found 
the  way  to  evade  them  j  and  it  was  chief¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  multitudes  of  them  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  our  faculty,  that  at  length  the 
Colleges  of  Salernum  and  Montpellier  be¬ 
gan  to  decay.  There  might  be  fome 
reafons  in  thefe  ages,  why  this  fett  of 
men  ilidu’d  be  made  choice  of,  where 
their  power  over  the  confidences  of  others 
was  very  great,  efpecially  in  cafes  which 
requir’d  fecrecy :  but  the  Reformation, 
I  think,  has  put  an  end  to  this  Enor¬ 
mity  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  no  great  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  publick,  that  in  our  times 
there  are  no  more  Pra&icing  Divines % 
who  either  cannot  be  well  qualified  in 
their  own  profeflion,  dr  mult  be  very 
unskilful  in  ours. 

Mr.  le  Clerc  feetris  to  think,  that  P.  de 
Apono  cou’d  furnifh  us  with  fome  things 
not  only  in  Oymijlry,  but  in  other  points 
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'  relating  to  Phyjick.  I  don’t  find  he  de- 
ferves  this  character  either  way,  tho’  he  is 
extravagantly  extol’d  by  Bern.  Scardeo- 
nius,  and  a'ter  by  Mr .'Naudt!,  but  ra¬ 
ther  that  which  S.  ( bamperius  gives  him, 
of  a  man  of:  much  reading  and  little 
judgement :  tho’  he  went  by  the  pomp¬ 
ous  title  of'  Conciliator,  a  title  indeed 
which  he  took  upon  himfclf,  by  his 
own  authority,  and  has  enjoy’d  ever 
fince. 

H  e  was  born  as  we  are  told  in  i  t  5  o, 
in  the  territory  of  Padua,  at  A  forms,  where 
the  hot  Baths  arc,  (o  famous  from  a!!  an- 


"ib’d  in  a  letter  of  Theo- 


and  liv’d  long  at  Paris,  where  he  tooK 


tiqutty,  and  deles 
dorick,  Kind  or  the  Goths.  He  Itudied 

o’ 
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his  degrees,  and  wrote  the  Conciliator, 
of  tie  u. heretic  opinions  among  the  Co¬ 
vered  S'hj'fcians,  ancient  and  modern. 
He  w  i  s  retkpn’d  a  great  Phyjtognomift, 
Chymifl,  ’  latician,  and  Ajlrdloger 
he  is  laid  to  have  dealt  much  in  Talif- 
mans,  and  therefore  being  (uipedted  of 

Magick, 
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Magick,  he  was  persecuted  bv  tire  In- 
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cjuihtion,  but  dying  before  they  con'd 
proceed  to  condemn  him,  he  was  burnt 
in  Effigy  :  tho’  Tome  Cay  he  was  actual¬ 
ly  burnt,  and  others,  absolv’d.  Moll 
authors  place,  as  I  have  before  obferv’d, 
his  death  in  i  z  i  6,  Conringiits  and  Mr. 
Naude  in  130  5  :  but  upon  confidering 
the  matter,  I  believe  both  thefe  accounts 
are  wrong ;  for  he  dedicated  the  work 
I  have  mention’d  to  Pope  John ,  com¬ 
monly  call’d  The  Twenty  fecond ,  his  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  and  a  man  of  great  read- 

O 

ing  like  hirnfefo  who  was  not  advanc’d 
ro  the  Papacy  till  1 3  1  <>  3  and  there¬ 
fore  Aquilinus  4  reprefen  ts  this  writer  as 
at  the  higheft  pitch  of  his  reputation 
in  1 3 1 5> . 

After  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  practic’d  at  Bologna,  where 
he  gain’d  both  efteem  and  riches.  What 
he  touches  upon  in  Chymijlry  is  very 
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inconfiderable :  befides  Mercurial  fumes 
(which,  he  fays,  tho’  hurtful  to  the 
nerves,  expel  and  kill  all  other  poyfons) 
and  Arfenick  fublim’d,  he  indeed  men¬ 
tions  Spirits c  ex  cradled  out  of  Metals  by 
Chymical  Sublimation,  of  which  he  fays 
the  Elixir  is  made :  and  in  his  fupp le¬ 
nient  to  Mejue,  we  find  an  artificial 
dijlilled  Balfam ,  recommended  much 
for  a  Palfy,  and  to  be  rub’d  all  along 
thefpine:  Guido,  by  mi  flake,  and  from 
him  Gefher,  and  Tagaultius,  attribute 
the  invention  of  it  to  Mefue  himfclf 
and  call  it  Liquor  Balfamitis. 

Yet  how  little  a  (hare  any  Chymical 
preparations  had  at  this  time  in  medicine, 
we  may  guefs  from  Gordonius,  who  wrote 
in  1505  :  and  who  upon  mentioning  oyl 
of  Tartar,  which  he  defcribes  and  advi- 
fes  to  be  applied  externally,  has  this 
reflection,  that  this  method  is  only 
known  to  the  Alchymijls,  Quia  modus 

e  Different.  55?. 
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chymicus  in  mult  is  ejl  utilis  in  medicine 9 
in  aliis  -vero  ejl  trijfahilis,  quod  in  ejus  via 
mjinitijjimi  perienmt.  This  author  was 
a  famous  Profeffor  at  Montpellier,  where 
this  ftudy  had  long  flourifli’d,  and  which 
had  been  ereded  into  an  University 
Some  time  before  by  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Fourth,  in  1x85?.  He  has  left  us  a 
large  volume  call’d  Lilium  Medicine,  (tor 
in  this  affeded  age  every  thing  writ  in 
Phyfick  was  either,  a  Lily  or  a  Rofe)  a 
book  mightily  celebrated  in  thole  times : 
but  there  is  Icarce  any  thing  remarka¬ 
ble  in  it,  except  the  Troches,  which  now 
go  by  his  name  •,  and  the  delcription  of 
the  Pulvis  ad  Guttetam,  lo  famous  then  in 
thole  parts  of  France  for  the  Epilepjy , 
and  which  is  in  vogue  even  to  this  day. 
In  Anatomy ,  Mundinus,  a  Milanefe,  his 
contemporary,  made  home  new,  tho’ 
rude,  efforts :  about  1315  he  compos’d 
a  regular  body  of  that  Science  ■,  and  as 
he  was  a  diffedor  himlelf  interlpers’d 
feveral  oblcrvations  and  dilcoveries  of 
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his  own,  efpecially  relating  to  the  Ute¬ 
rus.  This  book  reviv’d,  in  lome  mea- 
fnre,  the  ftudy  oh  Anatomy  3  and  was  in 
fo  much  vogue  till  the  reftoration  of 
learning,  that  the  Statutes  of  Padua  al¬ 
low’d  of  no  other  Syftem  to  be  taught 
in  their  fchools. 

About  this  time  Robert  King  of 

\  c4 

Naples,  in  i  -3  i  o,  was  a  very  generous 
encourager  of  phylical  learning,  and  had 
in  his  (ervice  trcjo  Phyficians,  w'ho  made 
a  CDnhderable  figure  in  their  Profeffion 
at  that  time,  Francis  of  Piedmont,  and 
Matth.  Syhaticus.  The  former  conti¬ 
nued  what  P.  de  Afono  had  begun,  a 
fupplement  to  Mefue  :  and  this  work  is 
little  more  than  a  collection  out  of  all 
the  Arabians,  who  wrote  practical  fyf- 
tems  of  Phyfick.  The  other,  a  Man¬ 
tuan,  whody’d  about  1 5  40,  publnh’d  a 
large  volume  in  1 3 1  7,  call’d  the  Pandefis 
of  Phyfick ;  from  whence  he  had  the  name 
of  Pandeflarius.  This  he  indeed  intended 
for  a  fort  of  a  phyfical  Vocabulary,  for  the 
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eufier  reading  the  Translators  of  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  authors :  but  the  Greek,  Ara - 
hick  and  even  Latin  words  relating  to 

O 

Medicine,  are  here  fo  interpreted,  either 
through  the  fault  of  the  original  Writer 
or  the  Transcribers,  that  there  is  Scarce 
any  understanding  it ;  there  being  hardly 
one  line,  where  there  is  not  a  barbarous 
or  unintelligible  expreffion  :  So  that 

tD  l 

there  wants  another  dictionary  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  meaning.  Reinejius  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  in  his  Various  Lec¬ 
tions,  to  mend  the  text  of  this  Author, 
and  that  of  another  of  much  leSs  value, 
the  Pajjionarium  of  Gariopontus :  but  as  it 
was  a  Sort  of  Limua  Franca,  which  thefe 
Authors  made  ufe  of,  they  Scarce  deServ’d  So 
great  an  attention  from  one,  who  cou’d 
have  employ’d  his  learning  much  better. 

A  J  ZD 

H  owever  thus  much  we  may  fay  of  Syl- 
rjaticus  very  juSlly,  that  he  made  Some 
improvements  in  Botany,  and  was  more 
exa£t  in  describing  the  nature  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  Simples,  than  any  one  yet  had 

been 
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been  in  thole  dark  ages.  Reinejius  oblerves, 
that  he  quotes  Demojlkenes,  the  Herophi- 
leart,  who  wrote  three  Books  concerning 
the  eyes,  (o  much  commended  by  Ga¬ 
len,  in  above  Sixty  places.  So  that  it 
is  plain  this  work  was  extant  then,  tho’ 
wc  have  now  only  Tome  fragments  left 
of  him  in  ALtius. 

I.  Must  not  pals  over  this  period 
of  time,  without  looking  a  little  at  home, 
and  taking  a  fhort  view,  how  the  affairs 
of  Phylick  flood  in  our  own  country. 
The  progrefs  it  made  here,  was  indeed 
very  little  5  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  made 
no  more,  when  there  was  fcarce  any 
encouragement  for  the  ftudy  of  it  ci¬ 
ther  at  Court  or  in  the  Univerfities ;  and 
when  the  Monks,  who  had  very  little 
learning  in  any  of  the  liberal  Arts  or 
Sciences,  made  a  fort  of  monopoly  of 
this  profellion,  and  kept  it  chiefly  in 
their  own  hands.  However  there  were 
lome  even  in  this  age,  unknowing  as 
it  was,  who  endeavour’d  to  diftinguilli 
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themfelves  in  this  way,  both  by  their 
Pra&ice,  and  by  their  Writings.  The 
firft  Practical  writer  extant,  which  our 
nation  has  produc’d,  flourirtvd  about  this 
time.  I  mean  Gilbert,  call’d  Anglicus . 
Bale  places  him  in  mo,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John ;  but  Leland  (ays,  tho’ 
he  does  not  acquaint  us  upon  what 
grounds  he  (ays  lo,  that  he  was  more 
modern.  This  Gilbert,  among  other 
treaties,  wrote  a  compendium  of  Phy- 
fide,  which  we  have  now  :  and  from 
this  work  indeed  it  plainly  appears,  that 
he  muff  have  liv’d  feveral  years  later. 
For  he  quotes  Averrhoes,  who  reach’d 
to  the  dole  of  the  twelfth  Century  j  and 
whole  works  cou’d  not  have  been  tranfi 
lated  lo  early,  and  indeed  were  not  till 
the  middle  at  lead  of  the  Thirteenth,  as 
Bacon,  a  good  voucher,  informs  us  : 
and  the  mention  he  makes  of  a  book 
de  Speculis,  which  without  doubt  is  that 
writ  by  Bacon ,  and  what  he  tranferibes 
from  Theodorick,  concerning  a  Leprojy , 
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evidently  fhews  that  he  liv’d  low  in  this 
century,  very  probably  in  the  beginning 
of  Edward  the  Firff.  Leland  gives  him 
a  high  character  for  his  great  reading, 
and  for  his  knowledge  in  Philofophy 
and  Phyfick,  which  he  had  attain’d  to 
by  it u d y  and  travelling;  he  commends 
him  for  the  cures  he  perform’d,  for  the 
rood  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  and  particularly  for 
explaining  even  to  ordinary  capacities, 
all  that  relates  to  the  virtues  of  Sim¬ 
ples.  If  tin's  encomium  may  feem  to 
be  carried  a  little  too  far,  as  I  doubt  it 
is ;  this  I  think,  with  juftice,  may  be 
{aid  of  our  countryman,  that  he  wrote 
as  well  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
other  nations  5  and  did  no  more  than 
they  did,  if  he  took  the  bulk  of  what 
he  compil’d  from  the  writings  of  the 
Arabians.  Indeed  he  takes  a  good  deal 
of  liberty  of  this  kind ;  and  fometimes 
tranferibes  whole  chapters  word  for  word 
from  Khazes ,  particularly  in  relation  co 
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Arthritick  cafes One  thing  is  remark¬ 
able  in  him,  that  he  not  only  quotes 
Alexander  often,  but  extracts  feme  of 
his  belt  obfervations,  which  (hews  at 
leaf!,  that  he  con’d  judge  wei!  where  to 
tranfcribe.  He  likewife  refers  thrice  or 
more  to  another  Author,  Cophon,  men¬ 
tion’d  no  where  elfe,  as  I  can  find,  but 
by  Thomas  de  Garbo  the  Florentine b,  his 
difeiple.  This  Cophon  has  left  us  a  little 
trabfc  about  Purees,  and  what  he  calls 
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Opiates,  which  latter,  he  fays,  have  a 
better  effect  than  the  former,  when  any 
humour  lies  between  the  flefh  and  the 
skin c :  this  Items  to  he  a  paradox  which 
I  do  not  underfland,  as  little  as  I  do 
what  he  adds,  that  the  Garamantes  know 
nothing  of  this  practice.  There  is  one 
receit  Cophon  gives  us,  which  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  very  much  out  of  the 
wav,  viz.,  to  feed  a  chicken  with  white 
Hellebore  d,  and  after  eight  days  to  kill  it. 
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and  make  broth  of  it  :  which  he  tells 
us  is  a  very  good  gentle  purge. 

T  o  return  to  Gilbert,  tho’  we  find 
people  of  that  age  had  great  faith  in 
Charms ,l,  and  other  Empirical  applica¬ 
tions,  yet  the  general  Practice  was  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  in  the  rational  way,  as  it 
had  been  deliver’d  down  from  the  Greeks. 
By  his  etymology  of  Hiera  Logodion  Men - 
jicum,  (a  miftake,  I  fuppofe,  for  Hiera 
Logadii  vel  Memphita )  which  he  derives 
from  the  Greek  a Jy@*e,  and  fays  it  fig- 
nifies  the  removing  any  impediment  of 
the  Speech,  and  his  interpreting  Philoni- 
um  by  Amicus  Novas,  one  may  very  ea- 
fily  ghefs  at  his  Tether  of  learning.  He 
followed  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  in 
ufing  many  barbarous  expreffions;  for* 
inflance  Plagellaf,  for  a  Pledget ;  Arga- 
lia  £,  (it  fliou’d  be  Ergaleum )  for  an  in- 
ffrument  us’d  in  fearching  for  the  flone  j 
and  a  multitude  of  other  words,  which 
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wou’d  ferve  to  enlarge  a  dictionary  for 
the  Latin  of  thefe  ages.  I  (hall  only  cake 
notice  of  two  or  three  Particulars  in  this 
author. 

H  e  delcribes  the  cafe  of  a  3  young 
man  of  a  melancholick  temper,  who 
from  a  long  indigeftion  had  a  (welling 
in  his  belly,  and  a  Leucophlegmacy,  at¬ 
tended  fometimes  with  a  Tertian ,  a  yel- 
lowifh  Urine,  and  fometimes  with  a 
Loolenels.  He  had  us’d  a  cooling  me¬ 
thod,  and  purg’d  him  now  and  then  with 
Myrobalans.  And  adds,  that  afterwards 
he  was  carried  to  the  Sulphureous  Baths , 
and  was  cur’d.  He  does  not  explain 
himfelf  any  further  upon  this  head  ;  but 
in  all  probability  he  rnuft  mean  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Bath.  And  I  fhould  imagine  too, 
that  the  patient  recover’d  his  health  by 
drinking  thefe  Waters,  and  not  bathing  in 
them  :  for  the  diftemper,  as  it  is  here 
defcrib’d,  the  effebl  of  a  (hatter ’d  con- 
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(fitution,  could  not  poffibly  be  better 
reliev’d  than  by  tiling  them  internally, 
whereas  bathing  alone  leems  to  be  foreign 
and  altogether  inefficient  to  fuch  a  pur- 
pole.  lr  this  conjecture  be  right,  as  it 
is  very  natural,  and  I  believe  true,  it 
will  be  one  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
drinking  thefe Waters,  500  years  earlier 
a! molt  than  the  accounts,  which  we  have 
of  this  cuflom,  make  it :  for  Dr.  Guidot , 
in  whofe  time  this  ufage  reviv’d,  and 
who  has  given  us  the  belt  hiflorieal  nar- 
rative  of  thefe  Waters,  goes  only  upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Jones,  that  they 
had  been  us’d  internally  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  Jixteenth  century.  And  tho’  our 
annals  are  filent  in  this  matter,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  drinking 
thefe  Waters  was  very  ancient,  iir.ee  the 
like  cuftorn  has,  for  many  ages,  obtain’d 
in  other  countries,  wherever  any  of  the 
lame  nature  were  drfeover’d. 
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Gilbert  has  a  very  remarkable  chap¬ 
ter  *,  upon  the  diforders  which  follow 
from  coition  with  a  woman,  who  had 
convers’d  with  a  Leper,  The  fymptoms 
of  this  infection  vary  according  to  the 
complexion ;  in  a  hot  one  are  felt  little 
pun&ions  and  burnings  in  the  cutane¬ 
ous  parts,  change  of  colour ;  red riels 
and  fomething  creeping  over  the  face; 
great  fleepieffnefs.  In  a  cold  melancholick 
habit,  the  colour  changes  more  and 
fooner,  the  face  looks  bloated,  great 
heavinefs  and  liftleffnefs,  with  a  trick¬ 
ling  fenfation  of  cold  in  the  face  and 
the  body.  This  is  exactly  the  fame  de- 
fcription  we  find  in  the  Rogerina ,  and 
indeed  is  tranfcrib’d  for  the  molt  part 
from  Theodorick ;  and  I  mention  it  here 
only  to  fliew,  that  there  were  then  in 
England ,  the  fame  notions  about  the 
fymptoms  in  this  cafe,  as  in  Italy.  For 
I  fhall  fay  fomething  further  of  this  in 
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a  more  proper  place.  John  of  Gaddef- 
den  you  will  find  improves  upon  all 
thele  authors;  and  for  the  cure,  where 
the  Woman  is  concern’d,  he  gives  a  ve¬ 
ry  odd  direction  e\  eafi/  indeed  to  be 
followed,  and  certain,  he  fays,  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

I  n  treating  of  a  flrumous  (welling  in 
the  glands l,  he  tells  us  that  this  difor- 
dcr  is  otherwile  call’d  the  Kings  Evil, 
hecaufe  Kings  cure  it.  This  account, 
however  concile,  from  a  Phyfician  who 
(eems  not  to  have  been  led  by  any 
bials  of  interelf,  is  (ufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  the  cuftom  of  Touching,  was  ve¬ 
ry  early  introduc’d  by  our  Kings  j  and 
from  this  author’s  manner  of  exprefling 
himfelf,  it  is  very  plain,  that  he  look’d 
upon  it  as  a  very  ancient  Practice.  The 
French  hiilorians  can  trace  up  this  ulage 
of  Touching  in  their  own  nation,  by 
undoubted  authorities,  as  high  as  the 

c  P.  49.  b*  Saltet  retro  Sc  defeendat  fortiter  per  gra- 
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eleventh  century,  in  the  reign  of  Phi¬ 
lip  the  Firjlm,  but  can  give  no  account 
(which  can  be  rely’d  upon)  how  much 
more  ancient  it  was  :  tho’  feme  pre¬ 
tend  to  trace  it  as  high,  as  Clouts.  There 
is  the  like  reafon  to  think,  even  by  this 
p adage  as  well  as  by  what  is  here  and 
there  hinted  in  our  Engli/h  hiftory,  that 
the  fame  ufige  had,  for  fome  Centuries  at 
leaft,  prevail’d  here  5  and  they  who  car¬ 
ry  it  up  as  Ear  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confejjor,  contemporary  with  Philip 
the  Firjl  of  France,  feem  to  have  good 
grounds  for  their  opinion  5  at  lead  I  do 
not  lee  any  proofs,  which  can  be  brought 
again  ft  it.  If  the  Monkijh  writers  are 
fuppoled  to  be  all  partial,  and  inclin’d  to 
flatter  the  Crown,  there  are  others, 
whole  veracity  cannot  be  call’d  in  quef 
ticn.  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  a  very  lear¬ 
ned  and  wile  man,  in  his  defence  of 
the  title  of  Lancajler ",  juft  after  Henry 
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the  Fourth’s  acceffion  to  the  Crown,  re- 
prefents  the  gift  of  healing,  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  which  had  for  time  immemorial 
belong’d  to  the  Kings  of  England:  and 
he  is  fo  particular  as  to  attribute  this  to 
the  Unction  of  their  hands,  which  is  us’d 
at  the  Coronation  :  and  therefore  fays, 
that  Queens  can  have  no  fich  sift,  be- 

t>  1 

caufe  in  this  cafe  that  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  left  out.  However  we  know 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  her  felf  fo 
much  a  King,  that  among  other  regal 
Functions  fhe  frequently  exercifcd  this. 
Archbifliop  Brad-war  dine,  who  dy’d  in 
1348,  and  who  appeals  to  the  world 
for  the  cures  perform’d  by  the  royal 
Touch  ufes,  you  will  fee,  very  front’ 
exprefions  concerning  the  Antiquity  of 
it :  which  furely  he  wou’d  never  have 
done,  had  it  been  fo  modern  a  practice, 
as  feme  think  it. 
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Not  long  after  Gilbert,  flourifh’d 
another  of  our  countrymen,  John  of 
Gaddefden,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Rofa  Anglic  a.  We  learn  very  little  of 
him  from  any  hiftory  of  thole  times : 
and  the  inquihtive  Antiquary  A.  Wood, 
tho’  of  the  fame  College,  Merton  in  Ox- 
ford,  fays  no  more  of  him,  than  that  by 
an  old  Catalogue  there,  he  finds,  that  he 
was  a  Do&or  in  Phyfick,  and  flourilh’d 
in  the  year  1310:  and  I  fuppofe  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  cou’d  meet  with  no  more 
Memoirs  there  relating  to  him  5  elfe 
furely  he  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  giving  us  an  account  of 
his  fellow-collegiate.  However  we  may 
pick  out  fomething  of  his  life  and  cha- 
radler  from  this  very  work,  which  he 
has  left  us.  He  wrote  it,  he  fays,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  Leclure,  as  the  phrafe 
was  then  3  and  this  probably  might 
have  been  in  his  own  College :  that 
fociety  having  been  in  a  manner  found¬ 
ed  with  forae  regard  to  the  profeffion 
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of:  Phyfick,  and  affording  to  this  day, 
greater  encouragement  for  this  ftudy, 
than  any  or  even  all  in  the  Univerfity 
befides.  And  the  cures  he  mentions, 
which  he  perform’d  in  a  Scholar 
and  a  noble  Batchelor,  feem  to  intimate, 
that  it  was  in  this  place  he  compil’d  his 
book  :  which  muff  have  been  between  the 
years  1305  and  1317;  for  he  mentions 
Gordon} ns,  and  is  nam’d  by  M.  Sybuati- 
cus  in  his  P  ancle  cl. c.  This  work  com¬ 
prizes  the  whole  Pradtice  of  Phyfick  3 
colledted  indeed  chiefly  from  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  the  moderns  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin  juft  before  him,  but  in- 
larg’d  and  interfpers’d  with  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  additions  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  For  there  can  be  no  difpute, 
but  that  he  was  as  great  a  Practicioner 
as  any  of  his  time  3  tho’  his  Practice,  I 
doubr,  was  not  form’d  upon  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowledge  in  his  ftculty.  a  Le- 
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land  however,  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  profound  Philofopher,  a  skilful  Phy- 
fician,  and  the  brighteft  man  of  his  age ; 
and  calls  this  book  a  very  exquifite  and 
learned  piece.  Conringius h,  you  fee,  does 
Co  too  :  but  Guido  de  Cauliaco ,  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  underftanding  Surgeon,  who 
wrote  later  in  the  fame  century,  and  had 
perus’d  it,  treats  it  in  another  manner 
with  thefe  very  remarkable  expreffions : 
ultimo  infun  exit  una  Fatua  Rofa  Angli- 
cana,  qua  mihi  miffa  fait  &  vifa ;  credidi 
in  ed  invenire  odorem  fuavitatis,  &  in¬ 
vent  fahulas  Hifpani,  Gilberti,  &  The- 
odorici c.  The  latter  part  of  the  cha- 
ra&er,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  true  :  but 
notwithstanding  this  fevere  cenfure  of 
Guido ,  you  will  find  John  was  no  fool : 
and  tho’  to  confefi  the  truth,  he  was  not 
much  better  than  an  Empirick ,  yet  he 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  bell  in  that  v/ay, 
and  manages  his  affairs  with  great  ad- 

b  Perdo£tum»  c  Praefkt* 
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drefs.  He  was,  as  it  appears  from  his 
own  writings,  fagacious  enough  to  fee 
thorough  the  foibles  of  human  nature  : 
he  cou’d  form  a  good  judgement,  how 
far  mankind  cou’d  be  impos’d  upon ; 
and  never  fad’d  to  make  his  advantage 
of  their  credulity.  He  is  very  artful  in 
laying  baits  for  the  Delicate d,  for  the 
Ladies ,  for  the  Rich  :  for  the  former  he 
has  fuch  a  tenderneis,  that  he  condef- 
cends  to  inltruct  them  even  in  Perfumes 
and  Wafies  e,  elpecially  fome  to  dye  their 
hair  :  and  fuch  a  rcfpcct  for  the  latter, 
char  he  is  always  Ptudying  to  invent  fome 
of  the  mod  fdedl  and  deareji  medicines 
for  them.  And  if  there  is  a  very  eood 
thing  indeed,  he  orders  twice  i  the  quan¬ 
tity  for  them,  as  he  does  for  the  poor. 
In  Epileptick  cafes,  he  provides  them  a 
Boons  bladder  boil’d  $  and  befides  Mijleto , 

*■  "in  w— — r’rf|W" ''  w ■  n  nr  jm  riw n>w wm — a— k— tmm I —■» 

d  P.  3.  lihm  voco  medicinam  Regalem,  pro  delica- 
tis,  pro  Domimbns,  pro  diviribus. 

e  De  modo  faciendi  Lac  Virginis.  134.  De  Decora 
tione  131. 

f  17-  Hxperimentum  meum;  fi  fit  pro  divite,  daphm 
offis  fordis  ccrvi. 
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a  Cuckoo :  and  is  fo  kind  as  to  preforibe 
the  manner  of  dreflingFw-jfmj  for  them, 
in  a  Paljy'8\  again  ft  wintry  weather. 

H  e  thought  it  not  enough  to  fhew 

O  O 

himfelf  an  able  Phyhcian,  without  gi¬ 
ving  fome  proofs  too  of  his  great  fcho- 
larfliip  •,  and  therefore  he  ventures  upon 
filch  knotty  points,  as  the  Etymologies  of 
words.  Peritonaeum^  '>  he  fays,  is  call’d 

fo  from  its  being  juxta  tonantem  —  Her¬ 
nia  quafi  (2)  rumpens  enia,  viz.  inteJHna  — 
Phthijis  from  Tujjis(7>;}  Chiragra  from  Chi- 
ros  and gradior  (4).  He  is  ftill  more  learned 
in  his  derivation  of  the  word  Epilepjy 
it  is,  it  feems,  from  Epi  and  hedo  —  and 
therefore  he  obferves  it  was  call’d  like- 
wife  Hiera  nofon,  from  Hiera  which  dig¬ 
nifies  facra,  and  noceo —  from  hurting 
the  noble  parts.  Thus  you  fee,  he,  in 
imitation  of  his  mafter  Gilbert,  difplays 
his  talent  in  Philology,  and  much  with 
the  fame  fuccefs. 

(6)  67.  (1)  75-  (2)  12?.  (3)  52.  (4)  35.  (5)  60. 
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There  is  another  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  which  he  fee  ms  to  be  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to,  and  that  is  Poetry.  Indeed 
he  appears  fo  great  a  lover  of  Rh'rne, 
that  there  is  Icarce  a  page  but  where  he 
quotes  lome  verles,  and  fometimes  in* 
fens  his  own.  So  that  often  he  leaves 
us  in  doubt,  whether  he  be  a  better 
Phyfician,  or  a  Poet.  And  he  has  this 
peculiar  excellency,  that  either  in  prole 
or  in  verfe,  his  ftyle  is  lo  diverting,  as 
to  make  the  reader  not  a  little  merry. 

Notwithstanding  this,  John 
made  fome  figure,  I  don’t  queftion, 
even  for  his  learning  in  his  time,  and 
was  reckon’d  a  man  of  judgement  in 
his  Practice.  For  I  find  him  employ  ’d  at 
Court ,  where  he  had  the  care  of  the  King’s 
Son  (one  of  Edward  the  Fir/?,  or  the  Second 
at  leaffc,  I  fuppole)  in  the  Small  PoxJO 
Here  he  play’d  his  game  very  well,  and 
to  fliew  his  skill  in  inflammatory  difi- 
tempers,  he  with  a  proper  formality, 

(0  41’. 
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and  a  countenance  of  much  importance, 
order’d  the  patient  to  he  wrap’d  up  in 
Scarlet m  \  and  every  thing  about  the  bed 
to  be  red ;  no  doubt  the  room  was  hung 
in  the  fame  manner.  This,  he  fays,  made 
him  recover,  without  fo  much  as  leaving 
one  mark  in  his  face ;  and  he  com¬ 
mends  it  for  an  excellent  way  of  curing. 
He  leems  to  have  improv’d  this  hint 
from  the  old  womens  receits  he  found 
in  Gilbert : n  but  he  certainly  judg’d  right $ 
and  knew  very  well  of  how  much  weight 
it  is  to  keep  up  outward  appearances, 
and  fometimes  to  lay  the  greatefl  ftrels 
upon  trifles. 

John  was  no  looner  at  Court,  but  he 
underflood  how  to  make  a  good  Cour¬ 
tier,  and  pay  his  complements  in  the 
beft  manner :  and  whenever  a  Scrophu- 
lous  cale  does  not  fubmit  to  the  fove? 

m  Capiatur  fcarletum,  Sc  involvatur  variolofus  tota- 
iiter5  iicutego  feci  de  fiJio  nobiliflimi  Regis  Ang'ice  — -  8c 
feci  omnia  circa  ledum  efle  Rubea  —  Sc  eft  bona  cura. 

n  Vetuta  Provinciales  dant  Purpunm.  combuf* 
£am  in  potu  —  fimiliter  Pannus  Tin&us  de  Grano  — - 
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jeign  remedies,  fuch  as  the  blood  of  a 
Weezel,  or  Doves -dung,  he  exhorts  the 
perlon  immediately  to  apply  to  the  King 
for  the  royal  Touch 

John  leems  to  have  been  of  a  bull- 
ling,  enterprizing  genius.  He  was  not 
finished  with  driving  a  trade  in  Phyfick, 
but  attempted  manual  operations  in  Surgery 
likewile :  he  talks  much  of  his  experience 
in  this  way,  and  even  ventures  to  find 
fault  with  the  Practice  of  fome  modern 
Surgeons  c>.  He  pretends  to  be  very  ex- 
perc  in  Bone-fetting,  and  profelles  himlelf 
a  great  Cculijl ;  and  for  infeclions,  as  he 
calls  them  in  the  Eyes r,  he  has  a  Nojlrum, 
which  is  proper  only  lor  the  Rich. 

H  b  acquaints  us  with  his  great  skill 
in  Phyjiognowy ;  and  did  defign,  if  God 
wou’d  give  him  life  and  leilure,  to  write 
a  treatile  of  Chiromancy  * ,  but  to  our  un- 

n  28.  Si  ifta  n:ri  fiifficiant,  vadat  ad  Regem,  ut  ab  eo 
tauga'ur  Sc  benedicatur  —  Valet  ta£lus  nobiliOimi  Sc 
fereniflimi  regis  AngVicornm.  q  Et  fecundum 

J  anfrancum  &  Rolandum  Sc  Rrunum,  8c  eft  error. 
r  Experimentum  meuni,  quod  divitibus  convenit* 

/  Vitam  8c  pacem.  35. 
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foeakable  grief?  this  excellent  comment 
upon  Fortune-telling  is  loft.  However 
the  hint  he  gives  us  here,  wou’d  make 
one  believe,  that  he  kept  an  Office  for 
the  exerciling  this  Art. 

He  is  a  great  dealer  in  (ecrets and 
fome  he  has,  which  are  the  mod  Secret 
of  Secrets,  O  and  do  miracles  °- —  :  as  he 
puts  a  great  value  upon  them,  he  gives 
a  ftrict  charge  not  to  divulge  them  O  to 
the  Laicks  5  fometimes  he  goes  further  and 
includes  Women  in  this  prohibition  5  and 
he  inculcates  it  particularly  in  (peaking 
of  Strong  IV iters,  and  Brandy f  3)  He  talks 
very  much  and  feelingly  of  his  gains 
by  the  market  he  made  in  felling  them ; 
fometimes  at  fuch  an  extravagant  rate, 
that  he  does  not  know  him  (elf  how 
much (  he  got  for  them,  not  only  in 
money,  but  prefents.  He  (ays  he  had  good 

0  39.  De  quo  poffum  dicere  multa  miracula. 
p  79.  Magnam  pecuniam  in  mulris  locis. 
t  49.  Hoc  efl  meum,  pro  quo  habui  pecunias  8c  tot  alia 
quse  nefcio  quot  8c  quanta. 

(i)  82.  (2)  32.  (3)  66. 
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money1  for  a  receit  made  of  Tree  Froggy 
which  he  fold  to  the  Barber-Surgeons  u : 
upon  which  he  {eems  to  hug  him  (elf 

as  if  he  had  bit  them.  However,  con- 

% 

trary  to  the  common  management,  in 
all  fnele  Secrets,  he  is  very  honeft,  and 
tells  us  very  frankly  what  they  are.  You 
may  oblerve,  that  whatever  the  diftem- 
per  be,  he  has  one  of  thefe  always  at 
hand  \  and  never  fails  to  give  you  an 
ad verti lenient  about  it  (l\  His  chief 
ftrength  indeed  lies  in  receits :  and  with¬ 
out  giving  himlelf  much  trouble,  in 
forming  a  judgement  about  the  cafe,  he 
feems  to  think,  that,  if  he  can  mufter  up 
a  good  number  of  thefe,  he  Ihould  be  able 
to  encounter  any  d  idem  per.  By  fome  of 
them,  il  we  believe  his  own  accounts, 
he  often  does  wonderful  feats :  He  cur’d 
twenty  he  tells  us  of  Dropfies  with  Splc- 
nard  ^  •  but  this  is  a  medicine,  which, 
he  lays,  ought  not  to  be  given  with- 

^  u  120.  Pro  qm  habui  bonam  peemiam  a  Barbiton- 
foribus.  (1;  1 00.  (2;  53. 
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out  receiving  a  Salary  firft  for  it  *, 
Nothing  came  amifs  to  John, 
which  was  in  the  circle  of  the  Profeilion, 
and  there  was  nothing  which  he  wou’d 
not  undertake:  and  the  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  the  cafe  was,  he  feems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  it  with  the  greater  alacrity. 
Was  any  one  tormented  with  the  Stone, 
he  cou’d  diffolve  W  it  ?  Had  any  one  a 
fevere  gout,  he  cou’d  draw  0)  out  the 
humour  by  a  Pultice  or  an  Ointment ; 
he  cou’d  conquer  Epileptick  fits  with  a 
Necklace,  and  cure  a  Palfy  in  the  Tongue 
with  Aqua  Vit<e  Thefe  are  cafes  of 
fuch  difficulty,  that  wou’d  try  the  mo  ft 
acute  j udgement :  and  no  doubt  requir’d 
even  all  his  circum(pe£lion  :  but  thefe 
did  not  engrols  his  thoughts  Co,  but 
that  he  cou’d  condefeend  to  take  care 
of  more  minute  things.  He  propo- 
fes  feveral  methods  to  keep  people 
fiveet  and  clean :  if  they  were  troubled 

x  Nec  debet  dans  nifi  accepto  falario. 

CO  97'  (0  39-  (3)  66- 
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with  a  rotten  tooth,  he  cou’d  draw  ^ 
it :  and  if  over-run  with  lice,  he  had 
an  arc  to  kill  them  ^ :  and  even  out  of 
friendihip  to  them,  wou’d  cut  their  corns. 
He  cou’d  cure  the  Colick  by  a  girdle  made 
of  the  skin  of  a  Seal-fifh,  provided  the 
Buccula  of  it  was  of  Whalebone? :  he 
had  an  infallible  Plafter  and  Cauffick 
for  a  Rupture1:  cou’d  cure  a  Cancer 
from  an  outward  caufe  with  Red  Dock  (3). 
And  if  he  had  liv’d  in  our  days,-  he 
wou’d,  I  don’t  cjueftion,  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Inoculators ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  pofition  he  lays  down,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  experience  of  the  beft  Phyfij 
cians,  that  one  may  have  the  Small  Pox 
twice*,  might  have  ferv’d  him  in  great 
Read  for  Salvo's  upon  many  occafions. 

Abov  e  all  he  underftood  the  fweets 
of  being  concern’d  in  the  cafes  of  pregnant 
Women  :  he  recommends  toajfed  Rhu- 

y  9<>-  Zj  129.  Confolidat  omnia  vulncra,  & 

debet  haberi  in  honore.  a  40.  Homo  vario- 

latur  bis. 

(0 120.  (2)  13.  (3)  24. 
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barb  to  them'1);  He  knew  very  well, 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  dialed  to  be 
us’d  in  thefe  circumdances ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  find  him  very  waggifh  in  thefe 
points,  and  fometimes  not  only  fami¬ 
liar  but  wanton,  not  to  fay  lufcious. 
He  talks  much  of  Midwifery 5  whe¬ 
ther  he  adually  perform’d  the  operation, 
he  does  not  diredly  fay :  but  I  fhou’d 
ghefs,  by  his  grafping  at  every  thing,  that 
fo  notable  a  branch  of  budnefs  cou’d  not 
efcape  him.  At  lead  he  feems  to  have 
dudied  all  the  methods,  and  with  great 

J  O 

variety,  to  promote  Conception:  and 
there  is  no  doubt, but  he  was  much  fought 
after  for  his  Secrets  in  this  way.  They 
who  wou’d  have  a  tad  of  hisTalents,  may 
confult  the  Author*  himfelf,  and  his  learn¬ 
ed  Comments  and  Receits  concerning  the 
detedable  Pradice  of  Provocatives  w. 

T  o  finiili  this  Author’s  Charader, 

(i)  134.  (2)83*  *  De  modo  generandi,  p.  77. 

w  Coagulum  leporis  - qui  ifto  utuntur,  poffunt 

coire  — —  volunt—  ibid. 
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tho’  he  is  almolf  intirely  beholden  to 
others  for  his  account  of  the  Caules  and 
Symptoms  of  Diftempers,  for  he  has 
nothing  new  even  about  a  Confmnption , 
which  is  a  fort  of  an  Endemical  dileaf;  of 
our  own  Ifland  ;  yet  in  what  relates  to 
remedies,  he  rurnifhes  us  with  a  great 
deal,  which  occurs  no  where  elfo.  He 
feems  to  have  made  a  coiledtion  of  all 
the  receits  he  had  ever  met  with,  or  heard 
of:  and  I  believe  this  book  can  afford 
us  the  belt  hilfory  of  what  Medicines 
were  in  ule,  not  only  among  the  Phy- 
licians  of  that  time,  but  among  the 
common  people  in  all  parts  of  England, 
both  in  the  Empirical  and  Superjlitious  way. 

Here  wc  may  likewife  find  many  cu¬ 
rious  things  relating  to  the  Diet  and  Cooke- 
ry  of  our  fore- fathers :  he  feems  to  have 
underffood  a  kitchen  very  well,  and  has 
accordingly  made  very  judicious  obfer- 
vations  concerning  the  manner m  of  dref- 

m  Cibus  Lsicorum  eft  bomis}  viz.  Tortelius  facius  de 
flore  frumentij  DecocUis  in  Fur  no  cum  viteliis  ovorum, 
Lucius  8c  Truta  cum  AgreftaP&  Acedula,  &c.  58. 


Jing.  The  lovers  of  antiquity  and  eat¬ 
ing;,  will  find  here  a  great  deal  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  kind ;  and  may  with  plea- 
fure  fie  many  dijhes  n,  which  are  now  in 
fafhion,  recorded  in  this  ancient  author, 
and  fi>me  of  them  exprefi’d  in  Englijh :  for 
he  loves  to  mix  a  great  deal  of  his  native 
language  thorough  out  all  his  writings. 

W e  have  an  account,  that  there  was 
one  of  this  name  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  the  flail  of  Ealdlafid  x  :  he  is  plac’d  next 
Richardus  Pbyjicm ,  but  there  is  no  year 
mention’d :  and  by  other  Accounts  we 
find,  that  he  was  the  fame  Perfon  with  our 
Author.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  no  Monk,  as 
fome  have  imagin’d,  as  appears  from  fi- 
veral  places  in  this  book  :  efpecially  where 
he  talks  fi>  freely  of  the  lowzinefs a  of  the 
Fryers.  There  is  one  particular  in  this 

n  Pulli  Gallinacei  elixentur  cum  Petrofelino  — -  cum 
Petrofelino  fpinachiis  aut  Bletis,  95.  ibid.  Pulli  Lar- 
dati,  68.  a*  Newcourt,  VoL  1.  145* 

a  Tango  hie  multa  — — >quia  Rejigiofi.  qui  non  cu- 
rant  dc  ornatu  corporis,  ficut  utentes  ciliiio  frequenter 
abundant  nqnis  in  iftis  — —  8c  repetunt  confiJium  a  fe- 
S^etis  medicis* 
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Author’s  life,  which  I  muff  not  omit, 

0 

<viz.  that  he  was  the  txril  EngUjhman , 
who  was  employ’d  at  Court,  as  a  Pby- 
Jician.  For  before  this  time,  a! i  the  Phy¬ 
sicians  to  the  Crown  were  foreigners. 
The  fame  cuilom  prevail’d,  in  regardl 
to  Apothecaries,  long  after.  In  the  Ward¬ 
robe  account  of  the  Prince,  in  the  thir- 
ty-'ccond  of  Edivard  the  Third,  1360 
we  find  his  Apothecary  was  Peter  of  Mont 
pellier:  and  the  firfl  Apothecary  in  En 
gland,  who  (old  any  Medicines,  if  w 
may  believe  Reyner  \  was  J.  Falcand  a 
Luca,  in  1357.  The  work  of  our  Auji 
thor,  J-  Gaddefden,  was  fo  much  i  I 
Pogue  in  this  age,  that  he  had  the  honor! 
of  being  recorded  by  (haucer,  among  tl  I: 
moil  celebrated  writers  in  Phyjtck :  an| 
no  doubt,  our  countryman’s  Rofe  migllj 
deferve  as  high  a  Character  as  Gordoniu.  ji 
Lily,  which  ieems  to  have  been  the  chijj 
Ido!  of  thefc  times. 


a  Antiq.  in  Anglia,  167. 
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H  e  quotes  Girardus  often,  once  in  a 
Dyfentery,  concerning  what  he  fays  in 
the  fourth  of  his  Viaticum  K  This  muff 
be  the  fame  book,  as  is  intituled,  Glof- 
fa  Viatici  Ifaac,  a  manufcript  of  which 
there  is  in  the  Harleyan  library,  and  this 
book  was  writ  by  Gerard  of  Carmona c,  a 
city  in  Andaluzia,  who  liv’d  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  and  who 
by  his  living  among  and  converfing 
with  the  Moors,  was  well  vers’d  in  Ara- 
bick,  and  made  many  tranflations  of 
their  writers  in  Phyfck. 

Our  Countreyman  Pitts  places  an¬ 
other  Englijh  Phyjician  in  this  century, 
about  the  year  1 3  60,  Bartholomey  Glan- 
miU,  the  famous  writer  of  the  book,  Be 
Proprietatibus  rerum ;  and  he  fees  him 
down  as  the  compiler  of  a  Praclical 
work  in  Phyfick.  But  I  have  reafon 
to  fufpect  they  were  two  different  per- 
fons ;  for  Leland,  and  after  him  Bale , 


b 
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mention  no  fuch  work  writ  by  Gian - 
mill :  and  do  not  io  much  as  give  a  hint* 
that  he  ever  made  Phyfick  his  ftudy  •, 
tho’  he  treats,  I  find,  in  his  feventh 
book,  of  leveral  diftempers,  molt  part 
of  which  he  tranlcribes  from  Conjlantine. 
Befides,  Bartholomey  who  compil’d  the 
Breviary  of  Practice  (fo  it  is  call’d) 
quotes  Glanvill  in  luch  a  manner,  that 
he  can’t  be  fuppos’d  to  have  been  the 
Author  oi  both  thele  works a.  This 
Breviary  is  very  voluminous,  and  divi¬ 
ded  into  fifteen  long  books ;  there  is  a 
manulcript  of  it  in  the  Harleyan  libra¬ 
ry.  There  is  the  lame  account  here h, 
and  almolt  word  for  word,  concerning 
one  way  of  infection  in  a  Leproly,  and 
the  lymptoms  of  it,  as  I  have  oblerv’d 
before  in  Gilbert,  and  this  palfage  does 
not  occur  in  Glanvill.  For  the  reft  of 
this  book,  what  it  contains,  will  be  belt 


n  Lib.  6.  c.  13.  Dicit  Bartholowxm  in  libro  fuo  ck 
proprietatibus  rerum» 
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underftood  by  the  honeft  Protejl i  which 
the  Author  enters  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
he  had  added  nothing  of  his  own,  up¬ 
on  the  fubjed  he  undertook,  becaufe  he 
cou’d  find  nothing  ofhis  own  to  add  :  but 
had  collected  every  thing  he  cou’d  meet 
with,  which  Philofophers  and  Phyficians 
had  writ  to  this  pur  pole,  and  especially 
had  amals’d  a  multitude  of  their  receits. 
And  I  believe,  indeed,  upon  the  curfo- 
ry  view  I  have  taken  of  this  writer,  that 
he  has  been  as  good  as  his  word. 

However  this  is  a  character  not 
at  all  peculiar  to  our  countreyman  ;  for 
moft  of  the  foreign  pradical  writers,  in 
this  and  the  next  century  are  of  the  fame 
damp.  One  need  only  turn  over  the 
colledion  of  authors  concerning  Fea¬ 
rers,  and  be  quickly  fatisfied,  how  lit¬ 
tle  in  this  age  was  added  to  what  had 

O 

been  before  laid  upon  that  fubjed.  Fa- 

k  Proteftor  eiiioi  in  fine  hujus  opufctili,  quod  nihil 
quod  eft  ad  propolitum  de  meo  appofui,  quia  quod 
appoaerem  ex  meipfo,  in  meipfo  non  iuveni,  &c. 
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tej'cm  de  Tarantd,  was  almofl  the  only 
one,  who,  about  1 400,  wrote  from  ex¬ 
perience,  and  not  from  books  only  :  he 
underflood  no  Greek ,  and  writ  but  ill 
Latin:  however,  he  had  been  a  practi- 
cioner  for  thirty-fix  years  at  Montpellier, 
and  was  Archiater  to  Charles  the  Sixth. 
He  has  left  us  a  book  call’d  Philonium , 
wherein  are  feveral  good  cbfervations 
relating  to  the  practice  of  both  Phyjick 
and  Surgery.  Fie  has  this  too  particu¬ 
lar  in  him,  that  he  now  and  then  gives 
the  hiflory  of  a  remarkable  cafe  he  had 
met  with  :  among  the  refl,  he  has  an 
account  of  one  who  dy’d  by  cutting 
his  Uvula,  and  of  another  who  had  a 
periodical  return  of  an  ague  every  thir¬ 
tieth  clay  for  thirty  years  together.  He 
particularly  wonders  at  the  ancients  for 
giving  warm  Medicines  in  a  Pleurijy , 
fuch  as  Hyffop ,  wild  Majoran,  See.  and 
fays  very  juftly,  that  the  cooling  method 
of  the  moderns  is  more  preferable. 
And  indeed  this  author  interpofes  his 

own 
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own  judgement  very  ofcen,  in  feme  dif¬ 
ficult  points  of  Practice  :  a  rare  inftance 
in  thefe  times,  when  none  had  yet  icarce 
begun  to  think  for  them  (elves.  He 
often  mentions  Roger  and  Roland  toge¬ 
ther,  in  relation  to  the  Practice  in  dif- 
tempers  $  which  makes  me  fall  more 
of  opinion,  that  the  former  author, 
and  not  Bacon ,  wrote  the  Roger'ma.  In 
the  edition  of  the  writers  concerning 
Feavers,  put  out  by  Fernelius,  you  fee 
Philonium  is  by  miftake  fet  down  as  an 
author :  and  there  is  likewife  by  miftake 
inferted  under  the  name  of  Arnold,  not 
only  what  he  wrote  himfelfi  but  the 
additions  which  were  made  long  after  by 
other  hands. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  in 
thefe  ages,  with  regard  to  Pra&ice :  in 
other  branches  of  the  profeffion  there 
were  fome  advances  made  :  for  inftance, 
the  Phyficians  began  to  make  more  cu¬ 
rious  inquiries  into  the  qualities  of  Mi¬ 
neral  waters,  thole  of  the  Hot  kind  par- 


ticularly,  and  have  deliver’d  down  to  us 
fevcral  obfervacions  concerning'  the  vir- 
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tues  and  the  ufe  of  them  .  Anions  the/e 
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Michael  Savonarola  uiibneui fil’d  himfelf 
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and  improving  upon  what  Job.  de  Don- 
dis  and  Ugolinus  de  Monte  Latino  had  al¬ 
ready  publilh’d,  he  wrote  a  treatife  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  Baths ,  which  were  then 
known  in  Italy.  He  undertook  this  work 
between  1440  and  1  45  o,  as  may  be  ea- 
fily  prov’d  from  his  Dedication  •,  tho’  he 
made  fome  additions  to  it,  as  we  may 
colled  from  what  he  fays  himfelf after, 
in  the  year  1440.  He  was  a  Paduan,  of 
a  great  family,  the  Grandfather  of  the 
famous  Fryer  Jerom }  he  was  Phyfician 
to  three  feveral  MarquifTes  of  Ferrara , 
and  made  a  Knight  of  Jerufalem :  was 
a  man  in  great  efteem  at  that  time,  and 
as  he  liv’d  to  a  good  old  age,  had  feen 
a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  had  writ 
many  treadles,  particularly  a  very  large 
one  upon  Fe avers.  There  were  fome 
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attempts  likewile  made,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  Century,  in  Botany  ;  and 
that  ftudy  was  reviv’d  by  Hermolaus  Bar- 
harm,  who  firlt  thought  of  corre&ing 
the  faults,  which  then  were  numerous, 
in  the  copies  of  Diofcorides  and  Pliny. 
However,  about  the  fame  time,  when, 
after  the  taking  of  Confantinople,  many 
of  the  Greeks  retir’d  into  Italy,  and 
brought  the  manulcripts  of  the  Greek 
writers  in  Phyfck  with  them,  the  whole 
bent  of  the  faculty  leem’d  to  be  let  up¬ 
on  underftanding  and  explaining  thole 
authors :  an  attempt  very  laudable  in 
it  lei f,  and  which,  without  doubt,  led 
the  way  to  farther  improvements.  In 
this  view  it  was  very  natural  to  exarnin, 
how  the  Arabians  had  follow’d,  or  de¬ 
viated  from  the  Greeks  :  and  in  thele 
relearches  was  almoft  all  the  learned 
part  of  our  profellion  taken  up,  for 
at  leaft  fifty  years.  But  as  all  this  la¬ 
bour  was  employ’d  more  about  words 
than  things,  we  may  in  vain  look  into 

this 
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this  clad  of  writers,  for  any  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  art  itielf  However,  it 
may  be  of  fomc  ufe  to  know,  what  was 
not  done  in  this  period  of  time. 

This  was  the  low  condition  of 
Phyjick,  particularly  with  regard  to  any 
cure  of  didempers  by  internal  medicines, 
for  about  four  hundred  years ;  for  as  I 
have  oblerv’d,  the  Phyficians,  for  the 
mod  part,  did  little  el fe  than  tranfcribe, 
or  at  lead  only  wrote  very  voluminous 
comments  upon  the  Arabick  authors, 
who  were  much  too  prolix  themlelves. 
The  other  branch  of  this  art.  Surgery , 
to  confers  the  truth,  made  fcmewhat  a 
better  figure.  I  have  (poke  already  at 
large,  of  a  very  great  man  in  this  pro- 
feffion,  Albucajis ;  and  have  obferv’d 
that  it  does  not  appear,  where  he  was 
born  or  liv’d  :  but  wherever  it  was,  his 
works  {oon  reach’d  Italy.  For  imme¬ 
diately  after  Roger  of  Parma ,  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  Salernum,  wrote,  who  borrows 
a  great  deal  from  him,  tho’  he  neither 

men-* 
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mentions  him,  nor  indeed  any  body 
elfe.  Then  Jamerim  follow’d,  who,  as 
Guido  exprefles  it,  put  out  a  fort  of 
Brutal  Surgery,  and  after  him  Roland: 
but  both  thefe,  especially  the  latter,  fa- 
tisfied  themiclvcs  chiefly  with  tranferib- 
ing  Roger.  Thefe  were  lucceeded  by 
Brums,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  who  made 
a  larger  collection  of  Surgery  at  Padua , 
in  1152,  than  the  others  had  done: 
but  this  was  chiefly  taken  out  of  Albu- 
cajis  and  the  other  Arabians,  as  he  con- 
fefies  himfelf4,  tho’  he  fays,  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  great  pains  that  every  thing  he  had 
collected,  iliould  be  conflftent  with  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  the  notion  and 
the  expreflion  of  Severinus  is  very  juft, 
who  gives  all  the  writers  of  Surgery  in 
this  age,  the  tide  of  Arabifla.  It  was 
much,  it  fee  ms,  the  bullion  of  the  times 
to  make  very  free  with  other  mens  la- 

a  1  go.  Nam  apud  compofitionem  ejus  non  rui  promp- 

tus  ad  aliud,  rdfi  ut  Colligerem - —  non  folum  id  ex» 

cipere  —  fed  cum  experiemia  8c  ratione  — — - 
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hours :  and  therefore  as  Brunw  had  made 
ufe  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians,  Theodorick 
a  Fryer,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Cerruia,  ferv- 
ed  him,  when  the  breath  was  fcarce  out 
of  his  body,  in  the  fame  way  :  and 
with  a  little  addition  of  fome  fabulous 
paflages  from  his  m  a  tier  Hugo  de  Luca, 
thought  to  eflablifh  his  reputation,  by 
putting  out  Br aims’ s  collection  word  for 
word,  under  his  own  name. 

Asa  Monk,  he  thought,  you  fee,  that 
he  might  lawfully  make  ufe  of  the 
goods  of  the  Laity  :  and  yet  he  has  the 
affurance  to  fay,  that  he  wou’d  write 
nothing  but  what  he  had  experienc’d 
himfelf  $  that  it  wou’d  be  ridiculous  and 
fuperfluous  for  him  to  write,  if  what  he 
fays  were  to  be  found  in  other  books. 
He  had  feen  Roland  at  Bologna.  There  is 
little  particular  in  him,  as  has  been 
mention’d  :  only  he  remarks  a  bone  ill 
let  fhould  be  broken  again :  when  the 
callus  is  recent,  embrocations  and  pla- 
flers  may  do  5  but  if  it  is  old,  the  knife 
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is  neceflary h :  how  the  knife  is  to  be 
us’d,  he  does  not  explain  :  only  fays, 
the  ancients  give  no  rules  concerning  it  j 
but  rather  difliiade  the  practice.  In 
treating  of  abfcejjes s,  he  never  leaves  any 
tent  in  after  the  firft  dreliing  •,  the  ex¬ 
periment  he  had  feen  above  a  hundred 
times.  He  mentions  Oleum  Tartan  d  he- 
nediBim.  There  is  one  remarkable  pafi 
fage  in  him,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
and  that  is  a  diftindt  account  of  the 
fymptoms  which  happen  upon  coition 
with  a  woman,  who  had  convers’d  with 
a  Leper .  For  this  he  is  not  beholden  to 
Brmus :  nor  do  I  find  from  whence 
(unlcfs  from  the  Roger  in  a)  he  has  taken 
this  defcription  ^  for  there  is  only  a  hint 
in  general,  given  by  the  Arabians,  that 
the  dillemper  might  be  contracted  this 
way,  without  entring  any  farther  into 
the  fymptoms  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceed.  And  therefore  this  account  perhaps 

b  2,  23.  c  3,  19.  d  4,  7. 
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may  be  properly  his  own.  I  fliall  have 
occafion  hkewife  hereafter,  to  mention 
fbmething  very  particular  which  he  has 
obferv’d  about  Salivation  e.  For  there 
are  fo  very  few  original  good  things  in 
this  Bifhop,  that  I  muft  think  my  felf 
oblig’d  in  confcience  to  do  him  juftice 
in  thofe  he  has. 

Contemporary  with  Theodorick  was 
Gul.  de  Saliceto,  call’d  Placentinus  ;  who 
was  profeffor  at  Verona,  and  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vanderlinden,  died  in  i  z  7  o,  the 
fame  year  with  Thaddceus  the  Florentine  : 
which  I  believe  is  a  miftake ;  for  tham- 
perius  places  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1180.  This  author,  tho’  he  wrote  in 
much  foch  a  barbarous  (file  as  the  other 
did,  yet  feems  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  his  bulinefs,  than  any  of  them : 
and  tho’  he  copies,  m  a  good  meafure, 
from  Albucafis  and  others,  yet  he  has 

more  the  air  of  an  original  writer,  than 
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tKe  reft.  Guido  de  Cauliaco  very  juftly 
gives  him  the  character  of  Valens  Homo , 
an  underftanding  man  in  Phyfick,  and 
Surgery.  He  was  certainly  one  of  long 
experience :  and  lays  it  down  for  a 
maxim,  that  this  art  can  never  be  taught 
by  any  writing,  but  that  it  is  neceflary 
the  perfon  himfelf  fhou’d  fee  and  per¬ 
form  the  operations.  This  he  repeats 
particularly  in  treating  of  the  Stone  ? : 
the  extraction  of  which  he  defcribes  fb 
minutely,  and  in  fo  different  a  manner 
from  the  reft,  that  he  mult  certainly 
have  been  an  Operator  himfelf.  And 
what  he  remarks  about  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  inciflon  in  Women ,  becaufe 
of  the  interposition  of  the  Uterus  be¬ 
tween  the  bladder  and  the  Re&um ,  feems 

<  $ 

to  put  it  out  of  doubt^  that  he  was  fo< 
One  may  judge  of  the  Simplicity  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  ghefs  at  the  ftate  of 
Phyfick  in  that  age,  by  the  caution  he 
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gives  to  a  pra&icioner,  ne  deleBetur  fa- 
miliarite  Laicorum.  Nimia  autem  j'ami- 
liaritas  contemptum  park,  &  etiam  per  ni- 
miam  familiaritatem  non  Jic  audaBer  &  fe- 
cure  petit ur  remuneratio  operationis  conde - 
center.  Et  fcias  hoc  mum ,  quod  bona  re - 
mmeratio  de  labore ,  &  Salarium  optimum 
reddit  medicum  authorifabilem,  &  confor- 
tatnrfdes  infirmi  fuper  ipfum.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  Albucafs,  he  fays,  he  never  faw 
an  Hydrocephalus  cur’d  by  incihon  *,  nor 
thinks  it  can  be.  But  he  faw  one  in  the 
Hofpital  at  Cremona ,  which  cur’d  it  felft 
and  the  boy  liv’d  a  long  while  after. 
And  indeed  experience  teaches  us,  that 
fometimes  in  this  cafe,  the  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  may  be  abiorb’d  again  into  the 
veffels,  without  any  difcharge  by  art. 
He  cur’d  a  girl  by  a  cautery  apply ’d  once 
to  the  forehead,  and  twice  to  the  hind- 
part  of  the  head,  and  let  out  the  water. 
And  in  this  cafe  it  is  plain,  the  tumour 
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muft  have  been  external.  He  is  thej firjl, 
at  leafl:  among  the  modems,  who  has 
been  particular  in  defcribing  that  di (tem¬ 
per  of  children,  which  he  calls  Cm  ft  a  and 
LaBicium ;  the  Achor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  LaBumen  of  the  lower  Latins :  and 
lays  down  the  method  of  curing  it  with¬ 
out  any  hazard.  He  feems  to  be  the 
jirjl  too,  who  directs  Mercurial  waters 
for  the  face b.  He  lays  down  a  very  pro¬ 
per  caution  about  tumours,  and  fays  it 
is  difficult  to  judge,  whether  there  is 
matter,  if  it  lies  low  and  the  place  is 
very  thick.  The  belt  way  of  judging* 
he  fays,  is  by  feeling :  and  this  caution  is 
the  more  neceffary  in  fitch  cafes ;  for 
fometimes  for  want  of  it,  an  cAneuryfm 
has  been  cut  inftead  of  an  abfcefs. 

H  E  is  more  particular  than  others  had 
been,  in  defcribing  the  cure  of  a  Hernia 
Camofa  j  which  he  tells  us  is  difficult,  and 
fometimes  dangerous,  becaufc  it  cannot 
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be  done  without  iticijton.  He  gives  a 
ftrift  charge,  that  the  flefhy  excrefcency 
be  (eparaced  from  the  Teflicle,  and  total¬ 
ly  taken  outj  but  it  the  Tefticle  be  in¬ 
jur’d  likewife,  he  orders  that  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  fame  time.  And  this  was  the 
only  way  of  Practice,  he  (ays,  which  he 
ever  Ciw  fleeced  in  his  time.  This  ex- 
crefcence,  exactly  relembling  flefh,  ge¬ 
nerally  takes  its  rile  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Spermatick  vcffels,  and  winds  it 
(elf  about  the  body  of  the  Tefticle  -,  and 
fometimes  mows  to  fuch  an  enormous 

O 

bisnefs,  as  to  exceed  that  of  a  man’s 
head.  The  caufe  of  this  is  always  ei¬ 
ther  a  congeftion  of  humours,  a  rup¬ 
ture  or  contufion  of  the  veflels  :  in  all 
which  cafes  the  natural  confequence  is 
an  obftruction,  if  not  in  the  larger,  at 
leaft  in  the  capillary  ducts.  And  where- 
cver  there  is  an  obftruction,  it  produces 
not  only  a  greater  diftenfion  of  the  vef- 
fels,  but  a  larger  derivation  of  the  fluids 
to  them,  as  is  plainly  enough  to  be  teen 

in 
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in  all  inflammatory  tumours.  So  when 
the  veflek  of  the  Vaginal  coats  arc  ob- 
ftruCted,  the  folid  parts  mull  necefiari- 
iy  dilate,  and  by  a  preternatural  exten¬ 
sion  make  it  appear  in  another  form. 
One  way  of  its  formation  (tho’  as  I 
have  ellewhere  hinted,  it  may  not  be 
the  only  one)  may  be  indeed  with¬ 
out  putting  nature  to  the  expence, 
as  fome  do,  of  creating  new  veflels  to 
lodge  the  matter,  which  continually 
feeds  the  {welling.  The  little  pipes  and 
hollow  fibres  are  almoft  infinite,  not 
only  in  an  animal  body,  but  in  every 
part  of  it :  which  indeed  confifts  of  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  luch  Small  innumerable 
canals.  Many  of  theft,  at  lead  of  the 
more  minute,  in  a  natural  Hate,  either 
lie  quite  empty,  or  but  imperfectly  dis¬ 
tended  j  and  yet  upon  any  accidental  in¬ 
jury  which  is  done  to  them,  are  ready 
to  enlarge  their  capacity,  and  receive  an 
utiufual  quantity  of  humours  within 
their  cavities :  and  fo  by  a  gradual  ac- 
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cretion arife  Sarcomas  and  Wens 5  as  when 
the  bark  of  a  tree  is  wounded  or  brui- 
fed,  knobs  and  bunches  fucceed.  And 
that  this  is  the  general  way,  which  na¬ 
ture  takes  in  producing  thefe  excrefcen- 
cies,  will  be  plainer  to  us,  if  we  conft- 
der  fome  parallel  inftances,  in  which  we 
lee  the  manner  of  her  operation  perhaps 
more  clearly.  Does  not  the  egg,  when 
it  drops  into  the  womb,  cherifh’d  by  the 
genial  warmth  it  meets  there,  expand 
itfelf,  and  fhoct  out  its  {lender  veflels, 
as  the  feeds  of  vegetables  do  in  the 
ground  ?  and  arc  not  theie  very  veflels 
the  rudiments  of  the  Embryo,  which  dis¬ 
plays  it  fell  in  its  proper  fhape,  whenThey 
have  arriv’d  to  a  juft  extenhon.  The 
very  extremities  of  the  Umbilical  veflels 

me 

weave  themfelves  into  a  fort  of  cake,  cal¬ 
led  the  Placenta  5  and  not  only  fo,  but 
pierce  the  Uterus  itfelf,  fo  as  to  inofeu- 
late  with  the  veflels  which  fupply  it. 
And  not  only  the  egg,  when  in  the 
womb,  but  the  Ovary  itfelf,  by  feme 


aca- 
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accident  or  other,  very  often  fvvells  to 
an  immenfe  bulk.  But  nothing  can  give 

D  O 

a  greater  light  into  our  prefent  argu¬ 
ment,  than  the  confideration  of  the  Ute¬ 
rus  it  (elf.  In  non-pregnant  women  the 
Uterus ,  we  know,  is  very  thin  •,  and  the 
veflels  which  run  in  great  number  upon 
its  coats  contorted  and  contracted,  fo  as 
to  appear  but  fmall  5  but  in  the  time  of 
geftation,  efpecially  in  the  latter  months, 
we  find  the  coats  very  much  thicker, 
the  bottom  of  the  Uterus  at  lead  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  veflels  prodigioully  dif 
tended.  And  for  a  proof  that  they  are 
the  very  fame  veflels  as  they  were  before 
pregnation,  only  dilated  in  the  manner 
I  have  defcrib’d,  when  the  woman  is 
deliver’d,  and  the  milk  flowing  to  the 
breafls,  makes  a  revulfion,  the  Uterus 
recovers  its  ftraitnefs,  and  the  coats  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ufual  thinnefs.  So  when 
there  is  a  flux  of  humours  in  the  Vaginal 
coats,  the  little  veflels  are  all  open’d  and 
diftended,  till  at  lafl  they  form  a  flefliy 

X  4  excref- 
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excrelcency  :  as,  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
we  fee  there  grows  what  we  call  proud 
flefh.  Sometimes  this  flefliy  lubltance 
adheres  not  only  to  this  coat,  but  to  the 
Scrotum  too:  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Placenta  does  to  the  Uterus.  There  are 
initanccs,  tho’  but  rare,  where  it  lies  fo 
loolc,  from  the  enciofing  membrane,  as 
to  be  ealiiy  feparated  from  it,  as  this 
writer  here  intimates :  and  this  does  not 
at  ali  interfere  with  the  account,  which  has 
been  given  before  of  its  production. 
For  fiefh  confilts  of  leveral  plans  of  fi¬ 
bres  ;  and  when  one  plan  is  fwell’d,  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  how  it  may  break 
off  and  feparate  from  the  reft.  Corns 
and  Warts  are  the  leveral  plates  of  the 
cuticle  divided  from  one  another  j  and 
we  lee  what  a  number  of  diftinct  Hyda¬ 
tids  arc  form’d,  lometimes,  out  of  the 
coats  of  tire  Lymphatick  vefiels.  In  this 
cafe,  where  the  excrefcency  is  capable  of 
being  free’d  from  the  Vaginal  coat,  it 
may  be  cut  out  without  the  cxcifion  of 

the 
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the  Tejlicle,  as  is  here  propos'd,  provi¬ 
ded  the  Pedunculus,  or  root  of  it,  he 
fnort.  But  generally  it  fo  adheres  to  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  remov’d  without  taking 
off  the  Tejlicle  too :  an  operation  cafily 
and  fafely  perform’d,  if  the  Sarcoma  or 
Scirrhus  does  not  run  higher  up  along 
the  Spermatick  veffels  into  the  belly,  as 
it  often  does  :  in  which  cafe  a  prudent 
Surgeon  will  fcarce  venture  his  credit  in 
attempting  a  cure,  which  can’t  be  ac- 
complifh’d.  There  are  frequent  inftan- 
ces,  where  a  Sarcocele  is  accompany’d 
with  a  Hydrocele :  nay,  fometimes  a  Hy¬ 
drocele,  and  even  a  T umour  of  the  Epi¬ 
didymis  has  been  taken  for  it :  from  both 
which,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed.  Very  often  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  Tefticle  is  fiffulous,  and  turn’d 
all  into  Pas.  In  which  cafe,  though 
fometimes  there  does  not  appear  any 
fymptom,  by  which  it  can  be  certain¬ 
ly  determin’d,  whether  the  Tefticle  be 
found  or  no,  yet  the  advice  our  author 

gives 
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gives,  to  take  it  off  at  the  fame  time, 
feems  to  be  proper.  Sometimes  this 
Hernia  Carnofa  turns  hard  and  foirrhous ; 
from  whence  Scacchus  has  given  it  the 
name  of  Tophacea.  Severinus  has  ob- 
ferv’d  it  grown  into  a  white  concretion, 
like  the  fliell  of  an  egg,  or  an  oyflcr.  Be- 
fidcs  this,  it  very  often  terminates  in  a 
Cancer.  Several  methods  have  been  tried 
to  remove  this  fort  of  Hernia  without 
excifion  :  Matthiolus  mentions  one,  and 
Scuhettu  feveral,  who  were  cur’d  by  the 
Powder  of  Rejiharroiv,  with  fome  topi¬ 
cal  applications ;  but  this  Specifick,  as 
they  and  fome  others  call  it,  has  not  yet 
iucceedcd  fo  well,  nor  indeed  any  other 
Medicine,  but  that  generally  we  find  the 
only  remedy  to  be  had  is,  as  this  author 
propoles,  by  Cutting,  Hildanus  tells  us, 
he  had  met  with  but  one  SarcoceJe  in  his 
practice,  which  was  in  the  left  Tciticle  •, 
and  from  thence  makes  an  obfervation, 
that  the  right  Tefticle  is  more  fubjedt  to 
a  SarcoceJe ,  and  the  left  to  a  Hydrocele ; 

but 
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but  this  diflinbtion,  as  it  feems  to  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  (o  neither  is  it  ob~ 
ferv’d  (at  lead;  very  (eldorn)  to  anfwer,  up¬ 
on  the  experience  of  others :  and  the  rea- 
fons  he  gives  for  this  remark  are  fb  unfatis- 

O 

factory, that  tho’  the  matter  offact  were  fo, 
we  (hould  ftill  be  at  a  lo!s,  why  it  is  fo. 

Th  i  s  writer  gives  many  inffcances  of 
his  Practice  in  'wounds  d :  and  there  feem 
to  be  feme  very  uncommon  cures,  which 
he  perform’d.  In  {peaking  of  'wounds 
in  the  CheJI,  he  has  a  very  remarkable 
paflage  concerning  the  nerves  of  that 
part f  j  he  fays  thole  from  the  <Tth  and 
7th  pair,  which  arife  from  the  brain 
and  the  Nucha ,  ferve  for  its  'voluntary 
motion,  the  others  for  the  natural  or 
vital  motion.  And  he  inftances  in  the  cafe 
of  an  Apoplexy,  I  take  notice  of  this, 
becaufe  it  is  exa£tly  the  notion  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Willis ,  the  hill  inventor  of 
the  nervous  fyflem  :  who  wou’d  have  the 
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difference  between  the  Cerebrum  and  Ce¬ 
rebellum ,  as  to  their  feveral  ufes,  to  con- 
fiff  in  this,  that  the  former  is  concern’d 
in  animal  or  voluntary  motion,  and  the 
Ltter  in  vital  or  involuntary.  But  this 
notion  is  intirely  overthrown  by  what 
one  may  obferve  of  the  nerves :  for  we 
fee  a  great  many  parts,  which  are  fub- 
jedt  only  to  voluntary  motions,  as  the 
tongue,  mouth,  eyes,  and  all  the  face, 
receive  branches  from  the  5  th,  6  th,  7  th, 
and  8  th  pair  of  nerves,  all  arifing  from 
the  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  by  him  is 
reckon’d  to  belong  to  the  Cerebellum. 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the  involuntary 
motions  of  the  heart,  midriff,  &c.  may 
be  continu’d,  if  the  Cerebellum  be  left, 
tho’  the  Cerebrum  be  taken  out,  as  the 
circulation  will  in  a  dog  for  two  or  three 
days:  and  m  an  Apoplexy  we  find,  that 
after  all  voluntary  motions  are  fiopt, 
respiration  will  icill  go  on,  and  the  pulie 
beat.  But  this  does  not  happen  thus, 
bccaufe  the  heart  and  Diaphragm  receive 

their 
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their  nerves  from  the  Cerebellum,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  mufcles,  which  have  no 
Antagonifts :  a  lefs  quantity  of  fpirits 
being  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  vital  fun¬ 
ctions,  tho’  not  capable  of  exerting  the 
voluntary  motions.  And  therefore  we  find 
that  wounds  in  the  Cerebrum  are  often 
cur’d,  but  in  the  Cerebellum  feldom  prove 
otherwife  than  fatal :  and  the  lymptoms, 
which  attend  them,  give  a  pretty  fure 
prognoftick,  as  vomiting,  fainting,  hic¬ 
cough,  and  intermilfion  of  the  pulle. 
And  the  diftinction,  which  Semertus 
makes  in  this  cafe,  is  a  very  right  one,  that 
wounds  in  the  brain  are  therefore  fatal, 
not  fb  much  becaufe  the  brain  is  inju¬ 
red,  as  becaufe  the  vital  functions  are 
diffcurb’d,  as  they  mult  be,  when  the  G?- 
rebellum  is  wounded. 

Lan franc  took  molt  of  what  he  fays 
from  Gul.  de  Saliceto ,  but  chang’d  his 
method  j  and  tho’  he  quotes  Theodmck, 
yet  I  don’t  obferve  he  mentions  the  other, 
to  whom  he  is  more  oblig’d.  He  was, 

born 
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born  at  Milan ,  afterwards  was  tranfport  • 
ed  to  France,  ftudied  at  Lyons-,  in  1 2.95 
he  remov’d  to  Paris,  where  the  next 
year  he  finiih’d a  the  work  we  now  have. 
In  fome  things  he  feems  fingular  :  he  is 
very  much  again  ft  cutting  for  the  Stone, 
becaufe  he  had  feen  initances,  where  it 
hinder’d  generation 1 :  he  difluades  fee- 
tion  and  caufticks  in  a  Hernia c :  and  al¬ 
together  disapproves  of  the  Trepan  d 
more,  he  fays,  are  cur’d  without  it ;  and 
appeals  to  the  practice  of  Anfelmus  de 
Januis  for  a  proof  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
this  operation.  He  gives  an  inftance, 
where,  upon  a  wound  in  the  head,  when 
convulfions  fucceeded c,  the  patient  did 
well :  but  if  a  fever  attends  convulfions 
in  the  wounds  of  the  head  or  nerves, 
he  obferves  he  never  Saw  one  reco¬ 
ver. 

By  the  help  of  all  thefe authors,  and 
his  own  long  experience,  Guido  de  Can - 
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liaco,  a  difciplc  of  N.  Bertrutius,  in  a 
great  old  age,  reduc’d  the  art  of  Surge¬ 
ry  into  a  fyftem  in  1363  and  tho”  he 
did  not  add  a  great  many  new  things, 
as  himfelf  fays,  (for  fome  he  did)  to 
what  he  found  in  his  predeceflors,  yet 
he  is  compar’d  to  Hippocrates  by  Fallo¬ 
pius,  no  ill  judge  of  chirurgical  know¬ 
ledge.  Guido  had  been  profeffor  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  practic’d  at  Lyons  many  years, 
at  laffc  fettled  at  Avignon,  where  he  was 
Phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  and 
his  fucceflors.  He  fays  he  had  only  met 
with  the  jixth  book  of  Paulas ;  which, 
it  feems,  he  made  very  good  ule  of;  for 
he  often  tranfcribes  from  him.  The 
chief  original  writer  befides,  which  he 
follows,  and  which  he  follows  with  good 
judgement,  is  Alhucafis.  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  among  the  many  authors 
he  quotes,  he  does  not  fo  much  as  men¬ 
tion  Celfus  5  who,  I  find,  was  as  little 
known  to  the  writers  of  this  age,  as  he 
was  to  the  Arabians .  He  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  the  books  he  had  read  and  con- 
fulted,  in  compiling  this  work :  and  he 
commends  the  tranflation  of  fome  parts 
of  Galen  lately  made  from  the  original 
by  Nic.  de  Regio,  a  Calabrian ,  well  skill’d 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  at  the 
command  of  Robert  King  of  Sicily ;  and 
this,  he  fays,  much  exceeded  the  Latin 
verfiion,  the  only  one  then  in  ufe,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Arabick.  He  not  only  re¬ 
counts,  but  gives  his  judgement  of  the 
fevcral  authors :  and  tho’  he  writes  in  a 
barbarous  ftile  himfelf  (peaks  very  free¬ 
ly  and  juflly  of  them.  He  befides  gives 
us  a  fliort  hiflory  of  the  (fate  of  Sur¬ 
gery  in  his  time;  and  tells  us  there  were 
five  Seels  among  the  profeflors  of  this 
Art.  The  firjl,  follow’d  Roger  and  Ro¬ 
land,  and  the  four  mailers ;  who  indiffe¬ 
rently  applied  Pultices  to  all  wounds  and 
abfcefles :  the  fecond,  Brunus  and  Theo¬ 
dor  ick  ;  who  in  the  fame  cafes  us’d  Wine 
only  :  the  third,  Gul.  de  Saliceto  and 
Lanfraw ;  who  kept  a  middle  way,  and 

treated 
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treated  wounds  with  Ointments  and  foft 
Plafters.  The  fourth  Sedt  was  of  Ger¬ 
mans ,  who  attended  the  wars,  and  who 
us’d,  promiicuoufly,  charms,  potions, 
oyl,  and  wool :  and  the  fifth  of  women 
and  ignorant  people,  who,  in  all  Dit- 
tempers,  had  recourfe  only  to  Saints. 
And  he  makes  this  general  and  proper 
reflexion  upon  them  all,  that  he  won¬ 
ders  at  them  for  perpetually  tranfcribing 
out  of  one  another,  for  treading  con- 
ftantly  in  the  fame  track,  and  following 
one  another  like  Cranes. 

H  e  gives  us  the  cafe,  where  he  took 
out  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  cur’d  the 
patient:  one  of  th  efirji  inflances  of  the 
kind  perhaps  in  Surgery h :  for  in  Galen 
and  others,  mention  is  only  made  of  the 
brains  being  wounded,  not  of  any  part 
of  it  coming  out.  However,  he  thinks 
the  cafe  incurable,  if  a  whole  Cell,  as  he 

calls  it,  fhould  come  out:  tho’  Tbeodo- 
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rick *  mentions  fuch  an  accident,  which 
Hugo  de  Luca ,  his  m  after,  cur’d.  But 
this  might  be  one  of  his  fables,  which 
Guido  {peaks  of?.  He  relates  the  cure 
of  an  I ntejlinal  and  Inguinal  Hernia  very 
particularly,  and  lets  down  the  feverai 
methods  of  doing  it,  cither  by  fe&ion, 
cautery,  or  cauftick  :  the  latter  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  the  reft,  and  defcribes  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  lame,  and  he  had  feen  his  maf 
ter  Petrus  de  Bonanto  perform  it  thirty 
times  with  fuccds.  In  this  and  many 
other  places,  we  may  meet  with  feverai 
things,  which  the  more  modern  practi- 
cioners  have  given  out,  as  their  own  in¬ 
ventions.  Tagaultius  has  put  this  author 
into  another  drefs,  and  we  may  read 
him  now  in  very  elegant  Latin :  but  be- 
fides  that  he  has  left  out  a  great  deal  of 
Guido,  he  tometimes,  in  the  opinion  of 
Jouhert,  miftakes  his  meaning,  and  fome- 
times,  when  he  diflents  from  him,  is  in 
the  wrong. 
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I  Cannot  leave  this  author,  with¬ 
out  taking  notice  of  a  remarkable  clef- 
Cription  he  gives  us  of  the  Plague*  in 
1348,  attended  with  an  unheard-of 
mortality.  It  took  its  rife  in  the  Indies, 
and  from  thence  travell’d  over  all  the 
World,  and  deftroy’d  a  fourth  part  of 
mankind :  in  the  E aft  it  lafted  three 
years,  and  was  more  mortal.  At  Avig¬ 
non  it  rag’d  for  [even  months ■,  and  there 
were  tvoo  {pedes  of  it.  One  which  pre¬ 
vail’d  for  the  two  fir  ft  months,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  violent  fever,  and  {pitting  of 
blood,  (much  like  what  Fracafiorius ob- 
ferv’d  in  his  time)  not  one  of  theft  liv’d, 
and  they  died  within  three  days  after  the 
feizure.  Another  fort,  which  (ucceed- 
ed  the  firft,  fhew’d  itfelf  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  fever,  carbuncles,  abfeefles,  espe¬ 
cially  axillary  and  inguinal :  this  was  as 
mortal  as  the  former,  except  only  at  the 
declenfion-,  and  there  was  this  further 
difference,  that  they  died  within  five  days. 

1  11  Mina— thittt — >■  ‘  wfTrawrmrr *'"  1,1  1  ibul  ms 
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Guido  Ray’d  at Avignon  himfelf,  during  this 
plague :  towards  the  latter  end  of  which, he 
caught  the  infection,  and  continu’d  fo  ill 
for  fix  weeks,  that  he  was  given  over  :  but 
at  la(l  he  was  happily  fav’d  by  a  Bubo. 

I  H  av  e  obferved  before,  that  mod 
of  thefe  writers,  even  Guido  him  (elf, 
tranferibe  chiedy  from  Albucafis :  but 
herein  indeed  they  deviate  from  the  mo¬ 
del  he  has  left  in  his  Cbirurgical  work, 
that  they  don’t  confine  themfelves  to 
mere  Surgery,  or  manual  operations  on¬ 
ly,  but  treat  of  other  didempers  too, 
thofe  cfpecially  which  require  any  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  in  imitation  of  Avi¬ 
cenna.,  and  the  other  Arabians.  Their 
intention  leans  to  have  been  to  leave  us 
a  compleat  body  of  i’hyfick  :  tho’  their 
writings  wou’d  have  been  more  valuable, 
had  they  kept  more  dridtly  within  the 
bounds  of  their  profedion,  where,  ve¬ 
ry  often  in  Cbirurgical  cafes,  they  make 
fbme  new  and  good  obfervations :  where¬ 
as  in  the  others,  they  add  nothing  at  ail 
of  their  own.  Among 
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Among  the  writers  of  this  age,  and 
of  this  clafs,  there  is  an  Englijhman,  who 
deferves  at  leaft  to  be  mention’d :  John 
Ardern ,  a  Surgeon  of  no  mean  figure  in 
his  time.  He  tells  us  he  liv’d  at  Newark 
from  the  year  134 9,  when  the  Plague 
broke  our,  nil  13705  then  he  remov’d 
to  London,  whither  his  character  had 
reach’d  long  before.  He  tells  us  likewile, 
that  he  was  a  pracficioner  before  Henry 
Earl  of  Derby  was  created  Duke  of  Lan - 
cajler,  in  1 3  5  o  :  which  makes  it  impro¬ 
bable  he  fhou’d  live  fo  late,  as  to  be  Sur¬ 
geon  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  has  left  us 
a  large  volume  of  Phyfick  and  Surgery, 
but  chiefly  of  the  lafl :  many  Manufcripts 
of  which  we  have  amongffc  us ;  and  one 
wou’d  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  fince  perhaps  it  may  be  as  ufe- 
ful  a  work,  as  any  writ  in  that  profef- 
fion  in  thole  ages,  if  we  except  that  of 
Guido.  He  feems  to  have  been  the  ji.rjl 
man,  who  reviv’d  the  Art  of  Surgery  in 
this  nation ;  for  our  countreymen,  whom 
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I  have  mention’d  before,  appear  to  be 
little  converfant  in  the  operations  them- 
(elves,  and  tranferib’d  only  from  the 
modern  writers.  Ardern  was  certainly 
a  man  of  experience  j  as  the  many  cafes 
and  hiftories  he  deferibes,  in  this  very 
book,  fufficiently  prove.  There  is  an 
air  of  much  fimplicity  runs  thorough  it 
all :  and  tho’  there  is  a  great  mixture 

o 

of  Empiriciftn,  and  fometimes  Superjli - 
tion  in  it,  yet  as  the  date  of  Phyjick  and 
Surgery  was  then,  he  may  pafs  for  a  to¬ 
lerably  skilful  and  (what  is  next  to  be 
wnh'd  for)  an  honeft  Surgeon.  There  is 
fome  good  Practice  contain’d  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  and  deliver’d  fo,  that  the  reader 
may  improve  by  it :  he  has  a  great  choice 
of  Medicines,  feveral  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor  of  himfelf ;  as  particularly 
thole,  which  wc  have  {fill  retain’d  in  our 
Difpenfatory 14 .  He  contriv’d  a  new  In- 
ftrument  for  Clyjiers :  of  which  he  treats 
very  largely,  and  particularly  recom- 

a  Valencia  Scabiofe^  Tapiivajentia,  Tapfimel. 
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mends  Salt  for  one  of  the  heft  Imre- 
dients.  He  is  very  full  of  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  this  application,  either  by  way  of 
cure  or  prevention  ;  and  from  what  he 
fays,  one  wou’d  judge  that  this  was  a 
practice,  which  was  little  us’d  or  under- 
flood  among  us  at  that  time :  for  he 
tells  us,  it  is  the  work  a  of  a  perfect  ma¬ 
iler  ;  that  great  circumipeclion  is  requi¬ 
red  that  it  be  done  neither  negligently 
nor  rafhly,  and  for  doing  it  well  he  has 
a  hundred  times  gain’d  money  and  cre¬ 
dit  in  very  dijlant  places.  And  Inch  a 
dexterity  there  is,  according  to  him,  in 
performing  the  operation  well,  in  cafes 
of  Colick  and  want  of  a  Paflage,  that  in 
London  h3  when  the  Lumhardi  (who  might 
then  perhaps  deal  in  this  way,  as  much  as 
in  Ufury)  try’d  in  vain  to  relieve,  his 
method  fucceeded.  And  he  advifes  ths 
taking  two  or  three  Clyflers  every  year  *, 

A  In  hoc  invigilet  medicus,  &  in  operatione  non  fie 
negligens,  neq*  temerarius,  quoniam  opus  eft  perfe£li 
magiftri,  pro  quo  centies,  &c. 

b  Cum  pluribus  vicibus  Lnmbardi  Clyjfma  fuo  more5 
fee* 

Y  4  for 
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for  the  benefits  of  this  method,  he  fays, 
cannot  be  numbred  up,  and  therefore  it 
ousht  to  be  had  in  reverence c. 

O 

I  n  this  work  is  contain’d  a  Ions  trea- 

u 

tife  of  a  Fijiula  in  Ano,  which  we  have 
tranflated  by  John  Read  in  i  5  8  8  :  and 
what  is  furpriztng,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
never  knew  or  heard  of  one  in  his  time, 
either  in  England  or  beyond  Sea,  who 
pretended  to  cure  it,  except  a  Fryer, 
who  had  been  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  Aquitain  ;  and  who  was,  it  teems,  an 
impoftor,  for  he  had  recover’d  leveral 
whom  this  Fryer  had  left  as  incurable. 
The  old  Surgeons  know  nothing  of 
it'h  and  own’d  they  cou’d  not  cure  it: 
becaufe  God,  he  fays,  who  is  the  giver 
of  all  witdom,  hideth  many  things  from 
the  wife,  which  afterwards  he  reveals  to 

I 

1 
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c  Nam  ejus  beneficium  nemo  potefi  dinumerare:  ha«? 
beatur  ergo  in  reverentia. 

d  Antiqui  —  fe  non  invenifle  confeffi  funt  :  quia 
Deus,  qui  fapientbs  diftributor  exiflit,  a  prudentibus  Sc 
fapientibus  multa  abfcondir3  quae  poftea  dignatur  lim- 
plicibus  leveiar-e. 
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the  fimple.  So  far  I  believe  is  true-, 
that  it  was  an  operation  very  ftldom  at¬ 
tempted,  in  his  time :  and  we  may  ob- 
ftrve,  that  of  all  the  modern  Surgeons, 
I  have  juft  now  mention’d,  no  one 
treats  profefi'edly  of  it,  but  Gul.  de  Sali- 
ceto :  who  indeed  deftribes  the  manner 
of  doing  it  by  Ligature,  and  drawing 
the  thred  by  way  of  fanning,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  muff  be  extremely  painful.  And 
the  reafon,  why  we  find  ft>  little  mention 
of  this  procefs  of  Surgery  in  theft  Latin 
Authors,  perhaps  may  be,  that  Alhucafs 
himftlf,  from  whom  they  all  tranftribe, 
difluades  the  operation  in  ftveral  cafes : 
and  when  he  does  advife  it,  ftems  to  be 
fonder  of  doing  it  by  the  actual  Cautery, 
than  by  any  other  method,  which  was 
us’d  by  the  ancients.  This  very  probab¬ 
ly,  becauft  of  its  being  terrible  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  was  what  they  never  law  prac¬ 
ticed  :  and  tho’  it  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  F.  ah  Acquayendente  fince,  yet  our 

countrey- 
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countrcyman  Al.  Read1',  holds  him, 
t£  whofoever  goeth  about  to  practice  it, 
cc  like  unto  him,  who  goeth  to  throw 
<£  at  a  cock  blindfolded.” 

Ardent  relates  the  two  methods  of 
performing  the  operation,  either  by  In - 
cijum  or  Ligature ,  as  they  are  let  down 
at  large  by  Paulus  and  Celfus,  and  leeirss 
to  have  taken  them  indeed  chiefly  from 
the  former  author.  However,  he  has 
cfelcrib’d  fome  new  inftruments,  as  the 
Tendiculum:  and  has  given  new  names 
to  the  old  ones,  as  what  he  calls  Sequere 
me  for  Specilltm,  Acm  Rojlrata  for  the 
Falx  of  Paulus ,  and  Frxnum  Cxfaris  for 
the  thred,  which  is  pals’d  to  make  the 
Ligature.  For  thele  terms  of  Art  I 
meet  with  in  no  other  author  before 
him. 

It  is  very  plain  from  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  that  he  had  a  great  many  pa¬ 
tients  in  this  way,  and  thole  of  the  belt 
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falhion,  under  his  care,  and  met  with 
extraordinary  fuccels.  One  thing  wq 
may  remark,  that  he  is  very  careful  in 
making  a  good  bargain c :  and  puts  in 
a  caveat,  as  the  tranflator  exprefles  it, 
to  take  for  your  cure  as  much  as  you 
can,  with  good  allfurance  for  your  mo¬ 
ney  when  you  have  done.  And  the 
lame  caution  he  gives  in  other  cafes  as 
well  as  this  f :  and  no  doubt  this  was 
the  cultom  in  thole  times.  He  imparts 
to  us  leveral  receits  for  the  heat  of  Urine, 
call’d  the  Chaude  pifle,  which,  he  lays, 
lometimes  proceeds  from  a  Stone :  and 
he  Ipeaks  often  here  and  there  of  Abfcef- 
fes  and  Scirrhous  Tumours,  particular¬ 
ly  thole,  which  form  themlelves  in  the 
Penis :  but  does  not  give  the  lead;  hint 
that  they  were  venereal.  The  famous 
cale  he  relates  of  the  Re&or,  makes  this 
very  plain  :  where  the  di (temper,  he 


e  Centum  Marcas  (a  Nobili)  vel  xl  Jibras  cum  Robis 

Sc  Feodis  - - 8c  Centum  folidos  per  annum  ad  termi- 

num  vitse  — — 

f  Inflatio  in  Virga  —  xl  folidos, 
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tells  Lis j  proceeded  from  quire  another 
caufe  a. 

I  cannot  dilmils  this  Author,  with¬ 
out  taking  notice,  that  tho’  he  mentions 
Caujiicks  made  with  Orpiment  and  Arfe- 
nick  Sublim’d ,  yet  he  is  fo  honeffc,  as  to 
give  us  a  long  hiftory  of  the  terrible 
effects  they  produc’d  in  two  Patients  of 
his  own,  when  he  was  a  young  Prac- 
ticioner :  cafes  which  feem  to  be  very 
impartially  related,  and  carry  weight 
enough  with  them  to  deter  others  from 
the  like  rafli  attempt. 

This  period,  however  barren  as  it 
was,  did  not  end  without  affording  us 
fomething  very  remarkable  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  that  is  a  diftemper,  which  was 
never  heard  of  before  in  any  age,  or  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  which,  after  returning  now 
and  then  for  the  (pace  of  feme  years, 
has  ever  hnce  intirely  difappear’d.  This 

a  Tn  Virga  virili  cujufdam  Rcfloris  pruritus  repente 
aeceffir,  ita  quod  a  fricatione  abftinere  non  potuit  *.  fri- 
mo  vero  per  aiiquod  tempus3  &c. 

was 
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was  the  Sweating-  Sicknefs,  which  or  1- 

,  J  o 

nally  was  a  native  of  our  own  Ifland  •, 
and  upon  this  account  it  is  the  lefs 
ftrange,  that  it  fhou’d  be  the  mod:  ac¬ 
curately  defcrib’d  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  the  great  and  learned  Cams. 
It  began  at  firft  in  1483,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  army,  upon  his  landing  at 
Milfiord-haven ,  and  Ip  read  it! elf  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  the  1 1  ft  of  September  to  the 
end  of  October.  It  return’d  here  five 
times,  and  always  in  Summer :  firft  in 
1485  j  then  in  1506  ;  afterwards  in 
1  5  1 7  5  when  it  was  lo  violent,  that  it 
kill’d  in  the  (pace  of  three  hours :  fo 
that  many  of  the  nobility  dy’d,  and  of 
the  vulgar  fort,  in  feveral  towns,  half 
often  perilh’d.  It  appear’d  the  fourth 
time  in  152.8,  and  prov’d  mortal  then 
in  the  (pace  of  fix  hours :  many  of  the 
courtiers  dy’d  of  it,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
himfelf  was  in  danger.  In  1  5  2.5*,  and 
only  then,  it  infefted  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany  ■,  in  which  Lift  country  it  did 

much 
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much  milehiefv  and  dedroy’d  many,' 
and  particularly  was  the  occafion  of  in¬ 
terrupting  a  conference  at  Marpurgb  be¬ 
tween  Luther  and  Zuinghm  about  the  Eu- 
charijl.  The  lad  return  of  it  with  us, 
was  in  i  5  5  i  :  in  Wejlminjler  it  carry ’cl 
off  120  in  a  day,  and  the  two  Ions  of 
Charles  Brandon,  both  Dukes  of  Suffolk , 
dy’d  of  it.  At  Shrewsbury  particularly, 
where  our  author,  Cairn ,  redded,  it  broke 
out  in  a  very  furious  manner.  The  def 
cription  he  gives  of  it  is  terrible,  like 
the  plague  of  Athens .  He  very  proper¬ 
ly  calls  it  a  peffilent  contagious  Feaver, 
of  one  natural  day  :  the  Sweat  itfelf  he 
reckons,  only  as  a  fymptom  or  crifis  of 
this  Feaver.  The  manner  of  its  feizure 
was  thus :  fird  it  affected  fome  particu¬ 
lar  part,  attended  with  inward  heat  and 
burning,  unquenchable  third,  redled- 
nefs,  ficknefs  at  domach  and  heart,  (tho’ 
ieldom  vomiting)  head-ach,  delirium, 
then  faintnefs,  and  exceffive  drowfinefs. 
The  pulfe  quick  and  vehement,  and  the 

breath 
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breath  fhort  and  labouring-.  Children* 
poor,  and  old  people  lefs  fubjeCt  to  it. 
Of  others,  fcarce  any  cfcap'd  the  attack, 
and  mod  died:  in  that  town,  where  it 
la  (led  fe-uen  months,  perifhed  near  a  thou- 
iand.  Even  by  travelling  into  Francs , 
or  Flanders,  they  did  not  efcape :  and 
■what  is  ftranger,  even  the  Scotch  were 
free,  and  abroad  the  EngUjh  only  affect¬ 
ed,  and  foreigners  not  affe&ed  in  Em- 
land.  None  recover’d  under  14  hours: 
at  firft  the  Phyficians  were  much  puz¬ 
zled  how  to  treat  it ;  the  only  cure  was 
to  carry  on  the  fweat,  which  was  neccfla- 
ry,  for  a  long  time  j  for  if  llopt,  it  was 
dangerous,  or  fatal.  The  way  there¬ 
fore  was  to  be  patient,  and  lie  dill,  and 
not  to  take  cold.  If  Nature  was  not 
flrong  enough  to  do  it.  Art  iliou’d  aflift 
her  in  promoting  the  fweat,  by  cloaths, 
medicines,  wine,  &c.  The  violence  of 
it  over,  in  1 5  hours  i  but  no  fecurity 
till  z4 -  were  pafs’d.  In  fome  there  was 

a  necelfity  to  repeat  the  f.veating  -,  in 

flrong 
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Ilrong  conftitutions,  twelve  times.  Great 
danger  to  remove  out  of  bed ;  fome 
who  had  not  fvveated  enough,  fell  into 
very  ill  Feavers.  No  fleih  in  all  the 
time,  nor  drink  for  the  firjl  five  hours. 
For  in  the  feventh,  the  diftemper  incrca- 
fesj  about  the  ninth,  delirium:  11  cep  to 
be  avoided  by  all  means.  It  appear’d 
by  experience,  as  the  Lord  Bacon  ob- 
lervcs,  that  this  dileafe  was  rather  a  fur- 
prize  of  nature,  than  oblfinate  to  reme¬ 
dies,  if  it  were  in  time  well  treated.  For 
when  proper  care  was  taken,  the  patient 
generally  recover’d. 

But  juft  before,  and  upon  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  new  feene 
prelents  it  (elf :  and  furely  Phyjick  had 
another  fitce  then,  and  the  Hiftory  of 
that  age  cou’d  afford  a  great  many  par¬ 
ticulars,  much  more  worth  taking  no¬ 
tice  of,  than  the  long  detail  Mr.  le  Clerc 
gives  of  Paracelfus’s  idle  lyftem,  and 
which,  in  point  of  time,  were  of  an 
earlier  date.  This  period  was  as  famous 
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as  we  juft  now  obierv’d  that  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  had  been,  for  the  eruption  of  a 
new  diftemper,  which  in  a  little  time 
over-run  all  Europe  with  great  fury,  and 
deftroy’d  more  people, than  ever  the  other 
did.  This  was  the  Lues  Venerea,  im¬ 
ported  by  lome  of  Columbus's  companions 
from  the  Wejl  Indies,  where  it  was  then 
epidemical,  and  contagious  like  the  Itch : 
it  had  got  ferae  footing  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  i  49  z,  but  not  being  much  Ip  read, 
was  little  attended  to  ;  however,  two 
years  after,  the  fiege  of  Naples  gave  it 
an  opportunity  to  diffufe  ltfelf  in  the 
French  army,  and  by  that  means,  foon 
to  propagate  the  infection  both  tho¬ 
rough  Italy,  France,  and  Spain:  and  in 
a  little  while,  not  only  thorough  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  into  Afia,  and  Africk.  And 
here  one  thing  may  be  obierv’d  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  the  Spaniards,  upon  this 
firfl  expedition  to  America,  brought 
home  from  thence,  this  infectious  dif 
eale  ;  and  foon  after  carried  another,  of 
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cciual  contagion  thither,  the  Small  Pox : 
of  which,  hiftory  tells  us,  the  Indian 
Prince,  Montezuma,  dy’d.  There  arc 
indeed  fome  ocher  ways  of  accounting 
for  the  original  of  the  former,  tho’  not 
different  as  to  point  of  time  :  Sydenham 
brings  it  from  Guinea  •,  and  Manardm 
relates,  that  a  famous  ftrumpet  of  Va¬ 
lencia  in  Spain,  who  had  convers’d  with 
one  overrun  with  an  Elephantiajis,  gave 
the  infection  to  above  40T),  fome  of 
which  follow’d  Charles  the  Eighth  into 
Italy.  But  this  Valencian  lady  might,  in 
ail  probability,  receive  the  infection  her 
{elf  from  fome  who  came  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  Mr.  le  Cl  ere  gives  us  fcarce  any 
account  of  its  fymptoms,  or  its  cure : 
but  as  this  diftemper  is  the  moil  won¬ 
derful  thing, which  perhaps  ever  was  met 
with  in  the  Hiftory  of  Phyfick,  if  we 
confider  either  the  caufe  of  its  produc¬ 
tion,  the  violence  of  its  poyfon,  or  the 

b  Epiilol,  7;  2. 
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newnefs  of  its  original,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  obferve,  in  what  ilia  pc,  it  fir  ft 
appear’d,  and  how  it  varied  after  $  what 
progrefs  it  made,  and  what  new  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  were  attempted  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  rage  of  this  new  plague.  I 
fhall  therefore  give  you  a  ihort  sketch  of 
it  for  the  firft  50,  or  60  years:  by 
which  you  may  fee  fomething  both  of 
the  opinion  and  pradice  of  thofe,  who 
liv’d  and  wrote  in  that  time. 

But  firft  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  earlieft  appearance  of 
this  diftemper,  as  well  as  fince,  there 
were  many,  who  not  being  us’d  to  think 
or  reafon  any  further,  than  the  ancients 
fhew’d  them  the  way,  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  difeafe  was 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabiansy 
tho’  but  imperfectly  deferib’d,  and  re¬ 
presented  under  the  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  Leprojies,  exulcerations, 
and  other  cutaneous  affedions.  And 
here  we  have  inftances,  how  the  words 
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of  old  Authors  may  he  w  re  (ted  and  per¬ 
verted  to  ferve  the  prelent  purpofe,  and 
fupport  a  favourite  opinion  •,  for  their 
method  of  anminc  was  to  quote  by 
(craps,  to  pick  out  one  lymptom  out  of 
one  treat  ife,  another  out  of  a  fecond, 
and  fo  on,  till  at  Iaft  they  drefs’d  up 
fuch  a  difeafe,  as  the  ancients  had  not 
the  lead  notion  of.  The  fame  way  of 
rea foning  we  may  obferve  wTas  us’d  by 
ali  thofewho  have  endeavour’d  to  prove, 
that  the  defeription  of  the  Small  Pox  is 
to  be  found  in  Hippocrates,  and  Galen ; 
fuch  is  the  chimerical  notion  of  Mr.  Huet 
concerning  Eruptions,  and  Vejicular  Puf- 
tules,  which  he  recites  from  Vectius  Va¬ 
leris,  Alt  his,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  d :  Wri¬ 
ters  and  Reafoners  of  this  Stamp,  may 
(hew  us  their  reading  $  but  they  (hew  us 
at  the  lame  time,  that  they  can  read 
without  judgement.  For  to  20  no  fur- 
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one  of  common  underftandinc,  perufe 

O  i 

the  cafes  related  by  G.  Torella,  who  liv’d 
and  practiced  at  th  e  fir  ft  eruption  of  this 
contagious  evil  ;  and  fee,  whether  he 
can  poihbly  apply  any  defeription  left 
by  the  ancients,  of  any  difeafe,  to  thefe 
fymptoms  and  appearances.  Let  any 
one  look  over,  with  attention,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accurate  picture  of  an  Elephan¬ 
tiasis,  drawn  by  Aretaus ,  and  make  out, 
if  he  can,  from  thence,  any  exabt  re- 
femblance  between  them.  One  may  as 
well,  I  believe,  with  John  of  Gaddefden 
imagine,  that  the  Chiragra  and  Podagra, 
two  forts  of  what  he  calls  the  Gutta,  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  the  Leprojy,  call’d  the 
E lephantiajis  a ;  as  that  the  Elephantiajis  of 
the  ancients  can  poihbly  be  the  fame 
with  the  foul  diflemper  of  the  moderns. 
Men  merely  fpeculative,  and  not  vers’d 
in  Practice,  may  be  allow’d  to  carry 
their  fancies  very  far  in  thefe  points,  and 

a  Sunt  fpecies  Lepr*  meo  judicio  qux  vocatur  Ele- 
phantiafis* 
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from  a  particular  hint  or  exprefilon  in 
an  old  author,  endeavour  to  do  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  antiquity,  which  it  does  not 
want :  an  inftance  of  this  we  have  in 
Valefius ,  who  from  the  account  b  Tacitus 
cives  of  Tiberius's  face,  concludes,  that 
this  Emperor’s  cafe  muff  have  been  what 
we  now  call  Venereal.  But  as  there  was 
not  the  fame  complication  of  fymptoms 
in  any  one  difeafe  we  read  of,  in  the 
works  or  the  ancients }  the  diilemper  I 
am  now  {peaking  of,  was  obierv’d  to  be 
fo  peculiar  in  levera!  circumftances,  that 
the  majority  of  the  moft  learned  and 
rnoft  experienced  Fraclicioners  were  loon 
convinc’d,  it  was  a  new  fpecies,  and  of 
a  modern  original,  and  one  with  which 
neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Arabian  Phy- 
ficians,  were  acquainted.  This  was  the 
{en(e,  I  fay,  of  thole  who  liv’d  at  that 
time  j  Fallopius's  father  was  actually  at 
the  liege  of  Naples,  and  might  in  all 

b  UIccrofa  facies,  a c  plcrumqj  medicaminibus  in- 
ter  ft  intia, 
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probability  communicate  the  account 
touching;  the  original  of  this  diftemper, 
which  v/e  read  in  his  ions  writings.  To- 

O 

rella,  one  of  the  ear  lie  ft  writers  upon 
this  (abject,  does  fuppofe  it  a  nevj  one  : 
for  elie  he  wou’d  never  have  had  recourfe 
to  fuch  a  cauie  of  it,  as  a  conjunction 
of  feme  Planets.  A  Leprofy  was  com¬ 
mon  then,  and  cou’d  not  want,  even 
in  his  opinion,  fuch  an  extraordinary 
Phenomenon  in  the  Heavens  to  produce 
it.  And  Jac.  Cataneus,  who  wrote  feme 
time  after,  tho’  he  takes  notice,  that 
there  were  fome  leprous  fymptoms, which 
now  and  then  appear’d,  as  ftili  they  ve¬ 
ry  often  do,  yet  cliredlly  pronounces  it 
a  ne-ro  diftemper :  and  therefore  it  went 
often  by  the  name  of  Patmfa,  the  very 
exprefl'ion,  which  was  in  afe  among  the 
Indians. 

This  was  the  fenfe  of  the  Europeans 
at  this  time ;  and  we  may  find  by  j.  Leo, 
who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Africa ,  foon 
after  the  eruption  of  this  difeafe,  that 
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the  fame  notion  prevail’d  there  alfo.  <c  In 
Barbary  a,  fays  he,  they  die  thereof^  for 
tc  the  moll;  part,  and  are  feldom  cur’d. 
‘c  Over  the  Mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
cc  thorough  all  Numidia  and  Lybia,  they 
“  fcarcely  know  it.  Infomuch  that 
“  oftentimes  the  parties  infedted  fly 
<c  into  Numidia,  or  the  land  of  Ne~ 
“  gives  ;  in  which  place  the  air  is  fo  tem- 
<c  perate,  that  only  by  remaining  there, 
<c  they  recover  their  perfect  health :  and 
u  return  home  found  into  their  own 
“  country  :  which  I  flaw  many  do  with 
“  my  own  eyes,  without  the  help  of 
<f  any  Phyflcian  or  Medicine.  Not  fo 
£C  much  as  the  name  of  this  malady 
(C  was  ever  known  unto  the  Africans, 
“  before  Ferdinand  King  of  Cajlile  ex- 
C£  pel’d  all  Jews  out  of  Spain :  after  the 
a<  return  of  which  Jews  into  Africa, 
(C  certain  unhappy  and  lewd  people  lay 
ct  with  their  wives  j  and  fo  at  length  the 

a  Lib»  i„ 
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<c  difeafe  Ip  read  from  one  to  another 
over  the  whole  region,  infomuch  that 
“  fcarce  any  one  family  was  free  from 
“  the  fame.  Howbeit  this  they  were 
“  mofl  certainly  perfuaded  of, '  that  the 
<c  fame  difeafe  came  firfl  from  Spain 
cc  whereof  they, for  want  of  a  better  word, 
“  do  call  it  the  Spanijh  Pox.  Notwith- 
cc  (landing  at  Tunis ,  and  over  all  Italy , 
<e  it  is  called  the  French  difeafe  :  it  is  fo 
“  called  likewife  in  -/Egypt  and  Syria  j 
u  for  there  it  is  us’d  as  a  common  pro- 
iC  verb  of  curling,  The  French  Pox  take 
“  you."  And  I  find  that  even  in  En¬ 
gland  it  went  early  by  that  name,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Will  of  Dr.  Collet ,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's ,  in  the  year  1518. 

However  I  cannot  but  own,  that 
there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  paflages 
in  fome  writers  before  this  period,  which 
might  give  one  a  plaufible  reafon  at  leafl 
to  fufpect,  that  they  had  fome  glim¬ 
mering  knowledge  of  this  difeafe.  For 

O  O 

fome  of  them  do,  in  direct  terms,  af 
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fig  a  as  a  eaufe  of  a  particular  fymptom 
or  two,  frequent  in  V enereai  cafes,  im¬ 
pure  coition. 

Gordonius,  in  (peaking  of  ablcefies  and 
ulcers,  and  pain  in  the  Penis,  gives  das 
as  one  canie,  among  the  reft,  J ■■■  e 
cum  midiere ,  cujus  matrix  e(l  hm  u  .  , 
plena  f 'ante  aut  'virulenta.  And  .  etore 
him  Lanfranc  is  more  explicit,  and  in 
his  defcription  of  the  fame  diforder, 
which  he  takes,  as  he  does  almoii  every 
thing  eife  from  Gul.  de  Saliceto,  u(es  thele 

\D 

very  expreflions  a>  Ulcera  r veniunt  ex  puf- 
tulis  calidis  Mr  gee  fupervenientibus y  quae 
pojlea  crepantuVy  <vel  ex  acutis  humoribus3 
locum  ulcer  ant  thus,  <vel  ex  commixtione  cum 
fcsdci  muliere>  qitcs  cum  aegro  talem  habente 
morhmn  de  nouo  coieverat .  Si  quis  *vult 
memhrum  ah  omni  corruptione  fervare >  cum 
recedit  a  muliere ,  quam  habet  fufpcffam  ah 
tmmimditidy  faucet  Mud  cum  aqua  cum  Aceto 
tntftd.  Our  countryman  John  of  Gad- 
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dej'den  takes  the  mention  of  this  fymp- 
tom  and  this  receit  verbatim  from  hence, 
and  inferts  it  in  his  chapter  concerning 
a  Leprofy :  from  which  iome  wou’d  in¬ 
fer,  that  this  was  not  a  true  Leprofy,  but 
this  venereal  difeafe,  which  went  under 
chat  name.  For,  lay  they,  the  Leprojy 
is  not  infectious  •,  neither  is  it  ever  com¬ 
municated  by  carnal  copulation.  But  (u re¬ 
ly,  whoever  looks  into  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Diftemper,  will  find,  that  the  ancients 
had  quite  another  notion  of  it :  hALtius 
exprefsly  lays,  it  is  contagious,  and  upon 
this  very  account  thinks  it  unfafe  to  go 
near  a  Leper.  For  the  fame  realon  pro¬ 
bably  it  is,  that  he  pronounces  coition 
very  pernicious  in  this  cafe ;  and  that  he 
mentions  cajlration ,  which,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  he  had  feen  prove  both  a 
cure,  and  a  prefervative c. 

Avicenna  ^  tells  us,  that  the  very  air 
is  Corrupted  in  this  cafe,  as  it  is  in  the 
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Plague,  Mealies,  or  the  Small  Pox  :  and 
if  contagion  can  be  propagated  this 
way,  i.  e.  by  the  medium  of  the  Atmo- 
fphere,  in  a  Leprojy,  how  much  more 
active  muff  the  venom  be  in  a  dole  and 
immediate  contad?  It  has  been  indeed 
a  foihion  of  late  to  deny,  that  there  is 
any  contagion  at  all  in  dilfempers,  even 
in  that  which  is  Co  terrible,  chiefly  upon 
this  very  account,  the  Plague  :  but  in 
the  cafe  of  Leprojy ,  thele  new  Diredors 
in  Phyfick  wou’d  do  well  to  confider, 
that  Mofes,  the greatefl,  as  well  as  oldeft 
writer  in  the  world,  was  of  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  opinion  :  or  die  certainly  he  wou’d 
not  have  been  lo  exad  and  circumftan- 
tial  in  laying  down  the  law,  when  and 
how  the  unclean  Ihou’d  be  leparated 
from  the  clean  5  or  be  lo  rigorous  in  his 
edids,  as  not  to  fuller  them  to  live  in 
the  lame  Camp,  or  the  lame  City,  for 
fear  of  Ipreading  the  mfedion  d.  And 
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as  this  was  communicated  by  being  near 
the  di leafed  perfon,  and  particularly  by 
the  touch,  perhaps  this  alone  may  be  a 
good  realon  why,  the  Septuagint e,  in 
thofe  chapters  which  relate  to  the  Leprofy, 
conftantly  render  the  Hebrew  expreifion, 
which  often  dgnifies  a  ftroke  or  a  blow, 
by  the  word  A<p«,  and  why  the  Englijb 
tranflation  calls  it  the  Plague  or  Leprofy . 
But  to  return  to  Avicenna,  I  mull  ob« 
ferve,  that  he  takes  notice  of  this  very 
manner  of  communicating  a  Leprojy $ 
and  fpeaks  of  this  particular  fymptom, 
an  ulcer  in  the  Penis,  with  heat  of  urine, 
as  occafion’d  often  by  Venery  -}  tho’  he 
fays  nothing  of  its  being  impure,  any 
farther,  than  that  the  perlon  was  Le¬ 
prous.  The  writers  I  have  quoted,  on¬ 
ly  mention  this  one  fymptom,  as  owing 
its  rife  fometimes  to  coition  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  delcription  is  directly  that  of  a 
virulent  Gonorrhea :  but  they  don’t  ftp- 
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pole  any  other  diforder,  which  ever  at-" 
tended  the  perfon  Co  infedted.  And  this, 
I  think,  can’t  be  (aid  to  anfwer  in  any 
fen fe,  the  circumftance  of  the  Venerea! 
Difeafe,  which,  at  Ieaft  when  confirm’d, 
fhews  itfelf  in  a  hundred  other  forms  and 
complaints.  With  as  little  reafon  can  the 
iilhc  of  the  fleili,  fo  often  recited  in  the 
1 5  th  of  Leviticus,  be  applied  to  this 
cafe  :  for  if  we  confider  only  the  days 
of  feparation  which  are  enjoin’d,  we 
muff  plainly  fee  what  is  there  meant, 
cou’d  not  polhbly  be  this  difeafe.  And 
befides  we  know,  that  even  a  fimple  Go¬ 
norrhea  and  the  Menfrua,  were  look’d 
upon  in  all  the  Eajtern  countries,  as  ha¬ 
ving  fome  impurity,  and  even  conta¬ 
gion  in  them  :  and  therefore  the  Mofaick 
Law  lays  them  much  under  the  fame  re¬ 
dactions  with  the  Lepers.  Rhazes,  who 
practiced,  as  we  have  feen}  in  Perjia , 
mentions  an  ulcer  in  the  Penis S,  and 
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that  from  a  particular  manner  of  coi¬ 
tion,  the  afcenjio  mulievis  fupra  nmum : 
but  no  one,  I  believe,  wou’d  argue, 
that  he  thought  it  what  we  now  call  Ve¬ 
nerea!  >  or  that  fuch  a  pofition  only  wou’d 
communicate  this  poyfon.  The  abfur- 
dity  of  reafoning  in  this  manner,  is  ve¬ 
ry  evident :  as  if  every  running  ulcer  in 
this  part  was  Venereal,  and  cou’d  pro¬ 
ceed  from  no  other  caufe  •,  or  that  even 
a  'virulent  Gonorrhea  was  always  an  in- 
leparable  con  feculence  ofimpure  coition. 
Such  notions  will  be  bed  refuted  by  the 
Hi  dory  of  this  Diftemper  j  wherein  it 
will  appear,  that  this  very  fymptom  did 
not  {hew  itfelf,  til!  at  lead  forty  years 
after  the  Neapolitan  infedlion  :  and  even 
at  this  day  docs  not  always  attend  a  Pox. 

However,  not  to  conceal  any  thing, 
there  is  fomewhat  dill  dronger  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  opinion,  who  think  this 
didemper  of  a  more  ancient  date,  and 
this  we  may  find  in  Gul.  de  Saliceto-, 
who  goes  further  in  this  matter,  than 
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his  copier  L anfranc.  In  {peaking  of  a 
Bubo,  he  tells  us,  it  happens  fometimes h, 
cum  accidit  homini  in  <z >irgd  corruptio,  prop¬ 
ter  concubitum  cum  fadd  muliere,  aut  oh 
aliam  caufiam :  itaque  corruptio  multipli- 
catur  &  retinetur  in  <virgd :  unde  non  po- 
tejl  natura  mundificare  voir  gam  aut  locum , 
primo  propter  multam  plicaturam  partium 
illarum ,  &  propter  fined  an  <viam  illius 
loci,  unde  redit,  &  regurgitat  materia  ad 
locum  inguinum,  propter  habilitatem  loci 
illius  ad  recipiendum  fuperfiuitatem  quam- 
libet,  &  propter  affinitatem,  quam  habent 
heec  loca  ad  Virgam.  This  indeed  is  ex¬ 
press'd  in  very  plain  terms,  and  as  it  is 
the  earlieft  hint  we  have  of  this  matter, 
it  comes  the  mold  up  to  the  point  of 
any  thing  I  have  yet  met  with,  and  I 
don’t  find  this  pafiage  obferv’d  by  any 
author.  Indeed  Petrus  de  Argdeta,  who 
wrote  long  after  him,  feems  to  borrow 
all  he  gives  us  upon  this  head  from  him* 
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and  without  mentioning  his  name :  on¬ 
ly  he  adds,  a  unmn  recorder  vobis,  Sec. 
viz.  that  if  purging  be  not  us’d  before 
any  application  of  aftringents,  in  an 
Ulcer  of  the  Virga,  a  Bubo  will  (ucceed. 
But  even  this,  I  iliou’d  think,  is  far  from 
amounting  to  any  proof!  that  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  Difeafe  was  known  even  to  this 
writer,  Gul.  de  Saliceto :  if  he  had  known 
it,  lure  he  wou’d  have  mention’d  iome 
other  (ymptoms,  which  are  as  particular 
and  remarkable  in  this  cale,  as  that  of 
a  Bubo.  He  him  (elf  (peaks  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  only  by  the  by,  as  (ometimes  arifing 
from  unclean  conversation  ;  and  ranks 
this  caufe  promilcuoufly  with  others, 
which  do,  in  his  opinion,  often  produce 
the  fame  tumour.  As  he  is  the  firft, 
who  mentions  a  Bubo  (b  produc’d,  it 
might  be  a  particular  inftance  he  had  met 
with,  and  the  thing  itfelf  might  have 
been  owing  to  (ome  other  cau(e,  as  well 
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as  this;  for  all  Bubo’s  ftircly  are  not  Ve¬ 
nereal  :  and  as  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Bubo,  ’tis  what  we  fee  in  practice  every 
day,  that  a  humour  or  ulcer  in  any  place 
of  the  body  ill  manag’d,  or  ftopc  too 
foon,  may  occafiton  a  (welling  and  abfeefs 
in  a  neighbouring  part.  One  may,  I 
conceive,  with  great  reafbn  affirm,  that 
there  may  be  ulcers,  or  a  flux  of  cor¬ 
rupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the  Penis,  which 
may  not  be  venereal,  but  owing  to  fome 
iliarp  and  virulent  humours,  which  difl 
charge  themfelves  there.  And  fometimes 
even  the  glands  of  the  Gians  itfelf,  and 
thole  at  the  extremity  of  the  Urethra, 
throw  out  their  humours  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  to  impofe  upon  the  unwa¬ 
ry,  who  often  miftake  it  for  a  Venereal 
running  •,  and  the  parts,  in  this  cafe,  are 
frequently  fo  excoriated,  as  to  occafiton 
a  Phimojis.  So  in  any  common  flux  of 
humours  in  thefe  parts,  if  there  be  not 
a  fufficient  difeharge,  a  Bubo  may  form 
its  fell  in  the  Grom,  which  is  not  Ve¬ 
nereal 
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neral.  And  not  Buboes  only  may  arife 
from  fuch  corrupt  humours,  but  Tu¬ 
mours  and  Abfcefles  in  any  of  the 
Genital  Organs :  and  no  doubt,  fuch  a 
taint  may  be  receiv’d  from  converting 
with  women,  who,  without  having  ei¬ 
ther  a  Leprojy,  or  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  are 
affected  with  ulcers  and  impoftumations 
in  thofe  parts.  This  may  eafily  account 
for  the  putrefaction  obferv’d  in  the  cafe 
of  John  of  Gaunt ,  and  the  Brenning  Co 
often  mention’d  in  our  Englijh  Hiftory. 
What  our  own  old  Phyficians  and  John 
of  Ardern  have  fuggelfed  upon  this  laft 
head,  is  all  taken  from  the  Arabians: 
who,  in  any  excoriation  or  ulcer  in  the 
Penis  or  Vagina ,  mention  the  heat  of 
urine,  which  the  tranflators  of  them  al¬ 
ways  call  Ardor ,  Arfura ,  and  Incendium  $ 
and  accordingly  prefcribe  a  great  variety 
of  Injedions  for  this  purpofe.  Argu¬ 
ments  as  ftrong,  I  think,  might  be 
drawn  from  what  I  have  mention’d  from 
Gul.  de  Saliceto,  and  frill  much  ftronger 
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from  the  chapter  I  have  already  cited  out 
of  Theodorick :  but  do  tliofe  fy  nap  toms 
upon  coition,  as  the  cafe  is  there  repre¬ 
fen  ted,  bear  any  analogy  with  the  Ve¬ 
nereal  ?  And  whoever  looks  over  the 
Examination  of  the  Lepers,  pub  I  till’d  by 
Gefner ,  will  not  find  fix  fymptoms 
in  the  whole  catalogue,  which  contains 
near  a  hundred,  to  agree  with  thole  which 
fliew  thcmfelves  in  either  ftage  of  the 
French  difeafe,  if  the  manner  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  be  well  confider’d. 

H  oweyer  I  (hall  enlarge  no  fur- 
thcr  j  as  Mr.  le  Clerc  very  rightly  oblerves, 
if  this  diftemper  had  been  ancient,  it 
muff  have  been  taken  notice  of,  if  not 
by  the  practicing  Phyficians,  by  the 
Poets  at  leait.  So  I  think  ’tis  a  very 
good  argument,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
known  in  the  time  of  the  earlieffc  of  thefe 
writers  j  otherwise  fo  fruitful  a  fubjebt 
coil’d  never  have  efcap’d  the  raillery  of 
Dante,  Petrarch ,  and  Boccace.  But  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  antiquity 
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of  this  difeafe  j  and  proceed  to  give  the 
Hiftory  of  it,  as  it  has  been  related  by 
the  moderns. 

N.  Leonicenus,  the  great  reviver  of 
Greek  Phyflck,  and  a  famous  profeflor 
at  Ferrara,  was  the  firjl  who  pub! idl’d 
any  thing  upon  this  fubjeet and  the  on¬ 
ly  fymptoms  he  deferibes,  are,  “  puftules 
“  beginning  in  the  private  parts,  and 
“  then  fpreading  themfelves  over  the 
cc  body,  particularly  the  face,  attended 
“  with  great  pain.”  This  treatife  in¬ 
deed  is  rather  a  feholaftick  difputation  $ 
and  as  the  argument  was  nen. v,  he  chief¬ 
ly  inquires,  how  far  it  refembles  an  Ele- 
phantiajts,  Ignis  facer  or  Per  feus ,  and 
other  diftempers  deferib’d  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  how  far  not :  he  talks  much 
of  the  caufes,  but  nothing  of  the  cure. 
In  fhort  he  does  not  feem  to  have  ever 
feen  any  practice  in  the  cafe.  The  feme 
may  be  feid  of  Seb.  A  quit  anus,  who  wrote 
much  about  the  feme  time :  and  of  Na¬ 
talis  Monte  faur  us,  who  anfwers  Leonice- 
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mis,  as  well  as  of  Antemius  Scanarolus,  who 
reply ’d  in  defence  of  the  latter  in  1 49  8 . 

At  this  very  juncture  practiced  G.  To- 
rella,  Phyfician  to  C<efar  Borgia,  and  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  afterwards 
made  Bifnop  of  St.  Jufla  by  that  Pope : 
however,  he  did  not  put  his  papers  to¬ 
gether,  till  ten  years  after  he  had  left  oft 
practice.  In  his  dilcourfe  he  goes  a  little 
further  than  Leonicenus,  and  obferves 
noBurnal  naans,  and  excoriating  ulcers  of 
feveral  kinds :  all  his  reafoning  is  taken 
out  of  Avicenna,  as  it  was  the  faihion  of 
that  time  to  apply  the  Arabian  doctrine 
to  a  diflemper  it  had  no  manner  of  re¬ 
lation  to.  However,  he  adds  five  cafes, 
where  there  is  fomething  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  nevj.  In  the  firjl,  a  fhanker 
appear’d  on  the  fecond  day,  very  hard ; 
on  the  fixth,  great  pains  came  on,  and 
on  the  tenth  a  multitude  of  puftules. 
In  the  fecond,  on  the  thirtieth  day,  puf¬ 
tules  j  on  the  thirty- fifth,  acute  pains 
and  hoarlenefs,  In  the  third,  after  ten 

months,. 
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months,  (cabs  and  pains.  In  the  fourth, 
pains  almoft  immediately ;  after  two 
months,  (cabs  broke  out  all  over  the 
body,  and  then  the  pain  abated :  fo  it 
continued  for  ten  months  ■,  and  at  the 
years  end  two  ulcers  in  the  leg  appear’d 
with  violent  pain.  In  the  fifth  ca!e,  he 
takes  notice  of  pains,  puftules,  and  ul¬ 
cers,  fo  that  the  bone  was  left  almoft 
bare.  This  leems  to  be  the  fir (l  account 
we  have,  which  gives  us  any  idea  of  this 
dileale :  a  very  imperfect  one  you  will 
fay,  however  the  method  of  cure  you 
will  find  much  more  fo.  He  lays,  the 
cure  of  it  was  found  in  his  Prince’s  (Bor¬ 
gia  s)  time  j  but  it  confifts  only  of  purg¬ 
ing,  bleeding,  diluting,  and  bathing, 
and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Arabian  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  cutaneous  diftcmpers  and 
ulcers.  As  to  Mercurial  unction,  he 
condemns  it  as  pernicious ;  and  takes 
notice,  how  many  perfons  ignorant 
Quacks  had  kill’d  by  this  practice,  among 
the  reft  the  Cardinal  of  Segorbe,  Alonfo 
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Borgia,'  and  his  brother  :  that  which  was 
molt  us’d  in  his  time,  he  fays,  was  the 
Sarracenical  ointment,  which  Guido  com¬ 
mends  for  a  Scabies  •  which,  tho’  it  hurts 
the  teeth  and  the  gums,  yet  throws  out 
the  humours  by  the  mouth.  He  def- 
cribes  two  other  forms  of  Mercurial  oint¬ 
ments  :  but  fays,  they  all  deftroy’d  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  who  in  this 
cafe  did  not  die,  but  were  downright 
kill’d  :  and  thefe  bold  Empiricks  mull 
rive  an  account,  if  not  in  this,  in  the 
next  world  of  their  nradfice,  and  be 

i  X 

drown’d  in  the  pit  of  repentance.  I  re¬ 
peat  his  words  to  let  you  fee,  in  what 
ftate  the  practice  was  then  :  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  early  years  of  this  dillem- 
per,  before  the  Phyficians  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  nature,  and  the  method 
of  cure,  a  great  deal  of  miichief  was 
done  by  indifereet  and  rafli  management ■, 
and  as  much  perhaps  by  the  medicines, 
as  by  the  difeafe.  And  Fallopius  (whom 
I  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention  here- 
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after)  makes  a  very  proper  remark  (and 
which  Borgarutius  i teals  word  for  word 
from  him)  that  the  Phyhcians  ac  this 
time  lay  under  very  great  ignominy, 
and  contempt  •,  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
not  dilcover’d,  how  this  evil  was  cur’d 
[by  Guaiacumj  in  the  Indies,  and  a  bold 
Surgeon  had  not  by  chance  found  out  the 
ule  of  Mercury,  the  diftemper  had  (fill 
been  unconquerable.  As  to  Mercury, 
it  was  without  dilpute  owing  to  chance, 
that  they  knew  it  wou’d  cure  the  Pox  by 
fluxing :  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them, 
who  think,  the  dilcovery,  that  it  had 
fuch  a  Power  of  fluxing,  was  made  at 
this  time.  For  bclides  what  Guido  has 
remark’d  ”,  it  is  plain,  that  this  property 
of  Mercury,  and  even  by  the  way  of 
Unction,  was  known  to  Thecdorick,  who 
deicribes  leveral  forms  offoch  ointments ; 
lays  down  the  rules  how  often,  and  how 
long  the  UnStion  fhou’d  be  continu’d, 
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till  the  flux  riles  j  orders  the  patient  to 
avoid  catching  cold  during  the  courfe. 
and  not  to  wafh  in  forty  days.  The 
humour,  he  {ays,  will  flow  from  the 
mouth  like  a  river  ;  and  this  method  he 
knows  to  be  certainly  attended  with  fuc- 
ccfs,  in  the  Malum  mortuum,  and  Scabies ‘i 
Thefe  mercurial  applications  were  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  the  Arabians ■,  and 
by  reafoning  from  a  like  illnefs,  fuch  as 
the  Itch,  Morphew,  or  Leprofy,  were 
apply ’d  happily  to  this.  Rbazes ,  Avi¬ 
cenna,  and  the  reft  prefcribe  fuch  exter¬ 
nal  medicines,  tho’  without  any  view  or 
apprehenflon  of  faxing,  in  thefe  cuta¬ 
neous  afteclions.  However  Alfahara- 
<vms,  who  was  later,  feems  to  have  forne 
notion  of  this  efledt ;  for  he  treats  of 
the  cure,  when  the  mouth,  the  tongue, 
and  efpecialiy  the  throat  was  fwell’d,  at¬ 
tended  with  corrofion  and  great  ftinking, 
from  Mercurial  Unctions :  a  cafe  which 
he  had  teen  himfelf  very  often 
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But  to  refume  our  Hillory.  In 
i  5  i  6,  J.  Almenar ,  a  Spaniard,  publifh’d 
a  ihort  trail  ■,  but  he  adds  nothing  to  Leo- 
nicenm's  defcription  :  fee  ms  to  recom¬ 
mend  indeed  the  ule  of  Mercury,  but 
fo  as  the  Arabians  ufed  it  :  for  he  is  fo 
far  from  promoting  a  Salivation,  that, 
when  it  begins  to  appear,  the  only  view 
he  has,  is  to  divert  the  humours  by  pro¬ 
per  medicines  into  the  lower  parts. 

In  1518,  Leon.  Schmai  printed  a  re¬ 
petition  of  what  Leonicenus  had  (aid  be¬ 
fore  ■,  and  has  nothing  new  in  him,  but 
the  mention  of  Guaiacum,  which  had 
been  newly  brought  into  Europe.  But 
in  the  fame  year  Job.  de  Vigo,  Phyfician 
to  Julius  the  Second,  wrote  fbmething 
of  this  difeafe  :  he  obferves  how  the  pub 
rules  in  the  privities  often  grew  livid, 
and  after  being  cur’d  were  apt  to  return ; 
and  appear  afterwards  like  warts  all  over 
the  body.  Often  after  fix  weeks,  were 
felt  great  pains :  and  often  after  a  twelve- 

month,  virulent  ulcers,  nodes,  caries  of 

the 
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the  bones,  and  abfcelTes ;  pains  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  joints,  and  forehead.  Tis 
ufually  confirm’d  in  ten,  twelve,  or 
eighteen  months ;  and  terminates  at  laid 
in  other  diflempers,  fometimes  one,  and 
(ometimes  another.  As  to  the  cure  he 
obferves,  that  all  the  old  remedies  fail’d  : 
and  if  the  difeafe  be  confirm’d,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  ufe  Mercu- 
rial  UnUions ,  which  by  Salivation  cure 
it,  he  fays,  infallibly  in  a  week.  And 
this  is  the  firfl  inflance  upon  record, 
where  the  practice  is  recommended.  He 
defcribes  too  a  Mercurial  Cerote  for  the 
fame  intention,  which  he  had  expe¬ 
rienc’d  a  thoufand  times :  and  is  the  ea- 
fier  for  the  patient,  more  fecure  in  its 
operation,  and  in  the  event  as  effectual. 
The  famous  Anatomift  and  Surgeon  Ja¬ 
cobus  Carpus,  or  Berengarius  Carpenfis , 
who  was  in  great  reputation  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  is  fuppos’d  to 
be  the  firfl,  who  was  mailer  of  this  fe¬ 
et  et,  and  got  an  immenfe  fortune ;  Co 
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as  to  leave  40,  or  50,000  crowns  to 
the  D.  of  Ferrara,  befides  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  plate.  Mr.  le  Clerc  fays,  he  kill’d 
many,  but  I  don’t  fee  how  that  appears. 
J.  de  Vigo  perhaps  might  have  learnt  this 
way  of  UnBion  from  that  great  man  :  but 
however  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  great  fuccefs 
in  this  pradfice  at  Rome,  and  grew  very 
wealthy,  as  well  as  Carpus. 

This  is  all  I  can  find  till  this  time, 
which  either  regards  the  defcription,  or 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe.  Indeed  a  little 
before  this,  the  great  fpecifick  Guaia- 
cum  had  been  introduc’d  into  Europe 
and  was  foon  in  that  high  repute,  as  to 
be  put  in  competition  at  leaf!  with  Mer¬ 
cury,  nay,  and  for  fome  time,  to  carry 
the  vogue  far  beyond  it.  Gonfaho  Fer- 
vand  firft  imported  it.  He  had  been 
infedted  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Naples : 
and  meeting  with  no  cure  in  Italy,  went 
to  the  W ejl-lndies,  with  a  defign  to  find 
out,  how  the  inhabitants  there  treated 

them- 
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chemfelves  in  a  cafe,  which  he  knew 
was  fo  familiar  amongft  them,  and  as 
common  as  the  Small  Pox  was  in  the 
European  nations.  A  circumftance  ve¬ 
ry  remarkable,  that  the  lame  country 
fliou’d  furnifh  both  the  Difeafe  and  the  - 
Antidote,  and  the  one  within  a  few 
years  after  the  other.  And  this  is  a  proof 
at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  a  dillem- 
per  intirely  ne-w,  and  imported  from  the 
new-found  world  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  related ;  elfe,  what  cou’d  have 
carried  this  man  back  to  the  Wejl  Indies 
for  a  cure?  When  he  had  inform’d  him- 
felf  of  the  remedy  (which  there  univer- 
fally  fucceeded,  and  the  more  fo  perhaps* 
bccaufc  the  climate  was  hot,  and  the 
way  of  living  very  temperate)  he  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Spain,  and  let  up  for  a  Pradti- 
cer  hitnfelf  in  this  neiv  diftemper  5  and 
gain’d  as  great  riches  by  his  method,  as 
the  Mercurial  Doctors  did  by  theirs.  I 
fuppofe  he  might  make  a  monopoly  of 
it  5  for  it  appears,  that  fome  time  after 

it 
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it  was  fold  for  feven  gold  Crowns  a 
pound. 

Jac.  Cataneus,  who  fee  ms  to  have  writ 
before  this  time  (for  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  Guaiacum )  and  did  certainly  after 
Torella,  is  a  little  more  particular.  Be- 
fides  the  fymptoms  already  defcrib’d,  he 
takes  notice  of  a  great  burning  in  the 
Penis,  and  of  ulcers  in  the  throat,  as 
well  as  there.  The  Uvula,  he  fays,  is 
fometimes  eaten  away  5  and  fometimes 
the  venom  lies  conceal’d  for  years  toge¬ 
ther,  before  it  appears.  Fernelius  feems 
to  go  a  little  too  far,  when  he  fays  thirty. 
Cataneus  mentions  the  common  method 
of  cure ;  recommends  Mercurial  UnBion 
to  be  tiled,  till  the  gums  fwell :  and 
gives  cautions  about  the  management 
of  it,  as  well  as  remedies  againft  acci¬ 
dents,  which  may  happen  during  the 
courfe  of  it.  And  he  is  the  firjl,  who, 
if  after  unBion  any  virulency  remains, 
adviles  the  repeating  it  a  fecond  time,  af¬ 
ter  the  patient  has  recover’d  his  ftrength ; 
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and  this  he  has  known  often  fuc- 
ceed. 

Petrus  Maynardus,  a  Veronefe,  was  an¬ 
other  author  about  this  time :  he  fays 
nothing  either  of  Mercury  or  Guaiacum  -y 
but  deferibes  the  fymptoms  better  than 
any  had  done  before  him.  He  not  on¬ 
ly  (peaks  of  the  Uvula  being  corroded, 
but  the  wind- pipe  and  the  nofe ;  as  like- 
wife  of  ulcers,  and  nodes  in  the  joints. 
And  tho’  he  mentions  abfeeffes  in  many 

mi 

places,  I  obferve  there  is  nothing  (aid 
particularly  of  a  Bubo  in  him,  or  indeed 
as  yet  any  where  elfe.  He  is  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Aflrology  ;  and  had  fuch  an  in- 
Gght  into  the  Stars,  as  to  foretel,  that 
this  diftemper,  as  it  had  ow’d  its  rife  to 
fome  malignant  conjunctions  of  the 
Planets ,  wou’d  have  its  final  period  in 
the  year  1584.  He  made  this  predic¬ 
tion  indeed  fomewhat  raflily :  however 
with  all  his  Spirit  of  Prophecy  he  was  fo 
prudent,  as  to  fix  the  completion  of  it 
at  fuch  a  di fiance,  that  he  was  in  no 

dan- 
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danger  of  being  charg’d  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  falfe  prophet,  while  he  was 
living. 

Fracajlorius ,  eminent  in  his  own  fa¬ 
culty,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Iciences,  gives 
much  the  lame  account  of  the  dillem- 
per,  and  particularly  mentions  a  Bubo , 
and  the  voice  alter’d  by  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  in  that  admirable  poem  he  calls 
Syphilis ,  which  he  wrote  towards  the 
end  of  Pope  Leo’s  time :  and  which 
fhews  him  to  be  no  lels  excellent  in  his 
Phyfical,  than  in  his  Poetical  delcrip- 
tions.  Belides  Mercurial  UnBion ,  and 
Guaiacum  \  he  mentions  Fumigations  of 
Cinnabar,  but  leems  to  be  afraid  of 
them. 

Some  time  after,  v/hen  the  virtues 
of  China  and  Sarfaparilla  had  been  newly 
difcover’d,  Aloyjtus  Lobera,  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  travel’d  much,  Phyfician  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  publilh’d  a  tract  upon 
this  diftemper  ■,  fhort  indeed,  but  con¬ 
taining  better  ohlerva  tions  in  it,  than 
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V/hole  volumes  of  feme  others.  Belidcs 
Sbankers  (which  he  reckons  the  mod  cer¬ 
tain  fign  of  infection)  and  other  fymp- 
toms,  he  fpeaks  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
Uvula,  the  fwelling  of  the  Ton(iIs, 
which  never  fuppurace  5  pains  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ankles  and  thighs :  callous 
pullules  in  the  hands  and  feet  >  abfeeffes 
in  many  places,  elpecially  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  bones,  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  bone  feldom  fails  of  being  foul 
and  corrupted.  He,  or  Fracajlorius,  I 
believe,  is  th cfirjl  who  mentions  a  Bubo , 
or  obferves,  that  this  and  other  tumours, 
when  they  break  and  are  well  cur’d,  re¬ 
move  the  diftemper.  He  treats  of  the 
cure  with  the  like  judgement,  and  deli¬ 
vers  the  method  of  Un&ion  with  great 
exaclnefs :  orders  the  room  be  kept  clofe 
and  warm,  and  the  patient  not  to  fliift ; 
and  that  the  rubbing-in  of  the  Mercury 
fhou’d  be  continued,  till  the  Salivation 
comes  on  well,  and  the  lymptoms  abate. 
But  the  time  this  may  take  up,  is  unde¬ 
termin’d. 
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termin' d.  He  alio  is  the  firjl,  if  Fra- 
cajlorius  be  not,  who  {peaks  ofj  or  re¬ 
commends  Mercurial  Fumigations  j  yet  he 
does  it  with  this  caution,  that  tho’  in 
his  opinion  they  cure  eafier  and  fooner, 
than  Un&ion  does,  when  under  the  care 
of  an  experienc’d  man,  he  advifes  us 
not  to  make  ufe  of  them,  confidering 
they  may  be  dangerous,  and  are  often  ill 
apply’d  by  unskilful  hands.  He  deferibes 
the  manner  of  Fumigating  very  clearly, 
and  the  neceflary  preparations  for  it :  he 
thinks  it  an  admirable  remedy  in  inve¬ 
terate  cafes,  and  a  ftrong  habit  of  bo¬ 
dy  :  but  utterly  forbids  the  ufe  of  it  in 
thofe,  who  are  of  a  weak  or  heBical  con- 
flitution,  and  are  febjedfc  to  a  Cough , 
AJlhma,  or  Dropjy. 

The  reft  (and  thofe  not  a  few)  who 
wrote  about  this  time,  or  foon  after, 
have  little  or  nothing  in  them,  much 
worth  our  taking  notice  of.  Amongft 
them  who  fucceeded,  the  beft  writer,  I 
mean  the  perfbn  who  feems  to  have  the 
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mod  experience,  and  to  underftand  what 
he  writes  of  beif,  is  Nicolaus  .MajJ'a ; 
who  was  befides,  one  of  the  moil  skil¬ 
ful  AnatomiJIs  of  that  age.  In  him  in¬ 
deed  we  have  a  compleat  enumeration 
of  all  the  lymptoms,  which  attend  and 
diftinguifh  this  terrible  diftemper :  which 
however  mud  not  be  fuppos’d  to  con¬ 
cur  all  at  the  fame  time,  but  to  appear 
differently  combin’d  in  different  fub- 
je&s.  The  better  to  take  a  view  of 
this  difeafe  at  once,  pive  me  leave  to 
reckon  them  up  briefly,  as  we  find  them 
in  his  difcourfe.  fC  Puftules,  and  thole 
(C  hard,  in  the  head  and  forehead :  pain 
ce  in  the  head  and  limbs,  efpecially  the 
(C  thighs,  which  always  increale  in  the 
cc  night :  he  diflecled  one,  in  1 5 14, 

(C  where  there  was  a  cohesion  of  white 

* 

fC  matter  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
<e  thigh.  Ablcelfes  not  only  there,  but 
“  in  other  parts :  ulcers ;  which  if  in 
die  penis  and  callous,  a  demonflra- 
e<  tive  proof  of  their  being  venereal. 

“  Nodes, 

' 
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“  Nodes,  painful  tubercles,  rumors  up- 
cc  on  the  joints  3  fiftures  and  feales  upon 
<c  the  hands  and  feet,  and  crufts  over 
<c  the  body,  as  in  a  Leprofy.  Uvula 
“  relax’d :  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and 
<c  throat,  which  do  not  fuppurate,  and 
cc  in  the  Epiglottis :  the  cartilages  of  the 
<c  larynx  corroded,  caries  of  the  bones : 
“  Bubo ;  which,  if  fuppurated,  cures. 
<c  The  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  beard 
tc  falling  off.”  This  laft  mention’d  cir- 
cumftance  fhews,  that  he  wrote  in  1  5  3  <5, 
about  forty  years  after  the  firjl  appearance 
of  the  difeafe ;  for  fo  long  was  it,  as  Fal¬ 
lopius  affures  us,  before  that  fymptom 
was  ever  observ’d  in  this  cafe.  Here  is 
a  very  lively,  tho’  a  very  undelightful 
pidure  of  this  ioathfome  difeafe.  There 
is  one  fymptom,  which  you  will  eafily 
difeover,  is  not  mention’d  in  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  that  is  a  Gonorrhea  :  which, 

<F>  . 

tho’  the  mo  ft  common  one  now  in  the 
beginning  of  all  'venereal  cafes,  did  not 
(which  is  very  extraordinary)  fhew  itfelf 
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till  above  forty  years  after  the  rife  of  this 
diftemper,  as  Fallopius  computes,  who, 
I  believe,  is  right  in  his  obfervation.  The 
firjl  author  however,  as  far  as  I  can  find, 
who  took  any  notice  of  it,  is  Fernelius , 
I  wonder  how  Maffa  Jliou’d  omit  it, 
fince  it  mult  have  appear’d  in  his 
time ;  and  long  before  he  publish'd  the 
third  edition  of  his  treadle  in  the  Year 
1567. 

Majfa  is  no  lels  exa£t  in  the  method 
of  cure ;  he  declares,  that  the  evil  mull 
be  treated  with  w  remedies,  and  that 
he  was,  if  not  the  frjl,  yet  one  of  the 
firlt,  who  invented  thefe,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  them  to  the  world.  Tho’  he  is 
very  long  in  the  commendation  of  Guau 
acum}  the  moil  (ecu re  and  certain  reme- 
dy  at  lafl,  he  owns,  is  Salivation  which 
may  be  done  fiifely  even  in  children,  and 
women  with  child.  He  gives  feveral 
forms  of  Unftions,  the  balls  of  all  which 
are  Lard  and  Mercury :  he  lays  down 
dales  for  preparing  the  body,  and  guard¬ 
ing 
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ing  it  again  ft  all  inconveniencies  and  ill 
accidents,  which  may  happen  both  du¬ 
ring  the  courfc,  and  after  it.  He  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  humour  fometimes  runs 
off,  not  only  at  the  Salivary  glands,  but 
by  Stool,  Urine,  or  Sweat ;  and  that  not 
feldom  with  fuccefs.  He  ufes  this  me¬ 
thod  of  Unffion  fometimes  for  thirty -f even 
days  (continuing  indeed,  or  intermitting 
it  by  intervals,  as  circumftances  require) 
and  this  he  does  even  till  the  patient  is 
ready  to  faint,  and  fink  under  it.  In 
like  manner  he  treats  of  Fumigation,  and 
with  the  fame  cautions  laid  down  by 
Lobera :  he  gives  many  inftances  of  his 
fuccefs  in  this  operation,  and  avers  fr  om 
his  own  experience,  that  it  has  often 
cur’d,  when  Unffion  cou’d  not.  In  fliort 
to  finifli  his  character,  of  all  thefe  au¬ 
thors,  who  are  very  numerous,  he  feems 
to  be  the  moft  vers’d  in  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

In  the  fucceeding  writers  there  is 
little  new,  or  material.  Brafavolus, 

Bb  4  who 
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who  is  very  voluminous,  reckons  up 
tavo  hundred  thirty  four  different  combi¬ 
nations  or  Ipecies  of  this  dileafe,  and  by 
the  fimc  way  of  rcafoning,  he  might  as 
well  have  reckon’d  up  as  many  thoufend. 
But  with  all  this  prolixnefs,  he  gives  us 
no  new  inltruction,  either  about  know¬ 
ing  the  lymptoms,  or  effecting  the  cure. 
He  wrote  in  1551,  and  was  the firji 
who  tiled  Gtiaiacum  at  Ferrara  in  1  5  2.5. 
Even  Fallopius ,  his  (cbolar,  and  a  great 
mailer  in  his  profelfion,  who  read  his 
lectures  upon  this  {abject  about  the  year 
1555,  much  later  than  Mr.  le  Clerc  pla¬ 
ces  him,  tho’  he  treats  of  every  branch 
of  the  dileale  very  exactly,  lays  little  or 
nothing  but  what  may  be  found  in  Majfa. 
He  mentions  one  circumftance  indeed, 
which  I  meet  with  no  where  elfe,  a  noile 
like  the  found  of  hells  in  the  ear :  this 
he  had  oblerv’d  frf  about  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  ■,  and  as  it  was  a  fymptom,  which 
feldom  or  never  fail’d  to  attend  an  inve¬ 
terate  cafe,  he  found  it  the  moll  trouble- 
•a-  fome 
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Tome  of  any  to  deal  with,  and  the  moll 
difficult  to  cure.  Fie  is  tire  firjl  who 
is  particular  in  fome  points  relating  to 
Salivation,  either  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  difcharge,  or  the  length  of  the  courle  : 
The  meaffire  he  mentions,  is  from  fe- 
ven  to  ten  pints  a  day  ;  and  tho’  fome- 
times  ten  days,  or  thereabouts,  be  a  luF 
ficient  time  for  the  flux  to  continue, 
and  .  Empiricks  left  off  always  at  the 
fifteenth,  yet  there  are  calcs,  where  he 
chinks  it  may  be  proper  to  prolong  it, 
till  the  twentieth.  And  we  Hill  find  by 
experience,  that  his  observation  is  very 
true  j  and  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
diftemper  may  be  lo  very  different,  that 
it  is  impolfible  to  limit  the  time  of  a 
fiux  to  any  precife  day. 

The  writers  who  follow  are  Icarce 
worth  reading;  and  I  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  thole,  who  wrote  about  1560 
or  after,  give  a  more  unlatisfaffory  ac¬ 
count  of  every  thing,  than  we  find  in 

their  predeceffors.  For  infhnce,  in  the 

fecond 
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fecond  and  third  Tome  of  the  Scriptores 
de  morho  Gallico,  which  makes  up  near 
half  the  book,  I  don’t  meet  with  one 
material  thing,  which  is  new.  And 
the  exceffive  long  difeourfes  of  Tomit el¬ 
ms  and  PetronuiSy  might  very  well  have 
been  {par’d  :  the  greateft  part  of  what 
we  read  there  is  fuperficial  and  unneccf 
fary,  and  what  is  of  moment  is  better 
explain’d  by  others ;  for  they  feem  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  practice,  where 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  cale.  The 
firjl  has  a  whole  chapter  to  difeufs  this 
important  point,  whether  it  he  a  dijlem- 
per  or  no:  and  to  give  us  a  fpecimen  of 
his  method,  he  ends,  where  he  iliou’d 
have  begun,  with  the  lymptoms  of  the 
difeafe.  The  latter  is  methodical  to  an 
excels ,  but  it  is  ffich  a  method,  as  fome 
have  the  happinefs  to  excel  in,  that  it  is 
extremely  puzzling  :  he  is  perpetually 
full  of  trifling  obfervations ;  which,  as 
they  feem  to  be  made  without  any  foun¬ 
dation,  fo  are  fcarce  worth  burdening 

our 
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our  memory  with,  were  it  poffible 
remember  them.  The  only  thing  un¬ 
touch’d  by  others,  is  the  treatment  of  a 
Gleet ,  and  that  a  virulent  one  5  which 
fometimeS  remains  after  all  the  common 
methods  of  cure,  even  of  a  Salivation , 
have  been  try’d. 

One  may  obferve  from  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  in  general,  that  the  diftemper  was 
very  various,  and  appear’d  in  different 
fhapes.  At  firft,  according  to  Femelius , 
the  puftules  were  in  greater  number,  and 
the  pain  lefs :  feme  time  after  there  were 
fcarce  any  puftules,  but  very  acute  pains 
with  nodes :  tho’  Fracafiorius  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Contagious  diftempers,  fays, 
that  in  this,  at  firft,  there  were  more 
nodes  and  fewer  puftules :  but  at  the 
time  he  wrote  j  a  little  before  his  death, 
in  1 5  5  5 ,  it  was  quite  the  contrary,  and 
the  pains  more  violent,  then  again  with¬ 
in  the  fix  laft  years,  more  nodes  and 
fewer  puftules,  and  fcarce  any  pain. 

However  different  thefe  accounts  may 

feem, 
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feern,  both  of  them  may  be  true ;  and 
this  may  be  owing  to  many  other  inci¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  the 
countries,  in  which  thefe  writers  liv’d. 
But  in  this  all  agree,  that  for  fome  time 
after  its  fil'd  appearance,  it  was  very  ma¬ 
lignant  ;  that  there  were  great  alterations, 
fincc  the  defeription  given  of  it  by  N.  Le- 
onicenm  •,  for  in  fucceeding  years  there 
was  not  always  pain,  there  were  not  al¬ 
ways  pudules ;  neither,  when  there  were, 
did  they  always  begin,  as  at  firjf,  in  the 
private  parts.  About  the  year  1530, 
there  were  obferv’d  remarkable  changes. 
And  then  thefe  fymptoms  particularly 
appear’d,  falling  off  of  the  hair,  teeth 
and  nails  dropping  off,  lofs  of  the  eyes,  and 
Gonorrhaa. 

Another  thing  obfervable  is,  how 
unfettled  they  were  in  the  methods  of 
cure.  The  regimen  for  the  courfe  of 
Guttiactm  was  at  firft  drangely  circum- 
dantial,  and  lo  rigorous,  that  the  pa¬ 
tient 
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tient  was  put  into  a  dnngeon  in  order 
to  make  him  fweat  j  and  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  as  Fallopius  expreiles  it,  the  bones 
and  the  very  man  himfelf  was  macera¬ 
ted:  fo  little  of  fiction  is  there  in  the  c£ca 
penetralia ,  which  Fracajlorius  deferibes  up¬ 
on  this  occafion.  And  whatever  expe¬ 
riments  had  been  try’d  by  men  of  skill, 
and  whatever  i needs  had  been  found  by 
Mercurial  Un&ions  and  Fumigations,  yet 
we  fee  how  wavering  and  uncertain  the 
opinions  of  the  later  writers  are  upon 
this  head.  Fernelius  declares  againft  Unc¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  Fallopius,  an  author  of 
experience  and  credit,  thinks  the  cure y 
by  that  method,  lets  certain  :  and  tho’ 
he  lays  down  excellent  rules,  how  it 
fhou’d  be  perform’d,  yet  his  judgement 
is,  that  it  never  ought  to  be  attempted, 
but  where  Sarfa  and  Guaiacum  fail ;  which 
he  looks  upon,  as  the  adequate  and  fo- 
vereign  Antidotes  of  this  diieafe.  Nay,  he 

fo  far  forgets  himfelf  as  to  fay,  that  a  Ca¬ 
ries 
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vies  of  the  bones  never  happens,  but 
from  Unilion.  The  Receita  he  gives 

O 

for  the  prevention  of  this  poyfon,  is 
very  extravagant ;  and  the  manner  of 
preparing,  as  well  as  ufing  it,  favours 
much  of  an  Empirick  :  however  he  fee  ms 
to  have  great  faith  in  this  piece  of  Quac¬ 
kery.  The  reading  this  author  will  fug¬ 
ged:  to  us  a  thoufand  opportunities  to 
reflect,  how  little  we  ought  to  rely  upon 
Topical  Medicines  particularly,  and  very 
often  of  what  ill  confequence  it  may  be 
to  ufe  them  :  the  prefent  relief  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fure ;  and  if  it  (hou’d  be,  it  is  too 
often,  as  experience  fhews,  too  dear¬ 
ly  bought.  Antonius  Fracantianus ,  who 
wrote  after  him,  and  fometimes  out  of 
him,  obferves  indeed,  that  Mercurial 
UnBion  did  fometimes  cure  5  but  that, 
as  it  was  a  very  violent  and  dangerous 
remedy,  fo  it  had  been  prudently  left 

a  Linteolum  mundum  goflypinum,  c .  8 ^  Ego 
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off :  tho’  he  owns,  that,  the  diftemper 
within  the  laft  two  years  growing  more 
viruient,  it  had  then  been  again  reviv’d. 
No  wonder  if  concerning  Fumigation ,  a 
procefs  which  (till  requires  more  know¬ 
ledge  and  circumlpection  to  make  it 
fuccefsful,  as  it  lometimes  is,  they  are 
ftill  more  different  and  unfteady  in  their 
notions. 

I  The  rather  mention  theie  particu¬ 
lars,  becaufe  a  little  reflection  upon  them 
will  eafily  convince  us,  with  how  much 
caution  theie  writers  ought  to  be  read, 
and  imitated.  None,  but  who  is  well 
vers’d  in  the  practice  of  this  diftemper 
himlelf,  will  be  able  to  judge,  who  gives 
the  belt  directions,  and  in  what  each 
author  excels.  And  they  who  have  made 
tryal  of  the  remedies  here  delcrib’d,  and 
have  carefully  obferv’d  the  effeCts  of 
them  from  their  own  experience,  will  be 
bell  able  to  diltinguilh,  which  of  them 
talks  moll  like  a  mailer  in  his  way. 


Not- 
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Notwithstanding  all  tlie 
different  methods,  which  the  mod  skil¬ 
ful  Phyficians  have  attempted  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  and  all  the  bold  af 
finances  the  pretenders  to  Noflrums  and 
Specif cks  have  given  out,  I  may  flill 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  mod  effectual 
cure,  in  the  judgement  of  thole  who 
underftand  it  belt,  is,  when  the  evil  is 
very  malignant  and  inveterate,  by  Sali¬ 
vation  :  and  not  only  fb>  but  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  (hewn  us,  that  a  Salivation 
rais’d  by  Un&iot i>  anfwers  more  certain¬ 
ly,  in  fuch  terrible  cafes,  than  one  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  internal  Medicines.  Give  me 
leave  to  conclude  with  another  remark, 
that  the  great  effebt  which  Mercury  has 
in  curing  this  difeafe,  lies  chiefly,  if  not 
folely,  in  promoting  the  Flux.  For  tho’ 
great  things  have  been  laid  of  Unffion 
and  other  Mercurial  applications,  efpe- 
ciaiiy  of  late  from  Montpellier ,  even 
when  they  have  produc’d  no  Salivation 
pt  all,  or  at  lead;  a  very  imperfed  one, 

there 
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there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  inch  a  cure  as 
this  wou’d  be  only  palliative.  However 
we  are  lure  the  very  lame  method  has 
been  often  try’d  among  our  {elves,  but 
feldotn  or  never  found  upon  the  bell  ob~ 
fervation  to  fucceed,  Upon  the  whole, 
whatever  boafts  have  been  made  in  thefe 
later  times,  of  finding  out  a  more  in¬ 
fallible  art  of  curing,  I  am  perfuaded  it 
wou’d  be  the  moft  fecure,  as  well  as  the 
molt  honeft  way  to  tread  in  the  fteps 
of  our  anceftors ;  who,  among  many 
good  remarks  they  have  left  us  concern¬ 
ing  the  venereal  di  (temper,  have  let  this 
down  as  one,  that  the  freer  and  larger 
the  Salivation  is,  the  more  effectual  and 
lading  is  the  cure. 

There  is  one  remarkable  thing, 
which  often  attends  this  diftemper,  and 
which  indeed  we  find  in  no  other :  that 
perfons,  who  have  been  once  infedted  with 
it,  tho’  never  io  well  cur’d,  take  it  into 
their  imagination,  that  Hail  they  are  under 
the  power  of  the  difeale,  and  in  conn- 
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nual  danger:  the  very  reverie  of  what 
we  fee  daily  in  a  Confumption,  and 
which  is  peculiar  likewife  to  that  indifi- 
pofition  only,  where  even  at  the  laft 
gafp  of  breath,  the  patient  is  fo  fond 
of  flattering  himfclfi  that  one  can  hard¬ 
ly  perfuade  him,  that  the  cafe  is  deiperate. 
But  here  in  this  other  unfortunate  ex¬ 
treme,  if  but  a  pimple  appears,  or  any 
flight  ache  is  felt,  and  much  more  if  there 
be  any  cl  i  (charge  from  the  odoriferous 
Glands  of  the  Penis,  as  I  have  before  def 
crib'd,  they  di  ft  raft  themfelves  with  terri¬ 
ble  apprehenflons,  that  the  infedtion  fhill 
remains, and  will  (liortly  break  out  again  : 
by  which  means  they  make  life  uneafy  to 
themfelves,  and  run  for  help  to  every  pre¬ 
tending  knave,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain, 
never  fails  to  encourage  their  fears.  And 
fo  ftrongly  are  they,  for  the  mofl  part, 
poflefs’d  with  this  notion,  that  an  ho¬ 
ned  practitioner  generally  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  cure  the  imaginary  evil,  than 
the  real  one. 


But 
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But  I  mu  ft  carry  you  no  further. 
Yet  an  Hiftoriati,  who  wou’d  bring  his 

O 

Narration  lower,  and  wou’d  do  juftice 
to  this  fubjeift,  lliou’d  give  an  account 
of  feveral  other  things,  which  well  de- 
ferve  to  be  regiftred,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  He  ihou’d  deftribe  an¬ 
other  new  diftemper,  known  neither  to 
the  Greeks ,  nor  to  the  Arabians,  the  Scur¬ 
vy,  which  broke  out  with  great  violence 
at  that  time.  This,  at  firft,  was  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  Sea-diet,  having  fliew’d 
itfelf  by  fome  fymptoms,  fuch  as  pro¬ 
digious  fvvelling  of  the  gums,  &c.  a- 
mongft  the  crews  of  the  Portugiteze,  upon 
their  making  fome  dilcoveries  in  the  Eaji- 
Indies .  But  afterwards  it  tranfplanted  it 
felf  I  don’t  know  how,  and  feem’d  to 
make  its  fettlement  in  Denmark,  and  the 
adjacent  countries  of  the  North,  for 
fome  time  5  the  name  it  felf  being  of  a 
Danijh  original :  However  G.  Fabricm 
in  his  Antiquities  of  his  own  countrcv, 
Mifnia,  makes  this  diftemper  of  an  ear- 

C  c  %  her 
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lkr  date :  and  tells  us,  that  there  in  the 
year  1 4  §6,  this  new  and  unheard-of 
difeafe,  fpread  it  (elf  very  much,  and  not 
only  prov’d  extremely  dangerous,  but 
carry ’d  contagion  with  it.  The  Man¬ 
ners  o(  Saxony ,  he  (ays,  call’d,  it  Scbar- 
bocJi,  which  in  their  language  ftgnifies 
an  Inflammation.  And  this  indeed  was 
one  manner,  amongft  the  reft,  in  which 
it  at  firjl  appear’d ,  and  often  termina¬ 
ted  in  a  Gangrene.  At  length,  towards 
1600,  it  dilpers’d  idelf  through  moft 
parts  of  Europe ,  and  is  now  become  an 
Epidemical  evil. 

Our  Hiftorian  (liou’d  likewife  ob- 
(ervc  fome  modern  improvements  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery ;  on  the  former 
head  he  Ihou’d  delcribe  the  famous  com- 
pofition  of  Eracajiorius  s  Viafcordium ,  and 
give  a  derail  of  the  American  dr  uers, 

o  o 

which  began  to  be  imported  amongft  us 
in  this  period,  and  which  haye  (o  much 
lunch'd  the  Materia  Medica,  Monardes, 
and  Margrave  will  furnhh  him 

with 
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with  great  foppiies  in  this  kind :  but  the 
moil  exact  deicription  of  the  Simples 
themfelves,  as  well  as  every  thing  which 
relates  to  their  Virtues  in  curing  diitcm- 

D 

pers,  he  will  find  in  that  moil  elaborate 
Work  lately  publifh’d,  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan.  In  Sur¬ 
gery ,  the  treating  of  Gun  (hot  wounds 
was  a  fubjecl  intirely  new :  and  indeed 
brought  a  new  light  into  this  arr,  and 
taught  tne  profefibrs  of  it  not  only  a 
better  method  of  curing  wounds  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  a  way  of  making  a  hirer 
judgement,  in  what  parts  they  might 
happen  without  being  mortal.  This  ar¬ 
gument  is  at  length  explain’d  by  Barth. 
Magnus  (in  1551)  and  Jlfonfo  Ferri: 
this  latter  invented  a  new  inftrumenr, 
which  he  calls,  from  his  own  name.  At- 
ftmfin ,  a  fort  of  a  round  iron  rod,  arm’d 
with  teeth  at  the  extremity  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  bullet.  He  too  has  defcrib’d, 
fir  ft,  as  he  thinks,  a  caruncle  or  carno- 

fity  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  ex- 

Cc  3  plain'd 
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plain’d  the  manner  of  curing  it.  But 
GaJen a  mentions  it,  tho'  he  fays  nothing 
of  the  cure.  However,  ’tis  certain  that 
this  diftemper,  tho’  call’d  by  this  name, 
is  not  always  an  excrefcency  of  a  flejhy 
fubftance  j  but  often,  and  perhaps  of- 
teneft,  may  arile  from  a  lfricfure  or  con¬ 
traction  of  the  Urethra. 

But  a  more  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment  in  Surgery,  was  the  new  way  of 
cutting  for  the  Stone,  which  they  call 
cutting  upon  the  Staff]  fully  demonftra- 
ted  by  Marianus  SanUus,  of  BaroJi,  fcho- 
lar  to  J.  cle  Vigo,  in  a  book  which  he 
dedicated  to  vine.  Carajffa,  Governor  of 
Rome,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  See  upon 
pope  Lees  death  in  1511.  This  way 
he  learnt  from  Job.  cle  Romanis,  a  Cremo- 
nefe,  a  Surgeon  as  it  appears,  of  a  good 
underftanding,  and  of  good  credit  at 
Rome,  and  a  better  writer  than  his  fcho- 
lar :  he  was  the  firft,  who  invented  this 
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operation as  Mariams  wou'd  perfuade 
us,  merely  by  the  inftind  of  nature, 
Mariams  gives  an  account  of  the  in- 
ftruments  he  makes  ufe  of  in  all  eight ; 
tho’  iome  of  them  now  not  in  uie :  and 
is  very  particular  in  every  thing,  which 
relates  to  the  procefe.  A  man  mu  ft  be 
a  blockhead,  he  lays,  who  can’t  ghefe 
at  the  bignefs  of  the  ftone  by  the  Cathe¬ 
ter.  He  lays  down  the  feme  caution,  as 
Paulas ,  we  fee,  does,  not  to  make  the 
inciflon  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Peri- 
nee  um  or  the  Commiffura ,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  adds  this  reafon  for  it,  that  it  wou’d 
be  dangerous :  he  likewife  gives  cautions, 
how  to  avoid  cutting  the  nervous  parts 
of  the  bladder,  or  the  mufeles  which 
reftrain  the  flux  of  the  Urine.  It  is  a 
natural  reflection  one  may  make  here, 
that  by  this  he  thought  with  the  ancients, 
that  a  wound  in  the  ftibftance  of  the 
bladder  was  mortal :  and  another  thing 
one  may  obferve,  that  at  this  time,  and 
even  a  long  while  after,  as  good  Anato- 
■  Cc  4  mp 
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mijh  as  they  Were,  the  operators  did  not 
know,  through  what  parts  the  incifion 
in  this  cafe  was  made.  For  by  his  own 
defcription  he  feems  to  think,  and  Cel - 
fus  thought  fo  too,  in  his  manner  of 
doing  it,  that  the  knife  went  through 
all,  or  part  at  at  leaft,  of  the  Sphincter : 
and  you  lee  by  the  caution  already  men¬ 
tion’d,  of  avoiding  the  nervous  part  of 
the  bladder,  that  through  inadvertency 
he  thought  the  incifion  might  run  as  far 
as  that  too.  W hereas  in  this  operation 
of  Marianas,  it  is  very  certain,  that  it  is 
made  in  the  Urethra  itlelf,  and  general*- 
Jy  about  an  inch  even  on  this  fide  the 
Sphincter :  Tolet  goes  too  far  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  lays  three  or  four  inches. 
Since  the  ancients  did,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  know  theufeof  the  Catheter,  it  may 
appear  ft  range,  that  they  fhou’d  flop 
there,  and  not  find  out  the  advantage 
of  cutting  in  this  manner  upon  the  Staff': 
which  feems  a  very  natural  rranfition  to 
hit  upon.  For  in  this  way  the  opera*- 
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tor  cannot  hurt  the  gut,  and  much  lefs 
the  VeficuU  Seminales,  as  it  fbmetimes 
happens  in  the  other  :  and  this  lath  ac¬ 
cident  upon  the  account  of  hindering 
generation,  whicn  is  intimated  by  /E,ttus} 
was  the  lealon,  why  fevcral  Surgeons, 
and  particularly  Lanjranc  a,  an  eminent 
naan  in  his  time,  were  intirely  againft 
cutting  for  the  done  at  all.  But  as  pre¬ 
ferable  as  Adarianus's  manner  is  to  the 
old  one,  which  they  call  cutting  upon 
the  Gripe,  it  is  ftill  often  attended  wich 
many  inconveniencies,  and  fbmetimes 
with  danger,  upon  the  account  of  the 
great  force  which  muff  be  us’d  in  dif 
tending  and  draining  the  parts :  and 
therefore  fome  who  have  liv’d  later,  have 
not  been  Catisfied  with  this  method,  but 
have  attempted  other  ways  ofperforming 
the  operation.  One  of  them  is  mention’d 
by  P.  Franco,  and  recommended  by  Rouf- 
fet,  and  has  been  of  late  reviv’d  among  ft 
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our  (elves  by  the  indufuious  Mr.  John 
Douglas :  by  this  method  the  incifion  is 
made  into  the  bladder  idelf,  through 
the  Abdominal  mufcles  above  the  Os  Pu¬ 
bis,  The  other  is  what  they  call  the  La¬ 
teral  Sett  ion,  (o  fully  and  accurately  des¬ 
crib’d  by  Dr.  Douglafs ;  a  method  which 
was  invented  by  Frere  Jaques,  and  im¬ 
prov’d  by  ProfefTor  Rau.  But  as  both 
the(e  ways  of  performing  the  operation 
are  with  us  now  in  their  infancy,  though 
they  can  no  where  be  perform’d  with 
greater  dexterity,  it  mull  be  left  to  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine,  which  of  them 
excels  the  other,  or  whether  either  of 
them  deferves  the  preference  to  that  here 
deferib’d  by  Marianas. 

But  above  all,  in  order  to  have  a 
right  idea  of  the  (fate  of  Pbyjick  in  this 
age,  we  fhou’d  particularly  trace  and  ob- 
ferve  the  great  prog  ref,  which  was  made 
at  once,  within  a  few  years,  in  Anatomy. 
Jacobus  Carpus,  whom  we  mention’d  be¬ 
fore,  was  not  only  the  firjl  reftorer  of 
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this  fort  of  learning,  but  a  great  impro-. 
ver  of  it :  he  diffetfed  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  bodies  him  (elf,  a  thing  at  that  time 
very  much  wonder’d  at  as  unufual,  and 
even  barbarous :  and  in  his  other  works, 
particularly  that  about  ‘wounds  in  the 
heady  as  wTeil  as  his  commentaries  upon 
Mundinus,  he  has  left  us  many  uleful  re¬ 
marks  and  difcoveries,  and  brought  the 
ftudy  of  Anatomy  into  great  reputation 
in  his  days.  By  his  example  many 
others  were  encourag’d  to  contribute 
what  they  cou’d  to  the  advancement  of 
{ o  necefl'ary  an  art :  amongft  the  reft 
Maffa,  and  J.  Sylvius  bore  a  great  (hare : 
till  at  lad,  before  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  Vefalius,  by  his  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  brought  it  almoft  near  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  Soon  after  Colum¬ 
bus ,  Euflacbius,  and  Fallopius,  three  great 
men  in  this  art,  and  very  eminent  in  their 
three  different  profeflions,  or  the  three 
branches  of  Phyfick,  advanc’d  it  as  far 
as  it  well  cou’d  be,  without  the  difoo- 
very  of  the  Circulation ,  I  f 
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I  E  one  woud  give  a  detail  ol  what 
improvements  thele  great  men  have 
made  in  this  Science,  one  ought  in  a 
manner  to  tranlcribe  their  works.  I 
fhali  only  make  this  remark  in  general, 
that  thele  Original  Anatomies,  upon  the 
Reftoration  of  Learning,  only  content¬ 
ed  themlelves  with  giving  a  naked  dcfi 
cription  of  the  parts  j  and  followed 
that  order  as  fuited  bell  with  difledtion. 
As  many  of  them  were  men  of  good 
underftanding,  and  fitted  for  fitch  a 
task,  both  by  Education  and  Capacity, 
it  were  to  be  wifli’d  that  they  had  left 
us  the  reafoning  part  too.  For  the  more 
modern  Anatomijls  leem  to  be  of  a  much 
lower  character ;  and  though  they  have 
been  cxadt  enough  in  the  dilledting  part, 
yet  without  any  regard  to  Nature  or 
right  Phiiolophy,  are  for  advancing  eve¬ 
ry  trifling  dilcovery  into  an  Hypothefiri 
Hence  thole  idle  dreams  about  the  Ner- 
' vous ,  the  Pancveatick  Juice ,  the  Bile  and 
the  Spittle :  nay,  Nuck  accounts  for  the 

variety 
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Variety  of  Secretion  from  the  colours  of 
his  wax,  as  if  every  injector  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  explaining  the  Rationale  of  Ana¬ 
tomy.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fort  of 
Writers  have  been  like  fome  workers  in 
Mechanicks ,  who  underftand  the  figure 
and  pofition  of  every  Wheel  and  Spring 
of  the  Machine,  but  are  ignorant  of 
the  true  realon  of  its  movements.  But 
thofe  who  have  compos’d  a  whole  Syf- 
tern  of  Anatomy ,  with  a  defign  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Animal  O economy,  have  leldom 
been  Co  much  as  good  Anatomifts :  and 
therefore  as  they  borrow  the  defcription, 
fo  they  take  the  tiles  too  upon  trull  ; 
and  cither  argue  upon  falle  matters  of 
fad,  or  reafon  ill  upon  true  ones :  lo 
that  indeed  we  ought  to  look  upon, 
them  rather  as  Collectors,  than  Authors. 
And  if  we  examin  any,  even  of  the 
bell,  of  thefe  Syjletnatical  Writers,  we 
may  oblerve,  that  they  explain  one  thing 
by  the  Arijlotelian,  another  by  the  Car¬ 
te  jian,  a  third  by  thy  mi  cal,  and  a  fourth 
,  '  by 
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by  Mechanical  Principles  :  all  which  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  rcafoning,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  writer  they  are  tranfcrib’d  from, 
may  be  very  proper,  becaufe  confonant 
to  the  Philofophy  he  chcofcs  to  make 
ufeof  j  but  in  the  compiler,  who  fhou’d 
make  his  own  work  all  of  a  Piece,  are 
perfectly  inconfiflent  and  abford.  It  were 
to  be  wifh’d,  that  fome  able  hand  wou’d 
let  this  matter  in  a  true  light  5  and  il- 
luflrate  it  as  far  as  may  be  by  the  unal¬ 
terable  laws,  which  nature  has  imprefs’d 
upon  all  matter  and  motion  :  and  in¬ 
deed,  fince  the  human  body  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  fine  contexture  of  folids  and 
fluids,  which  obferve  the  rules  of  Me- 
chanifm,  it  is  amazing  to  find  that  men 
Ihou’d  think  of  any  other  principles, 
than  the  Mechanical,  to  explain  it  by. 
Wou’d  any  one  go  fo  much  out  of  the 
way,  as  to  account  for  the  motions  of 
a  Watch  from  the  precarious  doctrine 
of  Acid  and  Alkali  f  or  wou’d  he  make 
ufe  of  the  /Ethereal  matter  of  Defcartes, 
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to  folvc  all  the  appearances  of  Hydrojia - 
ticks  (  And  yet  there  have  been  thole, 
who  have  introduc’d  luch  reafonings 

O 

into  Anatomy ,  which  are  every  whit  as 
little  applicable  to  the  lubje£t.  Some 
indeed  there  are,  who  condemn  all  forts 
of  realoning  upon  thele  points :  but 
fince  they  thecnlelves,  whenever  they 
come  to  dilcourle  of  them,  are  oblig’d 
to  make  ule  of  lome  Philolophy  or 
other,  the  only  queftion  is.  Whether  it 
is  better  to  give  a  realon,  which  is 
founded  upon  real  or  imaginary  Prin¬ 
ciples  ? 

This  fubjefl  wou’d  afford  a  great 
variety  of  matter  both  entertainingand 
uleful  -y  the  Hiftorian,  befides  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  what  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  Science  from  time  to  time; 
might  obferve,  how  even  the  Anatomijfs 
of  this  age  have,  in  forae  things,  by 
over-reprefeuting  them,  done  an  inju¬ 
ry  to  their  old  mailer  Galen,  and  how 
their  fucceflprs  have  often,  not  only  pil- 
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lag’d  them,  but  have  us’d  them  in,  a 
manner  equally  unfair. 

.  But  I  forget,  that  I  ought  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  difcourfe  long  before ; 
and  therefore  muff  beg  leave  only  to 
add,  that,  I  ftiould  not  do  juft  ice  to 
the  Subject  I  have  undertaken,  if  in 
(peaking  of  the  State  of  Phyjick  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Century ,  I  fliou’d  omit 
the  mention  or  one,  who  both  living 
and  dead,  by  his  Writings  and  his  Be¬ 
nefactions,  has  done  great  honour  not 
only  to  his  Profeftion,  but  to  his  Coun¬ 
trey.  I  mean  Linacre :  in  his  own  time 
reckon’d,  by  the  bell;  judges,  a  man  of 
a  bright  genius,  and  a  clear  underftand- 

or)  3 

ing,  as  well  as  unulual  knowledge  in 
different  parts  of  learning  j  and  his  works, 
which  are  now  extant,  will  fully  ftitis- 
fy  us,  that  he  deferv’d  this  Chara¬ 
cter.  Canterbury  gave  him  his  birth, 
and  Oxford  his  education ;  he  was 
chofen  in  1484,  Fellow  of  All  Souls : 

and  being  very  defirous  to  make 

further 
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further  improvements  by  travelling,  he 
thought  he  cou’d  no  where  fucceed  in 
his  defigns  lb  well  as  by  going  to  Italy > 
which  began  then  to  be  famous  for  re¬ 
viving  the  ancient  Greek  and  Raman 
learning.  There  he  was  treated  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  kindnefs  by  Lorenzo  de  Me - 
diets,  one  of  the  policed  men  in  his 
age,  and  a  great  Patron  of  letters :  who 
favour’d  him  fo  far  in  his  dudies,  as  to 
give  him  the  privilege  of  having  the 
fame  preceptors  with  his  own  foils. 
Linacre  knew  how  to  make  all  his  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fb  lucky  an  opportunity : 
and  accordingly,  by  the  inftrudions  of 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas ,  a  native  of  Greece , 
he  acquir’d  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue  and  fb  far  improv’d  un¬ 
der  his  Latin  Mailer  Politian,  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  to  a  greater  corrednefs  of  flyle, 
than  even  Politian  himfelf  Indeed,  if 
we  confider  him  in  this  charader,  his 
skill  in  the  tnuo  learned  languages,  he 
was  much  the  mod  accompli !h’d  Scho- 
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lar  of  this  age.  His  ftyle  in  Latin  was 
very  elegant,  and  accurate  :  fo  far,  that 
his  friend  Erafmus  thought  it  too  elabo¬ 
rate-,  yet  Sir  John  iheke  (chiefly  perhaps 
out  of  contradiction  to  his  antagonift, 
Bifliop  Gardiner)  feems  to  cenfure  it  as 
not  Ciceronian  enough,  and  reprefents 
him,  as,  out  of  (omc  moiofe  humour, 
an  enemy  to  that  great  Orator.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  certain,  that  Linacre  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  tall  of  a  truly  clajfical  way  of  wri¬ 
ting,  than  either  of  theft  modern  au¬ 
thors  :  the  former,  tho’  a  copious  and 
clear  writer,  yet  did  not  ftudy  any  ac¬ 
curacy  of  flyle ;  atid  the  latter,  as  the 
falhion  was  then,  went  a  little  too  far 
in  his  imitation  of  Tallies  numbers  and 
periods,  us’d  moftly  by  him  in  his  Ora¬ 
tions ,  and  his  other  Rhetorical  Pieces. 
Whereas  Linacre ,  tiro’  well  acquainted 
with  all  Tullies  writings,  choft  rather  to 
follow  the  ftyle  of  his  Epi files,  and  Phi- 
lofophical  works :  and  befdes,  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  exprefs  the  elegancy  of  Terence , 

and 
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and  what  was  often  mote  appofitc  to 
the  Phyfical  fiibje&s  he  treated  of  the 
neatnefs  of  Qelfm. 

H  av  i  n  g  laid  in  fuch  an  uncom¬ 
mon  flock  of  learning,  he  apply’d  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  natural  Philofopby , 
and  Phyfick  $  particularly  he  made  it  his 
buhnefs,  and  was  the  firfl  Englijhman 
who  ever  did  fo,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  original  works  of  Arijlotle ,  and 
Galen.  He  tranflated  and  publifhed  fe- 
veral  trails  of  the  latter ;  what  thefe  were, 
and  how  well  they  were  receiv’d  by  the 
publick,  will  be  bed  feen  by  a  letter 
I  have  here  annex’d  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Mattaire.  I  will  only  add,  that  any 
one  in  perufing  the  ‘  Preface  of  the  four¬ 
teen  books  concerning  the  method  of 

cure. 


*  Cum  Sc  tu  faepe  alias,  chariffime  Hiero,  8c  alii  qui- 
dam  amici  me  nunc  hortentur,  ut  fibi  medendi  metho- 
dum  confcribam:  ego  fane,  tametfi  turn  vobis  in  pri- 
mis  gratificari,  turn  vero  pofteros  nonnihil  pro  viribus 
juvare  ftudens,  Temper  tamen,  fateor,  cunfiabar  ac  dif- 
tuli :  multis  de  caufis,  quas  nunc  quoque  percommode 
diflutus  videor,  pruifquam  id  quod  peritis  aggrediar : 
font  enim  ad  ea.  qu£  poft  dicenrur,  fane  non  inutiles. 
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cure,  without  knowing  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  was  a  tranflation  from  Galen , 
would  perhaps,  from  the  exaclnefs  and 
propriety  of  the  ftyle,  ghefs  it  to  be 
written  in  a  CJajJlcal  age. 

A  cetmnForeigner,  who  has  lately  pub- 

lifhed 

Earum  igitur  omnium  ilia  pr:ecipua  Fuif,  quod  fruftra 
me  feripturum  timebam  :  cum  nemo,  prope  dixerim, 
3iac  noftra  tetate  veritacis  inquiftrioni  lit  deditus,  fed 
pecuniam,  &  ci^ilem  potentiam,  8c  incxplebiles  vo- 
Juptatum  delicias,  omnes  eoufque  fufpiciant,  ut  ft  quis 
fipientiae  quodvis  ftudium  fe<ftetur5  pro  infano  hunc 
habeant  :  quippequi  primam  ipfam  8c  vere  fapientiam, 
qua?  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  eft  feientia,  ne 
cfle  quidem  omnino  exiffiment  :  Medicinam,  Geome- 
trianij  Rhetoricen,  Arithifieticen,  Muficen,  ac  reliquas 
id  genus  artes,  effe  quidem  autument,  ceterum  ad  finem 
carum  ftudio  contendendum  minime  cenfeant.  Me  vero 
ex  iis,  qui  me  unice  diligere  furit  vifi,  nonnulli  fepe 
incrcpantj  quafi  plus  jufto  veritatis  ftudio  impendam  ; 
quafi  qui  nec  mihi  ipfi  ufui,  nec  ipfisin  tota  vita  fim  fu- 
turus,nili  8c  ab  hoc  tanto  veritatis  indagandae  ftudio  de- 
fiftam,  &  mane  faJutando  circumeam,  &  vefperi  apud 
potentes  caenem.  His  emin  artibus  turn  amari,  turn  ac- 
cerftj  turn  vero  pro  artificibus  haberi  :  nequaquam  ex 
iis,  qux  in  propria  profeftione  fint  confecuti.  Neque 
enim  efle,  qui  de  ea  judicent,  ubi  omnes  totum  diem 
d i verbs  ftudiis  tranfigant ;  mane  quidem  omnes  faluta- 
tionibus  publice  occupati,  mox  in  alia  munia  diftra&i, 
utique  ad  forum  8c  lites  non  exigua  turba>  ad  falutatio- 
ues  &aurigasalia  major  :  jam  vel  aleaj,  vel  amoribus5  vel 
balncis,  vel  ebrietati,  vel  comeflationi,  vel  demum  ali- 
cui  corporis  voluptati  deditus  fane  non  exiguus  nu me- 
ms.  Vefperi  vero  rurfum  omnes  ad  fympofia  publice 
coll  eft  i ;  ubi  poftquam  vino  fe  implevere,  non  lyra,  ci- 
iharavc3  aut  aliud  muficum  inftruinentum  circumfertur, 

(quod 
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lifh’d  the  works  of Buchanan,  feem  s  to  won¬ 
der,  how  one  in  this  I {land  con’d  write  fo 
good  Latin ;  fince,  tho’  the  Italians  and 
the  Dutch  have  been  remarkable  for  Inch 
a  talent,  he  fcarce  finds  any  in  Great 
Britain ,  who  have  ever  excel’d  in  it.  He 

■  |  in  ton.mm, wm.mmm.m  ■  ■—  n  .  .  t  ■  ..  ■  - - 

(quod  ficut  olim  in  ejufmodi  congreffu  tetigifie,  honef- 
turn  ;  fie  contra  non  contredaffe,  admodum  erat  turpe) 
fed  nec  fermones  ulli  habentur,  quales  in  fympofiis  agi- 
tari  folere  veteies  prodiderunt,  nec  aliud  honeftumquic- 
quam  :  imo  invicem  fibi  propinant,  &  de  magnitudine 
poculorum  certant :  utpote  inter  quos  optimus  cenfe- 
tur,  non  qui  plurirnis  inftrumentis  muficis5  aut  etiam 
fermone  philofophico  uti  novit;  fed  qui  multos,  eofq; 
maximos  calices  exficcavit.  Adeo  mihi  mane  etiamnum 
ebrii  videntur  ex  his  pleriqne :  nonnull i  vero  etiam  tarn 
plane  vinum  olere5  quafi  modo  haufiffent.  Eoq;  fit  ,ut 
quoties  aegrotare  cseperint,  medicos  advocent,  non  qui- 
dem  optimos,  utpote  quos  per  fanitatem  nofeere  nun- 
quam  ftuduerunt :  fed  eos  quos  maxime  familiares  ha- 
bent,  quique  ipfis  maxime  adulantur :  qui  8c  frigidam 
dabunt  fi  bant  pofeent,  8c  lavabunt,  cum  juiTerint,  Sc  n i- 
vem  vinumque  porrigent :  poftremo  quicquid,  jubebi- 
tur,  mancipiorirm  ritn  efficient.  Contra  plane  quam- 
veteres  ill!  medici  QsP'Jculapio  oriundi,  qui  tanquam  du¬ 
ces  militibus,  8c  reges  fubditisj  imperare  aegris  volue- 
'  runt :  nequaquam  vero  Getarnm 3  8c  rTibioruwi  8c  Phry- 
gtirn^  Sc  Tthracnm  emptitiorum  ritu  parere  atque  obfe- 
qui.  Itaque  is  non  qui  melius  artem  caller,  fed  qui 
ackilari  aptius  novit,  magis  in  precio  eft:  huicque  plana 
omnia  perviaq;  funt  •  huic  tedium  fores  patent:  hie 
fcrevi  efficitur  dives,  plurimumque  poteft.  Huic  difei- 
puli  formofi  a  cubiculis,  ubi  jam  fuerint  exoleti,  tra- 
duntur.  Atq- hoc  Thejftlus ille cum  animadvertit,  non 
folum  in  aliis  Rom&  divitibus  affentabaturj  fed  etiam 
artem  tradere  fex  menlibus  fe  promittens^  complures 
difcipulos  brevi  comparavit. 
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mentions  only  Camden,  as  one  who  might 
be  thought  to  defer  ve  this  character ; 
but  difmifTes  him  with  a  very  cold  com¬ 
plement.  It  were  eafy  to  confute  this 
imputation  upon  our  country,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  great  numbers  amongft  our 
felves,  who  have  very  happily  iucceed- 
ed  in  this  way  :  but  I  lhall  not  digrefs 
fo  fa rj  I  will  only  fay,  that  had  this 
Critick  been  converfant  with  our  Li¬ 
ft  acre's  writings,  and  particularly  with 
that  excellent  book,  of  his,  wherein  the 
purity  and  concitriefs  of  flyle  in  the 
Latin  language  ii;  fo  well  taught  and  ex- 

aD  y  O 

plain’d,  he  wou  d  have  alter’d  his  judge¬ 
ment  in  this  point,  and  might  perhaps 
too  have  leatnr  to  write  more  elegant¬ 


ly  himfelf.  The  Author,  whom  he 
publifiies  and  commends,  Buchanan,  had 
a  great  opinion  of  Linacre ;  fo  great, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
fervice  to  learning^; -an  by  tranflatingand 
publilhing  his  And  indeed  it 
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that  he  was  one  of  the  fird,  in  conjun¬ 
ction  with  Collet,  Lilly,  Groom ,  and  La¬ 
timer  (all  which  got  their  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tongue  abroad)  who  reviv’d 
the-learnirig  of  the  ancients  in  this  Ifland. 
Thus  tar  of  Linacre,  as  a  Scholar  and 
a  W riter. 

I  n  his  own  Faculty  he  didinguifh’d 
himfelf  fo  much,  that  toon  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  pitch’d  upon  by  that  wife 
King,  Henry  the  VII,  as  the  fitted;  per- 
fon  to  be  placed  about  Prince  Arthur, 
and  to  take  care  both  of  his  health  and 
his  education  :  he  was  afterwards  made 
fucceffively  Phyfician  to  that  King,  and 
his  fucccffor  Henry  the  VIII,  and  to  the 
Princefs  Mary.  But  if  Inch  favours  of 
the  Court  be  not  always  thought  the 
cleared  proofs  of  perfonal  merit,  we  have 
the  concurrent  tedimony  of  the  mod 
knowing  men,  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  was  one  of  a  great  natural  fagacity, 
and  of  a  difeerning  judgement,  in  his 
own  Profeffion  :  we  have  an  indance 
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of  it  in  the  prognoftick  he  made  con» 
cerning  the  cafe  of  his  friend  Lilly,  where 
he  foretold  his  certain  death,  if  he  fub- 
mitced  to  the  opinion  of  fo me  rafli  per- 
fons,  who  advis’d  him,  and  did  prevail 
with  him,  to  have  a  malignant  Jlrumous 
Tumour  in  his  hip  cut  off.  And  Do¬ 
ctor  Kaye  (better  known  by  the  name 
of  Cairn)  his  great  admirer,  and  for  that 
reafon  among  others,  worthy  himfelf  to 
be  admir’d,  in  the  Monument  he  let  up 
to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man, 
informs  us  particularly,  what  extraor¬ 
dinary  cures  he  perform’d  in  many  cafes, 
which  had  been  thought  defperate.  He 
adds  this  farther  character  (and  that  a 
very  amiable  one)  of  him,  that  he  had 
an  utter  detefhtion  of  every  thing  that 
was  Trickifh  or  Difhonourable ;  that  he 
was  a  moll  faithful  friend ;  and  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  world,  and  by  all 
ranks  of  men,  valued  and  beloved.  And 
indeed  as  he  was  perfectly  skili’d  him¬ 
felf  in  his  own  art,  fo  he  always  Ihew’d 
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a  remarkable  kindnels  for  all  thole,  who 
bent  their  (ladies  that  way  •,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  found,  in  young  Students,  any 
ingenuity,  learning,  modelly,  good 
manners,  and  a  dellre  to  excel,  he  afe 
filled  them  with  his  advice,  his  interell, 
and  his  purfe.  i 

And  to  give  (till  a  llronger  proof 
how  much  he  had  the  good  of  his 
own  Profelfion  and  That  of  the  Pub- 
lick  at  heart,  he  founded  two  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Phyfick  in  Oxford ,  and  one  at 
Cambridge.  Thole  in  the  former  Uni- 
verfity  (one  of  i  %  l.  a  year,  the  other  of 
fix)  were  given  by  the  lurvivor  of  his 
Truftees  Cuthbert  Tonjlall,  the  depriv’d 
Biihop  of  Durham ,  to  Merton  College ; 
and  one  reafon  of  fettling  this  endow¬ 
ment  there  was,  becaufe  more  of  that 
College,  than  of  any.  other,  turn’d  their 
thoughts  and  lludies  to  Phyfck.  The 
Lecturers  are  oblig’d  to  explain  Hippo* 
crates  and  Galen  to  the  young  lludents 
jn  the  Univerfity ;  and  if  there  be  none 
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ill  that  College  capable  of  performing 
this  duty,  proper  perfons  in  any  other 
Society  may  be  chofen  to  read  either  of 
thefe  Lectures.  In  which  donation  he 
gave  a  very  convincing  proof-  of  the 
regard  he  had  both  to  the  Faculty,  which 
he  profefs’d,  and  to  the  Univerfity  where 
he  was  bred. 

But  he  had  (till  further  views  for 
the  advantage  of  our  ProfeJJion  :  he  faw 
in  how  low  a  condition  the  pra&ice  of 
Phyfick  then  was,  that  it  was  moftly  en- 
grofs’d  by  illiterate  Monks  and  Empiricks, 
who  in  an  infamous  manner  impos’d 
upon  the  Publick  •,  the  Bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  for  the  time 
being,  having  the  chief  power  in  ap¬ 
proving  and  admitting  the  Pra&icioners 
in  London,  and  the  reft  of  the  Biiliops 
in  their  feveral  Diocefes.  And  he  found 
that  there  was  no  way  left  of  redrefting 
this  grievance,  but  by  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  men  of  Reputation  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  placing  this  power  of  Licm~ 
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ring  in  more  proper  hands.  Upon  thefe 
motives  he  projected  the  foundation  of 
our  College  j  and  ufing  his  intereft  at 
Court,  particularly  with  that  great  Pa¬ 
triot  and  munificent  Promoter  of  all 
Learning,  Cardinal  Wbolfey,  he  procur’d 
Letters  Patents  from  the  King,  which 
were  confirm’d  by  Parliament,  to  efta- 
blifli  a  corporate  Society  of  Phyficians 
in  this  City  :  by  virtue  of  which  au¬ 
thority,  the  College,  as  a  Corporation, 
now  enjoys  the  (ole  privilege  of  admit¬ 
ting  all  perfons  whatever  to  the  Pra&ice 
of  Phyfick,  as  well  as  that  of  fupervi- 
fing  all  Preemptions.  And  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  declar’d,  that  no  one  fhall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exercife  Phyfick  in  any  of  the 
V iocefes  in  England,  out  of  London,  till 
fuch  time  that  he  be  examin’d  by  the 
Prejtdent  and  three  of  the  Eletfs,  and 
have  letters  teftimonial  from  them  : 
unlefs  he  be  a  Graduate  in  either  Univcr- 
fity,  who,  as  fuch,  by  his  very  Degree, 

lias  a  right  to  Pra&ice  all  over  England, 

except 
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except  within  /even  miles  of  London, with-' 
out  being  oblig’d  to  take  any  Licence 
Jfom  the  Bi/hop.  Thus  hands  this  Aft 
of  Parliament  to  this  day  in  full  force  $ 
and  it  is  to  be  hop’d,  that  it  is,  as  the 
Law  direfts,  oblerv’d  in  every  Diocefe 
accordingly. 

Befidesthis,  he  very  prudently  took 
care,  that  a  power  fhou’d  be  reserv’d  for 
his  Succejfors  to  make  fuch  Statutes  and 
Ordinances  as  they,  from  time  to  time, 
fhou’d  think  mod  expedient  for  the  pub- 
lick  Service :  and  to  do  them  right,  they 
purfued  the  intentions  of  their  Founder 
fo  punftually,  and  have  always  acted 
with  that  regard  to  their  own  dignity, 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  the  honour  of  the  Univerfities, 
that  it  is  a  handing  rule  in  this  Com¬ 
munity,  that  no  one  but  who  has  ta¬ 
ken  a  Doctor's  Degree  in  one  of  them, 
can  be  capable  of  being  chofen  a  Fellow, 
or  of  having  a  fhare  in  the  management 
or  any  affairs  relating  to  the  Society  $ 
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except  he  be  Phyfician  upon  the  Englijh 
JEftablifhment  to  the  Cronjen. 

R  y  other  A£ts,  another  weighty  af¬ 
fair  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Vi f ting  of  Shops,  and  the  In¬ 
flection  of  Medicines  j  a  thing  furely  of 
as  much  confluence  at  lead:  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  as  to  the  Prefcriber.  This  power 
was  indeed  at  firfl  confin’d  to  the  City 
alone.,  there  not  being  perhaps  at  that 
time  any  (hop,  which  fold  Medicines,  in 
the  Suburbs :  but  as  it  has  lately,  by  the 
wifdom  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  been  enlarg’d  and  extended,  fo  it 
has  been  executed  by  the  proper  Officers, 
the  Cenfors,  withfo  much  diligence,  can¬ 
dour,  and  impartiality,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Legiflature  will  think  fit 
to  continue  it  in  the  fame  hands. 

Linacre  was  the  firft  Prefident  of  his 

new-  erected  College,  and  held  that  Office 

for  the  Seven  years  he  liv’d  after  :  the 

aflemblies  were  kept  in  his  own  houfe, 

which  he  left  upon  his  death,  as  a  Le- 

gacy 
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gacy  to  this  Community,  and  which  we 
continue  in  poflfeiTion  of  now.  The 
Wifdom  of  fiich  an  inftiturion  fpeaks  for 
it  felf  His  fcheme,  without  doubt,  was 
not  only  to  create  a  good  underftand- 
ing  and  unanimity  among  his  own  Pro* 
feilion,  which  of  itlelf  was  an  excellent 
thought,  but  to  make  them  more  ufe- 
ful  to  the  publick  :  and  he  imagin’d, 
that  by  feparating  them  from  the  vulgar 
Empiricks,  and  fetting  them  upon  fuch  a 
reputable  foot  of  diftinction,  there  wou’d 
always  arite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
men  liberally  educated,  which  wou’d 
animate  them  in  purfuing  their  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  Nature  of  Difeafes  and  the 
Methods  of  Cure,  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  perhaps  no  Founder  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  his  defigns 
fucceed  more  to  his  wiih  :  this  Society 
has  conftantly  produc’d  one  Sett  of  Men 
after  another,  who  have  done  both  cre¬ 
dit  and  fervice  to  their  country  by  their 
Practice,  and  by  their  Writings:  and 

who- 
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whoever  looks  forward,  cannot  fail  of 
being  pleas’d  with  the  prolpeft  of  a  like 
learned  Succelfion, 
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neficentia&  fcientise  prae- 
ftantia  celeberrimus,  in  medi- 
canclo  fblertiflimus,  magno  ex- 
celloq^  fuit  animo,  opera  felix, 
principibus  fimul  &  imperato- 
ribus  carilfimus,  fummumq^  a- 
pud  eos  honoris  faftigium  confecutus  eft:  quin 
8c  tantas  ab  illis  obtinuit  opes,  quantas  nullus 
medicorum.  Refert  Gfuinwi  interpres,  anno 
centefmo  feptuagejmo  quinto  cum  segrotaffet  Gia¬ 
far ,  Erraflridi  primus  confiliarius,  Barmacenfs\ 
prsecepifle  Erraflridiim  medico  fuo  Bacbtijbua , 
ut  eum  inviferet,  ipliq*  operam  daret  medica- 
retq^  Sc  poft  aliquot  dies,  Gi  afar  inn  dixiffe  Bach~ 
tifiua,  volout  mihi  medicum  aliquem  peritum 
eligas,  quern  beneficiis  afficiam  8c  honore  or- 
nem  *,  Bachtifniam  vero  refpondifte,  filius  meus 
eft  me  ipfo  peritior,  nec  inter  medicos,  qui  illi 
lit  confimilis,  reperitur.  Mihi,  inquit  Giafar , 
ipfum  liftas  velim.  Cumq*,  Gabriele?n  ad  eum 
adduxiffet,  tribus  ei  diebus  eft  medicatus.  Sc 

Giafar  fanitatem  recuperavit  j  unde  eum,  ficut 
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femet  ipfum  dilexit  Giafar ,  nec  poterat  illius 
confuetudine  vel  una  hora  carere  :  adeo  ut  ci- 
bum  Sc  potum  una  fiirml  capcrent  am  bo.  In 
illis  autem  diebus  Errajbidi  concubina,  cum  in¬ 
ter  jadtandum  fe  fuilibus,  manum  fuam  fuftu- 
lij’iet,  remaniit  ilia  extenia,  ita  ut  retrahere  ip- 
fam  nequiret,  cui  cum  rnedici  linimento  Sc  un- 
guentis  adhibendis  nihil  prolicerent,  hrrajhid 
dixit  Giafar o,  jam  adtum  eft  ^  remanfit  hmc 
puella  cum  morbo  fuo.  Refpondit  Giafar,  me* 
dicum  hal>eo  peritiiiimum,  eltq^  Bachtijim&  fi- 
lius,  eum  advocemus  Sc  cum  ipfo  de  ifto  mor¬ 
bo  fermouem  conferamus,  ille  forfitan  aliqua 
ad  ilium  curandum  arte  pollet.  Juliit  ergo  ip- 
fum  ad  fe  adduci  *,  cui  addu&o  quodnam,  in- 
quit  Errajhid ,  eft  nomen  tuum?  Gabriel,  inquit 
ille:  turn  Errafnd,  quid  feis  ex  arte  medica  ? 
Refpondit,  calidum  reddo  frigidum.  Sc  frigi- 
dum  item  calidum  :  ficcum  efticio  humidum, 
Sc  humidum  par  iter  ficrum.  Ridens  Chalifa 
dixit,  hoc  eft  omne,  quo  opus  habetur  in  arte 
medica:  deinde  ftatum  ei  puellce  expofuit^  ft  mi- 
hi,  inquit  Gabriel ,  non  fuccenfebit  ftdelium 
imperator,  eft  mini  ad  earn  fanandam  com- 
mentum.  Quodnam  eft  illud,  inquit,  Erra¬ 
jhid ?  ille,  prodeat,  inquit,  hue  puella  in  om¬ 
nium  confpe&um,  ut  quod  velim  faciam,  turn 
autem  patiaris  me,  nec  fubito  irafearis.  Ju- 
bente  ergo  Errajhid o  prodiit  ilia,  quam  confpi- 
catus  Gabriel  ad  ipfam  accurrit,  8c  inclinato 
capite,  fimbriam  ipiius  prehendit,  quaft  ipfam 
denudaturus  *,  puella  vero  commota  prm  con- 
turbationis  Sc  pudoris  vehementia,  membra 
fua  demittens,  maim  deorfum  extenfa  fimbri¬ 
am  fuam  prehendit.  Gabriel  autem,  fanata 
eft,  inquit,  o  ftdelium  imperator.  Dicente 
ergo  Errajhido  puellm,  extende  dextrorfum  8c 
finiftrorfum  manum  tuam,  cum  feciflet  ilia, 
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miratitt  ipfe  cum  adftantibus  omnibus:  ftatint 
Gabrieli  dari  juifit  quingenties  mi  lie  drachma - 
rum ,  ipfumq*  dilexit  ut  femet  ipfum,  &  omni- 
bus  medicis  pnefedum  conftituit.  Interroga¬ 
tes^  Gabriel  de  morbi  caufa,  refpondit,  profudit 
fe  in  puellas  iftius  membra  inter  venerem  hu¬ 
mor  tenuis  prse  motu  Sc  calorisdiffufione,&  cum 
fubito  a  motu  coitus  quiefceret,  congelatuS  eft 
in  inter iori. parte  nervorum,  adeo  ut  nifi  a  mo¬ 
tu  confimili  folvi  non  poffet :  ufus  fum  ergo 
commento,  quo  dilatato  calore,  folutus  eft  hu¬ 
mor  fupernuus. 

Res  Gabrielis ,  inquit  Ghiimin^  Sc  dignitatis 
gradus  augebantur  indies,  adeo  ut  Errajbidits 
fuis  diceret  familiaribils,  quicunq*  opus  habet 
aliquid  a  me  petere,  de  eo  cum  Gabriele  fermo- 
nem  conferat  ^  quia  quidquid  ille  a  me,  vel 
petierit  vel  exegerit,  ego  fad:urus  fum.  Ipfum 
itaq-,  Duces  omnium  negotiorum  fuorum  caufa 
adibant  *,  8c  ille  magis  ac  magis  in  honore  ha- 
bebatur.  A  quo  certe  operam  dare  rcepit  i>- 
y'afndo  per  annos  quindeclm ,  hie  morbo  in  cor- 
pore  fuo  non  laboravit,  qua  de  caufa  ipfum  in 
oculis  ferebat.  Verum  ultimis  diebus,  cuiii  in 
urbe  Tus  elfet  Erfajtrid ,  in  mofbum,  quo  mor- 
tuus  eft,  incidit,  quo  ingravefeente,  Gabrieli 
dixit,  ail  rion  fanas  me  ?  Hie  refpondit,  fern- 
per  tibi  ciborum  commiftionem  prohibebatn^ 
Temper  tibi  inculcabam  ut  venere  minus  Ute- 
reris  8c  j am  jam  rogavi  Te,  ut  in  patriam  tuam 
redires,  ibi  enimaer  temperamento  tuo  accom- 
modatior  eft,  8c  tamen  coiifilium  me  inn  non 
admittis^  morbus  vero  iftegravilfimus  eft,fpero 
fore  ut  deus  tibi  largiatur  fanitatem.  Tunt 
'  Errajhidus  in  carcerem  conjici  Gabrielem  juliit 
Cum  autem  narratum  illi  effet  reperiri  in  Per* 
fa  epifeopum  quendam  artis  medicine  callen- 
tiffimtun,  mifit  qui  eum  accerferent  j  accelht 
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ilk  Sc  vifo  ErraJIndo ,  illi  dixit  qui  tibi  medi¬ 
ums  eft  millam  habet  notitiam^  quodquidem 
didum  odium  in  Gabriele m  auxit,  eumq^  raa* 
gis  alienum  reddidit  At  vero  El  Fail  Ebn 
Err  Mi  cum  profequeretur  amore  Gabrielem^ 
animadvert  it  mendacemefte  epifeopum,  velleq- 
forum,  ut  did  fo let,  fervefacere,  live  phalera- 
tis  di&is  homines  ducere,  fua  venditandi  can- 
fa,  8c  quantum  inter  utrumq^  interefiet  diferi- 
xninis,  optime  cognovit  Interea  morbus  Er- 
rajbidi  in  grave  fee  bat,  augebaturq*  medicante 
licet  epifeopo,  &  tamen  dicabat  ei,  tu  es  fani- 
ta-ti  proximus,  deinde  addidit,  ifte  morbus  to- 
tus  quantus  eft,  oritur  ab  errore  Gabrielis:  qua 
propter  juliit  Errajbid  toll i  e  medio  Gabrielem $ 
verum  El-Fadhl  juffum  noluit  admittere,  ut 
pote  de  ipfius  vita  defperavit  *  Gabrielem  itaq* 
in  vita  fuperftitem  fervavit  Paucis  poft  die- 
bus  e  vita  exceiiit  ErraJInd ,  Sc  El-Fadbhis  dolore 
colico  gravilfimo  fuit  oorreptus,  adeo  ut  de  ip¬ 
fius  fialute  defperarent  medici,  Gabriele  vero 
benigne  ei  ac  folerter  medicante,  fanatus  eft  : 
magis  igitur  magifq*,  ipfum  amavit,  atq*,  admi¬ 
ral  lis  elk 

In  quit  idem  <Jh&hmn7  roortuo  ErraJIndo 
eiq-,  iiiftedto  Rl~Emhio7  ad  quem  cum  acceiiillet 
Gabriel ,  perhuma niter  ac  honorifice  ab  eo  ex- 
ceptus  fuit,  conceilis  illi  magnis  opibus.  Immo 
plus  quam  pater  ipfius  ei  dabat,  nec  cibum  po- 
tumve  nifi  illi  us  permifiu  fmnebat  El- Emin. 
Sed  poft  ea  qnce  Emhinm  inter  Sc  Elmamumm 
accidere  Sc  gefta  funt,  fummam  rerum  adept  us 
Elmam-nv ,  ad  Hafannm  Bert  Sahl7  cum  vicem  ip¬ 
fius  in  Aula  fupleret,  feripfit,  ut  Gabrielem  ap- 
prehenderet,  eumq-,  in  carcerem  conjiceret,  eo 
qued,  mortuo  ErraJIndo  ipfius  patre,  ad  ipfum 
tendere  neglexerit,  Sc  fratrem  fuum  El-Emi - 
mim  adiverit  ^  quod  Sc  fecit  El-Hajfan.  Anno 
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JUitem  i nee nte Jim o  fecund o  gravi  morbo  labo- 
ravit  ipfe'  El-Ha  f[av?  medicantibus  ei  medicis 
Sc  nihil  proficient  ibus,  Gabrielem  e  cuftodia 
eduxit  5  hie  paucis  enm  diebus  fanitati  refti- 
iuit,,  Datis  itaq$  illi  clam  mill  t  is  pecuniis,  ad 
Mammiim  fcripfit  de  morbo  fno,  Sc  quomodo 
valetudinem  opera  Gabrielis  recti peraverit,  corn 
certiorem  faciens,  Sc  pro  illius  negotio  depre- 
eans.  El-Mamnn  fe  illi  condonaturum  refpon- 
dit.  Anno,  inquit  fjjtimtmy  duceniefimo  quivtoy 
cum  in  aulam  ingreffus  effet  El-Mammt7  Ga¬ 
brielem  domi  fuse  detlneri  nec  dari  ei  famulos 
aut  exeundi  facultatem  jullit,  mifitq*  qui  a c- 
cerferent  Michctelem  medicum  Gabrielis  gene- 
rum,  quern  in  ipfius  loco  conftituit,  Sc  fummo 
honore,  ut  Gabrieli  sgre  facerel,  complexes 
eft. 

Anno,  inquit  fh.thtuny  dncentejtmo  dec  i  mo 
gravi  morbo  laboravit  El-Mamnn ,  ad  eum  me- 
dendi  caufa  accefferunt  medici,  ipfe  vero  cum 
nihilo  melius  fe  haberet,  Michael i  dixit,  reme¬ 
dia,  quae  tu  mihi  das  malum  augent  ,  congrega 
igitur  medicos,  8c  a b  ipfis  confilium  circa  mor- 
bum  meum  petito:  turn  Ifa  ipfius  frater,  o  im- 
perator  fidelium,  inquit,  adefto  Gabriel ,  quia 
ille  temperamenta  noftra  ab  ineunte  adolefcen- 
tia  novit  $  at  ipfe  non  curavit  dicta  illius  au- 
dire,  8c  Abu-1  jaac  Joamiem  Jiliitm  Mejf  ue  accer- 
fivit  •  quern  Michael  ipfius  medicus  repellens 
obtredtando  petivit  dictis  conviciatufq^  eft, 
Porro  viribus  Mamuni  deficientibus  nec  ampli- 
us  remedia  admittentibus,  Gabrielem  ipfi  in 
memoriam  revocarunt  *,  ipfum  igitur  adeffe  juf* 
fit,  qui,  cum  acceilit,  omnem  medicandi  ratio- 
nem  immutavit  •,  ac  unum  poft  diem  imminn- 
tus  fait  Mamuvi  morbus  8c  tres dies  poftea redte 
fe  habuit,  ita  ut  brevi  in  priftinam  reftitutus 

fuerit  fanit^tem,  Sc  ipfi  cibum  8c  pot  inn  VJl'* 
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mifit  Gabriel  ^  quod  Sc  ille  fecit,  Ac  turn  If  a 
ipfius  fratre  dicente,  ejufmodi  vir  cui  non  eft 
par,  annon  debet  honore  affici?  Juliit  ergo  tl- 
Mamun  Gabrieli  dari  viillies  aurcorum  millia ,  8c 
men  fur  arum  tritici  mille ,  ipfiq^  omnia  qua?  ab  eo 
vi  abftulerat  five  pecunias  five  praediareftituit ; 
atq^  ipfum  majori,  quam  ipfius  pater,  in  ho¬ 
nore  habuit. 

Narrat  Jofephus Abrabami  filius,  diq  quo- 
dam,  inquit, mentis  Julii  ingrefTus  fum  domum 
Gabrielis ,  qua?  in  bippodromo  fita  eft,  Sc  ecce 
coram  eo  menfa,  fuper  quam  appofiti  erant  plu- 
mipedes  avium  pulli  majores  pipere  conditi  *, 
ipfe  comedens  rogavit  me,  ut  una  fimul  cum 
ipfo  comederem ;  quomodo,  inquam  ego  de  iftis 
comedam  hac  anni  tempeftate,  &  hac  mea  ju- 
\7enili  aetate  ?  Turn  ille  quid,  inquit,  exifti^ 
mas  efte  ciborum  abftinentiam  ?  Refpondi,  eft 
fibi  a  gravibus  cibis  cavere.  Erras,  inquit,  non 
eft  id,  quod  dicis,  ciborum  abftinentja,  dix^ 
itq^  neminem  novi  five  nobilem  five  plebei- 
mn  five  fenem  five  juvenem  eo  perveniffe, 
ut  per  totam  aetatem  fuam,  a  qualicunq^  ab- 
ftineret  alimento,  pifi  aut  illud  horrori  ha- 
beat,  aut  fuus  non  cupiat  appetitus.  Quia 
homo  quidem  per  aetatem  fuam  a  vefcendocibo 
pliquo  diutiffime  abfti net,  deinde  alterius  ob- 
fonii  defedtu,  necellitate  prefliis  ad  eundem  o> 
medendum  adigitur  ^  vel  propter  aliquem  mom 
bum  curandum,  vel  ut  sgrotutn  domi  fua?  j acen- 
tern  adjuvet,  eiq^  pro? eat  exemplo  ad  eundena 
comedendum  ^  vel  amici  gratia  qui  ipfum  ad 
id  ad  jurat,  vel  deniq*,  vel  propter  appetitum 
ipfi  recens  obortum*  Qiiandp  autem  comedit 
jllud  a  quo  diutiflime  abftipuerat,  id  non  red- 
pit  illius  natura,  repugnatq^  quin  Sc  illud  creat 
in  toto  illius  corpore  morbum  magnum,  immo 
non  nunquam  ipfum  cnecat,  Melius  ergo  8$ 
;  ;  ,  N  -  1  inagis 


magis  convenit  corporibns,  ut  cibis  omnibus 
afluefiant  gravibus,  ut  illis  confuefcant*,  &  co 
medatur  de  iis  fingulis  diebus  exigumn  quid, 
nec  uno  eoclemq*  die  graves  cibi  duo  /iron]  cc- 
medi  debent.  Cum  vero  homo  aliquid  de  iis 
comederit,  fi  poftea  admultum  de  iis  comeden- 
dum  a  dad  us  fuerit,  ab  hoc  non  refugit  natura, 
Etenim  videmus  refolventia  remedia,  fi  quis 
frequentius  iis  ufus  fuerit,atq-,  corpus  illis  con- 
fueverit,  eorum  imminui  effedum  Sc  nullate- 
nus  refolvere.  Videmus  etiam  Andalujios,  qui 
cum  velint  folvere  naturam  ej  us,  qui  Sc  am  mo - 
ve a  frequentius  fuerit  ufus,  illi,  ad  emollefcen- 
dam  naturam,  pondus  trium  drachmarnm  prs7- 
fcribunt,  cum  in  patria  noftra  di  iridium  drach¬ 
ma,  fufficiens  fit  quantitas.  Quod  ft  remediis 
ita  confuefcant  corpora,  ut  illorum  impediant 
effedum  $  fimiliter  Sc  magis  adhuc  alimentis 
confuefcant  quantumvis  gravibus,  Hunc,  in- 
quit  JoJephus,  fermonem  Bacbtijhita  Gabrielis  fi- 
lio  cum  retuliffem,  rogavit  me,  ut  ilium  ipfi 
didarem,  euinq*,  manu  fua  exaravit. 

Ait  idem  Jofephus,  retulitmihi  Salomon  Cho- 
rafenjis  Rajhidi fervus*,  diequodam,  inquit,  cum 
ftarem  prope  caput  Rajhidi  in  mhe  Hira  dum  ci« 
bum  fumebat  meridianum,  Sc  ecce  ingrelfus  eft 
ad  eum  Aonn  El-Ebadi  Elgiavhari,  difcum  mani- 
bus  portans  in  quo  erat  pifcis  butyro  conditus, 
adjedo  farto  quod  ipfe  accommodaverat.  Vo- 
luit  ita  q^  ErraJInd  de  illo  pi  fee  comedere  ^  at 
impedivit  eum  Gabriel ,  niduq-  oculi  Pnefedo 
menfe  indicavit,  ut  ilium  auferret  •,  qua  de  re 
monitus  fuit  ErraJInd .  Sublata  menfa  Sc  lotis 
manibus,  difeeliit  ab  eo  Gabriel  *,  turn  prascepit 
mihi  Errajhid ,  ut  ipfum  infequerer,  memet  ip- 
fum  occultans,  Sc  quid  fadurus  effet  explora- 
fem,  ipfiq*,  referrem  5  quod  &  feci,  exiftimans 
me  ipfum  occultafle,  fed  ita  libi  cavit  Gabriel 


ut  me  deprehenderit.  Abiit  ergodomum  Aonni, 
Sc  juilit  cibum  fibi  afferri.  Siftiterunt  ilii  pif- 
cem  eundem,  turn  tria  pocula  argentea  afterri 
curavit,  Sc  pofita  in  unoquoquc  pifcis  parti** 
cula  vinum  Trabedenfe  purum  in  uno  eorum 
fuper  pifcem  infudit,  dicens  hie  eft  Gabrielis 
cibus.  In  altero  aquam  nive  permiftam  infu¬ 
dit,  dicens  hie  eft  imperatoris  cibus,  quando  non 
mifeet  pifcem  cum  aliquo  alio  cibo.  In  tertio 
frufta  carnis  variorum  generum  ex  columbis, 
earnibus  toftis,  dulciariis  Sc  olenbus,  impofuit, 
affufa  frigida,  nive  permixta,  dicens  hoc  eft 
cibus  imperatoris  fidelium,  quando  mifeet  pit 
cem  cum  aliquo  alio.  Sc  tollens  pocula  ad  eu- 
nu  chum  men  fie  attulit  ^  hsec,  inquit,  ferva,  do¬ 
nee  expergefiat  imperator  e  fomno  meridiano. 
Deinde  ad  pifcem  accelfit  &  deeo,  donee diften- 
tus  fuerit  ufque  ad  coftas,  comedit.  Sc  quotiei- 
cunq*,  fit i  premebatur,  iibi  poculum  meri  af¬ 
ferri  jubebat,  bibebatq-,  poftea  dormitum  abiit. 
Expergefadtus  e  fomno  ErraJInd  mevocavit  in¬ 
terrogans  quid,  inquit,  notitise  habes  de  fac¬ 
to  Gabrielis  :  an  aliquid  de  pifee  comederit 
vel  non?  Eum  de  tota  re  feci  certiorem.  Tri¬ 
bus  igitur  poculis  fibi  allatis  ac  detedtis,  corn- 
pent,  illam  pifcis  partem,  fuper  quam  vinum 
affuaerat  Gabriel ,  valde  comminutam  efle  *, 
illam  vero  fuper  quam  frigidam  nive  mixtam 
addiderat,  duplo  quam  fuerat  prius  majorem 
evafiffe:  illam  demum  qua3  cum  carnibus  in  po- 
culo  mixta  fuerat,  odorem  fuum  amiiifle,maxi- 
manKg  illi  lenitatem  obtigifle.  Turn  Errajbid 
quhiquies  viille  denariorum,  five  aureorum  ad 
Gabrielem  deferri  juilit,  dicens,  quis  me  amoris, 
quo  virum  ejufmodi  profequor,  accufare  poteft, 
qui  tam  bene  me  regit  tantamq*,  mei  curam  ha- 
bet?  aureos  ut  ille  acciperet,  diligenter  ftu- 
duit. 


Refert  Ifaacns  Rohae  rifts  a b  Ja  filio  Maffe7 
quod  Joannes  filins  Mejfue  ipfum  certiorem  fe- 
ccrit  Errajhidnm  e  facra  perigrinatione  Mec¬ 
cano  reducem,  Gabrieli  dixiffe,  an  fcis,  inquit 
o  Gabriel ,  qualis  fit  tuus  apud  me  dignitatis  gra- 
dus  >  Hunc  relpondiffe  quo  modo  domine  mi, 
id  nefcio 5  ac  addidi fie  Errajhidnm,  multas,  in¬ 
quit,  caufa  tui  ad  deum  fudi  preces,  in  eo  qui- 
dem  loco,  ubi  facra  fefti  Meccani  celebrari  lb- 
lent*,  turn  ad  Hajhimenfes  viros  converfum  dix- 
life,  forte,  inquit,  hxc  mea  ad  ipfum  oratio 
minus  vobis  probatur?  illos  refpondilfe,  at  ille, 
inquiunt,  eft  in  clientelam  prophet#,  receptus .  Ita 
fane  inquit,  verum  redus  corporis  mei  habitus 
fiat  per  ipfum  &  bonus  Mitffulmanonim  flatus 
pendet  a  me,  bonus  ergo  illorum  flatus  eft  per 
ipfum  Sc  per  durationem  ipfius  vitce.  Refpon- 
derunt  rede  dixifti,  o  fdelium  imperator. 

Refert  Jofephus  Abrabami  aftronomi  fili- 
us,  qui  alias  Ebn-Eddahl  dicitur,  habebat,  in¬ 
quit,  mater  Gafari  Abil-Faehli  filia  confeffum 
in  pallatio  If  a  filii  Ali,  quod  ipfemet  inhabi- 
tabat  •,  in  illo  loco  nonnifi  aftronomi  Sc  medici 
fedebant  *,  ilia  nunquam  de  ullo  morbo  apurl 
aliquem  medicum  conquerebatur,  donee  adef* 
fent  omnes  artis  profeftores,  &  ibi  ftarent, donee 
ipfa  federet:  porro  ea  in  alterutro  fedebat  loco, 
ant  prope  feneftram  reticulatam,  quae  eft  fuper 
officinam  magnam  e  regione  feneftrse  Sc  oftii 
primi  aula?,  aut  prope  januam  minorem,  qua? 
eft  e  regione  aedium  facrarum  auhe.  Aftrono¬ 
mi  vero  Sc  medici  fedebant  extra  locum, in  quo 
ilia  fedebat,  turn  ipfa  de  eo  quod  fentiebat,que- 
rebatur.  Medici  difputabant  inter  fe,  donee  ad 
eandem  fententiam  venirent  circa  morbum  Sc 
medendi  rationemu  his  inter  fe  diftentientibus, 
controverfiam  dirimebant  aftronomi,  Sc  ei,  qui 
in  ipforum  fententia,  rera  acu  t^tigerit,  £ dem 
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habendam  cflc  pronunciabant.  Deinde  mater 
Oafari  aftronomos  de  tempore  ad  medicandum 
idoneo  rogabat.  Hi  etiam,  ni  in  eandem  con- 
fpirent  fententiam,  redarguuntur,  8c  medici 
opiniones  eorum  perpendunt,  8c  id  quod  exigit 
recta  ratio,  judicant.  Conquerente  ilia  de  mor- 
bo  quod  fi  bi  in  ultimo  itinere,  facrs  peregri- 
nationis  religionis  caufa  fufcepto  contigerat  *, 
medicos  inter  convenit  de  fanguinis  e  crure  il- 
lius  detradtione  cucurbitarum  ope.  Aftronc- 
rni  quoq*,  diem,  quo  illi  cucurbits  admoveri  pofc 
fent,  elegerunt.  At  tunc  temporis  erant  dies 
efuriales  five  jejunium  menfis  Ramadban  %  nec 
nifi  fub  finem  diei  poterant  illi  applicari  cu¬ 
curbits.  Inter  aftronomos  qui  difTenferunt  fu- 
ere  El-Ha  jfany  filius  Mahomedis  Ettujji ,  &  Et- 
tambri  didtus  El-Abahiy  8c  Omar  Ebn  El-Phar- 
ban  Tabrievjis ,  8c  Shoaib ,  Jud&its. 

In  quit  Jofephus ,  Abrabajni  filius,  cum  im- 
pedimentum  aliquod  aut  morbus  Lababo  acci- 
debat,  illius  vicem  fupplebam  •  illi  igitur  con- 
feffui  in  ejus  loco  interfui,  in  quo  agebatur  de 
eligendo  tempore  matri  Gafari  cucurbitas  ap- 
plicandi  *,  ibique  filium  Davidis  filii  Serapiovis 
juvenem,  qui  nondum  yiginti  annos  statis  at- 
tigifte  videbatur,  inveni.  JufTerat  enim  Gia - 
fari  mater,  ipfum,  ut  in  tali  confefTu  erudire- 
tur,  accerfiri  *,  nam  in  mandatis  dederat  omni¬ 
bus,  qui  ad  ipfam  accedebant  medicis,  ut  doc- 
trina  eum  inftituerent,  eiq^  auxiliares  manus 
afferrentddq-  ob  earn  qiiam  de  eo  gerebat  curam, 
habita  illius  parentis,  qui  ipfi  operam  dederat, 
dignitatis  ratione;  inyeni,  inquam,  ipfum, cum 
monaco  quodam  medico,  de  civibus  El-Ahwaz 
f  qui  juftus  fuerat  adeffe  illo  die  in  aula]  difpu- 
tantem  circa  potionem  aqua?,  cum  quis  e  fom- 
po  expergefit,  ac  dicente  filio  Davidis ,  nemi- 
nem  video  ftultiorem  $o?  qui  cum  de  fomno  ex- 
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pergefadus  fuerit,  aquam  bibit,  acceffit  G  air  hi 
8c  in  confeffum  ingreffus,  non  deliit  dicere,  il¬ 
ium  eo,  perdeum  ftultiorem,  cujus  in  hepate 
accenditur  ignis,  nec  ilium  extinguit,  deinde 
petiit  quis  eftet  ille,  qui,  fermonem,  quern  au- 
dierat,  protulerit  ?  Refponderunt  ei,  effe  Da- 
vidis  filium.  Eum  itaq^  duriter  corripuit  gra- 
viterq^exprobravit,  ipfi  dieens  vah!  Pater  tuns 
in  arte  medica  primas  tenuit  Sc  tu  tamen  ita  lo- 
queris  ut  audivi!  Refpondit  adolefcens,  quafi 
vero  tu  [honoret  te  deus]  permittis,  ut  bibatur 
aqua  nodu,  cum  quis  e  fomno  expergefit?  Re-^ 
fpondit  Gabriel,  quantum  ad  eum  qui  calido  fie- 
coq^  prsditus  fit  ftomacho,  8c  ad  eum  qui  in 
ccena  cibum  aliquum  falfum  comederit,  his  du? 
obus  aquam  bibere  permitto  :  illam  vero  inhi- 
beo  ei,  qui  humidum  habet  ftomachum,  8c  iis 
qui  falfa  abundant  pituita.  Omnes  itaq$  con- 
ticuerunt  excepto  me,  o  Abn-Ja ,  inquam  ego, 
unum  adhuc  reftat  ^  quod  nam,  ait  ille?  Ref- 
pondi,  fi  ille  qui  fiti  laborat,  medicinam  ;eque 
ac  tu  intelligeret,  fitim  fuam  an  ab  amaro  ali- 
quo,  an  a  falfa  pituita  fit  orta  dignofeeret. 
Turn  ille  ridens  mihi  dixit,  quando  fiti  urgeris 
nodu,  pedem  tuum  ex  toralio  deducito  8c  pau- 
lulum  aquee  bibito,  fi  augeatur  fitis,  ilia  a  ca- 
lore  aut  a  cibo  fuper  quo  bibere  neceffe  eft,  tunc 
bibe,  fi  vero  fitis  non  nihil  imminuatur  a  bi- 
benda  aqua  abftineto,  nam  fitis  turn  a  pituita 
falfa  exoritur. 

Interrogatus  Gabriel  ab  Abu-Ifaac  de 
morbo  qui  W'erfiKin  appellatur  ^  refpondit  no¬ 
men  hoc  Per  fa  compofuerunt  e  duabus  vocibus, 
fradionis  videlicet  8c  pedoris,  nam  in  puriori 
fermone  Per f arum,  nomen  pectoris  eft  //  cr  quod 
vulgo  Ber  dicitur,  nomen  autem  fradionis  Ef- 
Kin  fi  ambs  voces  una  conjungantur  efheiunt 

JFerfeKin ,  i.  e.  morbus  ille  in  quo  pedusne- 
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ceflario  frangitur,  qui  quidem  ft  in  aliquo  fir- 
met  ur  ex  illo  non  aflurget,  Sc  is  qui  ex  illoeva- 
dit,  ne  recrudefcat  morbus  annuo  fpatio  veren- 
dum  eft,  nifi  tempore  morbi  vel  poftea  vomi- 
tusfanguinis,quemexpellit  natura  per  nares  aut 
inferne,copiofe  accidat,tunc  falus  fperanda  eft. 
Turn  Abit-Ifaac  admirantis  in  morem  quid,  in¬ 
quit,  annuo  fpatio  !  Ita  fane  refpondit  Gabriel , 
pro  te  peream,  Sc  eft  alius  morbus  quern  parvi 
pendunt  homines  nempe  El-Hash  a  feu  morbil- 
lorum  *,  ego  quidem,  pro  eo  qui  illo  tentatur,  ne 
recrudefcat  per  annum  timeo,  nift  poft  illos 
contingat  ei  alvi  folutio,  Sc  tanta  in  copia  de- 
jiciat,  ut  parum  abftt  ab  exitio-,  horum  alteru- 
trum  II  eveniat,  defino  metuere. 

In  quit  JoJephus ,  intravit  Gabriel  ad  Abit- 
Ifaac  poft  morbum,  quo  afflidlus  fuerat.  Sc  jam 
ip  ft,  ut  craft  ores  ederet  carnes  permiflum  fuit, 
cum  ad  menfam  confediftet  appofuerunt  coram 
eo  cibum  Kcjh  Kie  •  acille  jullit  difcumauferri* 
rogante  me  caufam  $  refpondit  nunquam,  ait, 
ulli  Chalifa,  qui  vel  uno  die  febri  laboraverat, 
ut  edulium  KeJ!)  Kie  per  annum  integrum  ede¬ 
ret,  permifi.  Turn  Abu-Ifaac,  utrum  duorum, 
inquit,  KeJbKontm ,  fignificare  vis,  an  illud 
cum  ladle  pinfum  vel  fine  ladle.  Refpondit 
Gabriel  non  permifi  efum  illius,  quod  fine  ladle 
confedlum  fuit  per  anni  fpatium,  immo  etiam 
jnxta  regulas  artis,  nec  debet  permitti  efum 
Kejb  Ki  ladle  fubactum  nifi  poft  finitos  tres  an- 
nos. 

Refert  Maim  un  Ben  Ha  run  accepiffe  fe  a 
Soaido  Ifaaci  filio  qui  8c  ChriJUanus  fuit,  mihi, 
inquit,  Gabriel  Ben  BatfiJInia  narravit,  eram, 
ait  ille,  cum  Errajhido  in  quodam  loco  Raquct 
didlo.  Sc  erant  una  fimul  duoiplius  fllii  El-May 
pi un  Sc  Mohammad  El- Emin,  erat  autem  ipfe  ho¬ 
mo  pinguis  edax  Sc  bibacililums,  c^ic  quodam 
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cum  res  commiftas  ediffet,  latiinam  ingreffus 
deliquium  paffus  eft,  eo  inde  dedudo  ita  inva- 
luit  deliquium  lit  de  illius  obitu  non  dubitare- 
tur,ipfius  nutu  me  vocarunt,acceili&  cum  arte- 
riam  tetigiflem  pulfum  latentem  inveni.  Ali¬ 
quot  veroantehacdies,derepletione&de  corici- 
tato  fanguinis  motu  conqueftus  erat:  dixi  itaq^ 
illis  eumeffe  moriturum  redamq- rationem  fua- 
clere,  ut  protinus  illi  admoveantur  cucurbitu- 
lx:  ipfo  confentiente  chirurgum  accerfiri  cu- 
raverunt  $  turn  prascepi  ut  ipfum  federe  face- 
rent  :  appofitis  ei  cucurbitulis  illifq*  fudis,  lo¬ 
cum  jam  rubrum  evafifTe  deprehendi :  bono 
itaq^fui  animo  cognoviq*,  eum  in  vivis  futurum, 
turn  chirurgo  incide,  inquam,  fiffura,  atq*,  eo 
incidente  fanguis  miftus  fuit,  unde  ego  proft 
tratus  deo  gratias  egi,  Sc  prout  fanguis  emitte- 
batur  ipfe  caput  movebat  fuum,  Sc  illius  color 
Illucebat,  adeo  ut  loquutus  fit,  dicens  ubi  ego 
fum  ?  animum  illi  addidimus,  8c  in  cibum  pec¬ 
tus  galling  8c  potui  vinumdedimus,necceflavi- 
Hius  odores  fuaves  olfaciendo  illi  dare  Sc  aroma- 
ta  in  ejus  nares  indere,  donee  redierint  illius 
vires,  8c  intrarent  ad  ipfum  homines  8c  largi- 
tus  eft  illi  deus  fanitatem. 

Aliquot  poft  dies,  excubiarum,  five  cuft 
todum  ftipatorum  corporis  prasfedum  advoca- 
vit,  interrogavitq-,  de  proventu,  quern  fingulis 
annis  percipiebat,  ac  ille  fignificavit  ipfi,  fu¬ 
um  annuum  ftipendium  effe  treemiorum  ?niUi- 
iiTn  feftertiorum  five  draebrnarzm.  Idem  a  due- 
tore  ordinis  five  duce  cohortis  militum  quirfft 
vit,  qui  dixit  illi  effe  illud  quinquies  centum 
inillta  $  ab  eunucho  fuo  idem  percontatus  eft, 
qui  refpondit  illud  effe  willies  vnlkdrachmarum  * 
turn  Gabrieli  dixit,  jus  tuum  tibi  minime  tii- 
buimus  quando  quidem  proventus  horum,  ftu 
ab  howinibus,  ut  ipfi  dicunt,  me  euftodiunt. 
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majores  fint  tuis,  qui  me  a  morbis  ac  infirmp 
tatibus  cuftodis.  Juiiit  itaq^  ut  mihi  aihgnetur 
proventus  miUies  mille  drachmartim .  At  ego  dixi 
ipfi,  o  domine  mi,  ego  non  indigeo  penfioni- 
bus,  verum  mihi  largiaris  unde  poffim  villas 
pagofve  emere-  quod  Sc  fecit:  atq^ego  iis,  quas 
mihi  dedit  pecuniis,  villas  in  poffeihonem  emi 
proventus  millies  millium  drachmanim. 

In  quit  Jofephus  Abrabami  filius,  narravit 
mihi  Abu  Ijaac  Mohdi  filius,  cum  populus  Ga¬ 
brielis  domum  diripuiflet,  lub  imperio  Maho - 
metis  El-Emin ,  ilium  ad  fe  confugifle  8c  fecurrx 
hofpitio  exceptum,  ab  iis,  qui  ipfum  interfi- 
cere  volebant,  defendilfe  :  at  videbam,  inquit 
Abu-Ifaac ,  turpem  in  Gabriele  impatientiam 
nimiumq^ob  jaduram  opum  fuarum  moerorem 
atq-,  8c  moeftitiam  praeter  modum,  adeo  ut  noil 
exiftimem  ullum  mortalium  tantum  tinquam 
doluifie  ac  a?gre  tuliife  opum  jaduram,  quan¬ 
tum  Gabrielem .  Quando  autem  tumultuata  eft 
feda  Elmebidatu  Sc  prodierunt  hoftili  animo  in 
Bajfra  Sc  in  Abwaz ,  venit  ad  me  fumma  per- 
fufus  lcetitia,  tanquam  centies  mi  He  dracbmariim 
accepifTet  :  video,  inquam,  Aba-Ifa  lastum  ? 
Refpondit  fie  fane  :  turn  ego  caufam  tantas  \x - 
titiae  rogavi  :  pervaferunt,  inquit,  El-Alame 
meas  villas  in  eafq-,  immiferunt  ignem.  Quam 
mira,  inquam  ego,  tua  agendi  ratio  !  quando 
populus  opum  tuarum  partem  diripuit  ita  moe- 
rore  afficiebaris  ut  parum  abeffet  quin  animam 
effiares  Sc  jam  capiunt  El-Alame  omnia  pe* 
nitus  quse  pollides,  Sc  tu  tamen  hanc  pras  te  fers 
laetitiam  >  Refpondit,  impatientia  mea  inde 
erat,  quod  opibus  in  fomnio  donatus  fuerinp  at 
fum  fpoliatus  tempore  glories  me^e  ac  dignita¬ 
tis-,  &  prodidit  me  qui  pnefidio  mihi  elle  tene- 
batur  ^  nec  grave  accidit  mihi  quod  El-Alame 
feceruntj  irrito  enim  conatu,  bona  viri  fimilis 
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mei,  qui  fub  duobus  imperils  opibus  iifdem 
lemper  afflueref,  confumunt.  Et  ni  feciffent, 
quod  fecerunt  [quamquam  debebant,  ut  pote 
confcii  integritatis  animi  mei  erga  dominos 
meos,  quos  deus  fuis  cumulavit  bonis]  in  man¬ 
dates  dare  ut  falva  remanerent  pradia  mea,  8c 
parceretur  meis  adminiftra  tori  bus*,  nifeciflent,- 
inquam,  di&uri  fuiffent,  Gabriel  noftri  fempef 
eft  ftudiofus,  quam  diu  imperium  dominorum 
ipfius  durat,  opibus  fuis  de  nobis  bene  meretur, 
&  nuncia  dominorum  fuorum  ad  nos  curat  per- 
ferri  •  atq^  turn  fama  harum  rerum  ad  impera- 
torem  allata  fuerit,  meq*,  de  medio  fublaturus 
fuiffet  •  latitia  ergo  afhicior,  quod  vilbe  mes 
dint  diruta?,  8c  ego  dim  incolumis. 

In  quit  Jofephus ,  narravzt  mihi  Farah ,  dic- 
tus  Abb  a- Khar  afar,  fervus  ac  familiaris  Salchi 
Ben  Errajhid ,  fummam,  inquit,  rerum  admi- 
niftrat  herus  meus  Bajfra ,  8c  praffe&us  ipfius  in 
ea  erat  Abu-Errazi ,  cum  autem  sdificium  do- 
mus  fu£,  qu^e  in  hippodromo  fita  eft,  reftaurare 
vellet  Gabriel ,  herum  meum  rogavit,  ut  daret 
ipfi  inmunus  quin  gent  as  trabes  ex  lignoarboris 
platani  indict  [fingula  autem  trabs  aureis  tunc 
vaeniit  tredecim.]  Meus  vero  herus  multam 
pecuniarumeffe  lummam  exiftimans  refpondit, 
quingentas  non,  at  fcribam  ad  Abi-Errazi,  ut 
ducentas  tibi  adferri  trabes  curet*,  non  opus  ha- 
beo,  inquit,  Gabriel  ducentis.  Turn  hero  dixi 
meo,  opinor  equidem  aliquid  in  perniciem  tu- 
am  Gabrielem  effe  moliturum.  Ill.e  vero  refpon¬ 
dit,  Gabriel  eft  mihi  quacunq^  vili  re  defpica- 
bilior  ^  quid  >  ego  potionem  medicam  ab  eo 
non  accipiam,  nec  cum,  ut  me  curet,  rogabo. 
Aliquandiu  poft  poft  herus  meus  voluit  im- 
peratorem  invifere,  completo  per  adventum 
Mam  uni  confeffu,  video,  inquit  Gabriel ,  vul- 

tutn  tuum,  o  princeps  fidelium,  effe  immuta- 
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turn,  deinde  afTurgens  acceflit  ad  ipfum  Sc  arte- 
riam  contredlavit,  dixitq^  bibat  imperator  fide- 
lium  Oxymel,  differatq^  prandium,  donee  feien- 
tia  aflequamur  quid  rei  fit.  Fecit  itaq^,  El-Ma- 
mun  prout  indicavit  ipfi  Gabriel.  Poftea  capit 
arteriam  identidem  palpare,  nec  quidquam 
mali  fentiebat.  Illico  Gabrielis  fervi  ingrelli 
funt,  manibus  ferentes  ofiiilam  pan  is  Sc  una  fi- 
mul  fercula  ciborum  ex  citrinis  cucurbitis  8c 
viridibus  phafeolis  minoribus  Sc  fimilibus  re¬ 
bus  confedtorum.  Non  mihi  probat ur,  inquit 
Gabriel ,  quod  fidelium  imperator  quidquam  ex 
animalium  carnibus  hodie  comedat,  ex  his  igi- 
<ur  cibis  velit  comedere.  Ille  itaq-  fumpto  ci- 
bo  dormitum  abiit,  eoq^  expergefadto  a  meri- 
dianoComno  Gabriel dixit, o  imperator  fidelium, 
odor  vini  calorem  auget,  audtor  tibi  fum,  ut  in 
fecefiiim  tete  recipias :  difeeilit  ergo  El-Mamun 
8c  non  multo  poft,  omnia  fieri  mei  ftipendia 
fuere  perdita. 

In  quit  Jofepbus ,  mihi  retulit  Georgius  fili- 
us  Michaelis  accepifle  fe  ab  avunculo  fuo  Ga¬ 
briele  [quern  ob  multiplicem  dodtrinam  in  ho- 
nore  habebat  nofter  Gabriel ,  nam  hoc  excepto, 
nemo,  mea  quidem  fententia,  illo  doclior  fuit, 
at  amore  8c  admiratione  fui  magnaq^  demen¬ 
tia  laborabatj  quod  anno  centejimo  o&agejimo 
feptimo  die  primo  mentis  Moharram  Gabriel 
Improbaverit  caufam,  cur  Errafind  vichim  fu- 
um  imminueret,  ut  pote  nihil  deprehendeba- 
tur  in  eo,  neq$  inarteriarum  pulfu  quod  necef- 
fariam  redderet  cibi  diminutionem,  quodq*  Er- 
rajlrido  dixerit,  o  princeps  fidelium,  corpus  tu- 
um,  laus  fit  deo,  integrum  ac  fanum  eft,  neq* 
fcio  ullam  rationem,  cur  nolis  alimentum  tu- 
um  integre  aftumere  >  ille  mihi,  inquit  Ga¬ 
briel,  cum  multoties  ipfi  quaeftionem  hanc  in- 
culcabam  dicebat  *  in  falubrem  Bagdadi  urbem 
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fum  experttTSj  nolo  tamen,  hifce  diebus  ab  eg 
procnl  abeffe  •  an  fcis,  inquit,  aliquem  locum 
illi  vicinum,  cujus  aer  fit  falubrior?  Ref  onui, 
urbs  El-Hira ,  o  fidelium  imperator  :  multoties, 
inquit,  iter  fecimus  in  illam  urbem,  Sc  detri¬ 
ment  o  Aoumim  Ebadenfem  in  ipliu  regione  di- 
verfando  maximo  afFecimus.  Dixi,  o  princeps 
fidelium,  tivitzs  Anbar  optima  habetur,  Sc  ipfi- 
ns  aer  illo  Rll-Hir&  eft  falubrior.  Illuc  itaq*,  fefe 
contulit,  nec  tamen  plus  cibi  fumebat,  irnmo 
indies  minus  cibi  comedebat-,  quin  8c  die  Jovis, 
duos  ante  dies  ac  nocftem,  quam  Giafaritm  inte¬ 
rim!  curaflet,feaciboabftinuit,jejunium  agens. 
Giafar  ad  ejus  interfuit  ccenam,  atq*,  ipfe  qucq-, 
Jejunus  erat,  in  qua  non  multa  Rajhi  dins  teti- 
git.  Dicente  illi  Giafaro ,  o  princeps  fidelium, 
quid  ft  aliquid  plus  cibi  fumeres  ?  Poffem  fane, 
ait,  ft  vellem,  fed  malo  levi  ftomacho  noctem 
tranfigere,  ut  craftino  mane  cibum  magis  ap- 
petens  cum  uxoribus  prandeam.  Diluculo  diei 
veneris  furrexit  ad  equltanduin.  Sc  cum  ipfo 
etiam  Giafar  Ebn  Jahia  equitavit.  Yidi  ipfum 
introducentem  pedem  fuum  in  manicam  Gia- 
fari9  donee  ad  illi  us  manum  pervenent-,  ac  turn 
ilium  fibi  adjungens  amplexatus  Sc  inter  duo 
Jumina  deofculatus  eft,  ateg  manu  fua  in  manu 
Giafari  contenta  incedit  plus  quam  mille  cubi- 
torum.  Deindereverfusad  tentorium  fuum  dixit, 
per  vitam  meam  ne  vinum  hauferis  hoc^  tuo 
die,  iliumq*,  diem  lcetitias  feceris.  Ego  quidem, 
inquit,  familia  fum  diftentus  mea,  turn  ad 
me  o  Gabriel ,  ait,  ego  pranfurus  fum  cum  uxo¬ 
ribus  meis,  mane  tu  cum  fratre  meo  atq;  eidem 
ac  ipfe  gaudio  indulge.  Ribi  itaq^  cum  Giafaro 
Sc  accerfitis  eduliis  pranfi  fumus  am  bo  ;  qmn 
Sc  cantorem  Aba  ReKan  or  cum  accerfiri  juft t, 
nec  quifquam  prater  nos  duos  illi  interfuit  com 
fefTui.  Videbam  autem  famulos  aiterum^poR 
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alterum  ingredientes  ad  nos  quos  ipfe  interro- 
gabat,  Sc  iliis  refpondentihus,  fnfpiria  edebat, 
im.i  dice  ns,  vsetibi,o  pater  Ij&,  nondum  adhuc 
cibum  cepit  imperator,  ego,  per  deuro,  inquit 
timeo  ne  fit  in  eo  aliquis  morbus,  qui  ipfum 
imped iat  quominus  vefcatur.  Quoties  vero  bi- 
bere  void  at,  ad  unumquemque  C3rathum  vini 
jubcbat  Aba  Re  Kan  carmen  aliquod  canere. 
Nec  defiimns  hoc  modo  indulgences  hilaritati 
ufque  ad  tern  pus  precationis  ierotina?,  cum  ecce 
ingrefliis  eft  ad  nos  Ha  fern.  Mafrur  natu  major 
Sc  cum  ipfo  Cbalife  Hartbame  ft  1  ins  Giov  Scmul- 
ta  militum  coftors,  turn  Cbalife  exterfa  nianu 
fua  in  iranum  Giafari dixit iUi,furge  o  improbe, 
mi  hi  vero  nihil  vel  did  urn  vel  juft  urn  (ft*,  ex- 


te  plo  igitur  domum  in  earn  petii  mentis  mi¬ 
ni. me  compos,  vix  ibi  dimidium  hora?  fteti  cum 
ad  me  venit  Rajhidi  nuncios  me  ad  ipfum  ire 
jubens,  ad  ilium  ingreftus  caput  Giafari  coram 
eo  in  pelvi  poiitum  vidi.  Interrogabafne  in- 
quit,  o  Gabriel ,  de  caufa,  cur  victum  meuin  im- 
minueriro.  Ita  fane  ref  pond  i  ego.  Cogitatio, 
ait,  de  eo  quod  vides  eo  me  adduxit  :  ego  vero 
houie  fum  apud  memet  ipfum  tanqitam  ovans 
ca  ela  *  coenam  after  mcam,  ut  videas  quantum 


pluscibi  quam  antea  fumpturus  fim.  Comede- 
bam  quidem  aliud  poft  aliud  ne  ingravefceret 
cibus  fuper  me,  Sc  in  morbum  conjiceret.  Ac 
turn  afieiri  ftbi  jmht  cibum  fuum  eo  ipfo  tem¬ 
pore,  Sc  ilia  eadem  node  comedit  optime. 

Inqiii't1  Jof'phus,  retulit  mihi  Abrahamus 
Mobli  filius,  quod  cum  reliquilTet  confefium 
Mahometis ,  tempore  Cbalijatus  fui,  velperi  ob 
remedium  quod  ille  fumpferat,  Gabriel  filius 
Bachtijhim  ad  ipfum  venerit  mane  diei  fequen- 
tis  Sc  Emini  falutem  ipfi  renunciaverit  ac  de 
ft  aiu  valet udinis  Sc  de  remedio  fcifcitatus  fue- 
rit  5  deinde  propius  ad  turn  accedens  di xerit* 


Im- 
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Imperator  eft  miffurUs  All  filium  Ifa  filii  Met* 
ban  in  Chorafanitm ,  utcaptivum  in  compede  ar~ 
gentea  Mamumm  adduceret :  verum  alienus  fit 
a  fide  Chrifti  Gabriel ,  ni  Mamun  vincat  Mohct* 
metem  eoq^  occifo  regnum  ipfius  invadat.  Turn 
ego,  vx  tibi,  inquarn,  quare  dicishoc  8c  quomo- 
do  dicere  audes  >  Refpondit  file,  quia  ifte  Cha~ 
Ufa  delirus  ac  furore  percitus,  eft  hac  node  in- 
ebriatus  Sc  advocavit  Aba  Afmet  cuftodum  fil¬ 
er  um  prsefedum  eumq^veftibus  nigris  exui  me- 
ifq*,  indui  veftimentis  juiiit,  illi  zona  mea&mi- 
tra  capiti  impofitis,  8c  mihi  ut  illius  tunicis 
yeftibufq^  induerem  8c  gladium  accingerem  atq* 
in  loco  prafiedi  fuorum  cuftodum  ufque  ad  cr» 
turn  folis  federem,  praecepit :  alterum  in  alte- 
rius  loco  conftituens  8c  pofieffionem  lnuneris 
niore  folito  conferens.  Ergo,  inquit  Abraha - 
fnus ,  deus  eas  gratias  8c  ea  quibiis  fruitur  bene- 
ficia,  eft  immutaturus,  eo  quod  ipfe  in  fe  ipfo 
ilia  mutaverit.  Etenim  hominem  Chrlflamtm 
in  cuftodiam  fui  conftituit  Qiiando  quidem 
religio  Chrifti  and  omnium  eft  viliflima  j  quia  in 
nulla  alia  habetur  tanquam  neceffaria  conditio, 
fefe  ad  quid  quid  exofum  ingratumve,  quod 
vult  inimicus,  fubmittendi,  uti  parere  cum 
quis  ad  aliqnod  opus  fine  mercede  faciendum 
adigiiur  •  Sc  fi  jubeatur  incedere  milliare,  ad- 
jiciat  Sc  aliud  milliare^  fi  colapho  i Hi  ca?datur 
altera  gena,  vertat  8c  alteram,  ut  ilia  quoque 
percutiatur :  quee  omnia  plane  font  aliena  a  re- 
ligione  mea.  Turn,  inquit  Gabriel ,  declaravi 
511  i,  honorem  hominis  in  hac  vita  fiuxum  elle, 
■parviq$  faciendum.  Verum  cum  imperator  in 
loco  medici  fui,  qui  ipfi  vitx  cuftos,  corporis 
minifter  8c  naturae  fiervus  eft,  federe  fecit  ho- 
minem  qualis  eft  Aba-Ajine ,  qui  ex  his  omni¬ 
bus  nec  mill  turn  nee  parum  intelligit,  mmune 
vidurus  eft,  8c  anima  illius  exitio  future 
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In  quit  Jofephm,  audivi  Gabrielem  filium 
BachtiJhvA  alloquentem  Aha-[faac  Abrahamum 
filium  Mobdi ,  fe  aped  Abbajjarn  filium  Maho¬ 
met  is  faille  •  cum  ad  ipfum  intravit  aliquis  po- 
eta  e  jus  1  audes  carminibus  celebraturus,  non 
defiilie  poet»  aufeuitare  donee  venerit  ad  hoc 
diftichon. 

Si  oicQYQtuv  Alba ffOjO  f\\i  Mahomedis^  die  non 
£i.e.  denega  petentfj  Sc  tu  immortalis  futurus  es, 
nondiceret  illud  [foil. non.  i.  e.  non  denegabit.] 

Audi  to,  inquit  Gabriel,  hoe  difticho  non 
potni  mcmet  ipfum  continere,  u-pote  feie- 
bam  Abba  [him  hominum  at  at  is  fuse  elie  ava- 
rillimum.  Poet  a?  itaq^  dixi  hens  tu  puto  loqui 
te  de  munificent]?.,  voluifti  igitur  dieere  etiam 
fdaboj  at  tu  dixi  if  i  non.  Turn  Abbas  fubri- 
dens  proeul  efto,  inquit,  deus  faciem  tuam  de- 
teftetur. 

In  quit  J  of' pints  i  alloquutus  eft  Gabriel  de 
fe  i\)Ho  AbaAj  a  acm?i  in  eoconfeflii*  intravi,  ait, 
ad  Aba  If  um  uno  poft  Pajcha  Chriftiaiionim  die, 
&  erat  in  capite  meo  aliquid  refidui  vini  heft- 
ternas  diei  fidq*  accidit  antequam.  Errajhido 
operam  dediftemj  feifeitanti  mini  quomodo 
princeps,  quern  honore  dignetur  deus  evigila- 
vit  mane  ?  Refpondit  ille,  prout  tu  cupis. 
Non,  per  deum  inquam  ego,  ,  evigilavit  prin¬ 
ceps  prout  eupio,  neq*  prout  cupit  deus,  neq* 
prout  cupit  diabolus.  Ipfe  ob  dida  ifta  mihi 
iratus,  dixit,  quid  fibi  vuit  hie  loquendi  modus, 
improbet  te  deus  ?  Refpondi  ego,  penes  me  eft 
demonftratio.  After  to  illam,  inquit,  fin  minus 
defpedui  objiciam  te,  nee  ingredieris  domum 
meam  am  pi  1  us.  Quantum  ad  id,  aiebam,  quod 
ego  cuperem,  eft,  Lit  fias  imperator  fidelium  : 
nequaquam,  ait  ille.  Quod  vero,  inquam,  ex- 
peat  deus  a  fervis  fuis  eft,  ut  pareant  ei  in  iis 
quae  praecepit  ipfis  Sc  recedantab  iis  quae  prohi- 
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decimo  tertio ,  cum  in  Graciam,  inferendi  belli 
caul  a,  profifcifci  decrevillet  El-Mamiitt,  vide- 
retq^*  Gabrielem ,  qui  turn  gravilbmo  laborabat 
morbo,  valde  debilem,  ab  eo  petiit  ut  fecuni 
Bachtijlmam  ipiius  filium  mitteret,  &  ilium  ilbi 
iifti  juJfit.  Ille  autem  fimilis  erat  patri  fuo  in- 
telligentia  8c  judicio.  Quando  ipfum  alloquu- 
tiis  eft  Jzl-Mamun  Sc  audiit  quam  optima  re- 
fponderet,  eo  fummopefe  dele&atus  eft,  ipfum 
maximo  in  honore  habuit,  dignitate  auxit,  fe- 
cumq-  in  Gr&ciam  duxit. 

Profecto  ad  expeditionem  bell  icam  Elm  a - 
ontmo  longum  duravit  Gab/ielis  morbus,  adeo 
ut  fu premum  diem  obierit.  Teftamenti  fui  cu- 
ratorem  nominavit  El-Mamun^  illudq-  ad  Ga¬ 
briele??!  generum  fuum  defend  curavit.  Porro 
Gabrielis  exequias,  pro  eo  quo  erat  dignitatis 
gradu  Sc  pro  ipiius  benemeritis  8c  bonis  operi- 
bus  tanto  decore  tantaq^  pompa  celebrate  iiint, 
quanta  nulli  e  fu  is  paribus  conti git. 

Sepultus  fuit  in  monafterio  Sandti  Sergii 
in  Medal?!.  Cum  autem  rediiftet  e  Gracia 
Bachtijhna  ejus  filius,  monachos  ad  inhabitan- 
dum  ill ud  monafterium  congregavit,  illifque 
vitas  neceffaria  conftituit  atq*  redditibus  ipfos 
ditavit.  ' 

Familia  Georgii ,  inquit  Ghiinun  interpret, 
8c  ejus  pofteri,fuerunt  omnium  gentis  fua?  prs- 
ftantiftimi  propter  eximia  ilia,  qua  deus  ipfis 
peculiariter  tribuit,  nature  &  virtutis  dona  ^ 
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animos,  videlicet,  liberales,  beneficentiam, 
sequitatem,  bona  opera,  erga  pauperes  miferi- 
cordiam,  in  vifitandis  ^grotis  fcegenis  fedulita- 
tem,  8c  in  auxiliandis  adverfa  fortuna  utenti- 
fcus  &  affli&is  alacritatem  *5  qua  omnia  enar- 
randi  8c  explicandi  modum  fuperant. 

Spatium  autem  temporis,  quo  Gabriel  opera 
fua  apud  Errajlndum  meruit  ufque  ad  ejufdem 
mortem,  eft  viginti  triinn  annorum.  Inventus 
vero codex  apud  Gabrielem  ab  Amariuenji  fuo  con¬ 
fer  iptus,  in  quo  ea  ad  qua?  pervenerat  dum  Ra¬ 
jhi  dio  operam  dedit,  ordine  recenfentur.  Sci¬ 
licet  quod  habuerit  pro  honorario  folito  fingu- 
lis  menfibus  decks  milk  crack,  quae  flint  in  an¬ 
no  centum  8c  decern  mi  Hi  a .  Spatio  2  8  an.  bis 
TniUe  miUium  8c  feptivgenta  &  Jexaginta  millia* 
Pro  victu  unoquoque  menfe  quinquies  milk 
drach.  qua?  in  anno  funt  Jexaginta  millia ,  fpatio 
2  7,  an.  funt  millies  mille  8c  ter  centum  8c  oBoginta 
milld  a. 

Habebat  pro  honorario  ab  imperatoris  fa- 
mil ia  feu  Gyn&c&o  fingulis  annis  quinquaginta 
millia  drach.  qua1  fpatio  2  3  an.  funt  millies  milk 
8c  centum  quinquaginta  millia. 

Pro  veftimentis  accipiebat  fingulis  an. quin- 
quaginta  millia  drach .  fpatio  22.  an.  funt  millies 
milk  8c  centum  quinquaginta  millia. 

En  mner a  ti 0  Ji ng  11 1 or  u  m. 

Dabantur  ei  viginti  volumina  panni  op- 
timi  Phrygii  operis  Tirazenjls. 

hem ,  Decern  volumina  panni  ex  fericoneto 
context i  Mavfurenjis. 

Item ,  Decern  alia  ex  fericoneto  amplo. 

Item,  Tres  partes  [decern  cubitorum  fingula 
ad  conficiendas  tres  veftes]  ferici  panni  colo- 
rati  pictive  Jem  arid \  f.  in  Arabia  Foelice  con- 
feftb  Iiem% 
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Item ,  Tres  partes  panni  ferici  Nifibenjis  cc- 
lorati. 

Item ,  Amicnla  tria  ex  pilis  caprinis  vel  ea¬ 
rn  elin  is  contexta. 

Et  ad  a ffii eli dam  vcftibns  alterurr;  panmim 
loco  pa  uni  dabat.ur  ei  ex  pellibus  inufteEe  Scy¬ 
thian ,  &  mu  ft  else  Toe  vans,  virigo  Fo'viva:  item 
ex  pellibus  muftelae  alba  five  muris  Hermelini 
Sc  muris  pontici. 

D  a  b  a  t  u  r  ei,  inen  nte  C'h?  ijnanorttm  jeju- 
nio  quadraginta  dierum,  quinquaginta  mi  Ilia 
drack  pecunia  fignata  :  fpatio  23^11.  font  mil- 
lie  $  mille  Sc  centum  quinqnaginta  millia. 

Et  die  Hof  aims  f  Dominies  Falmarum  d  a- 
bantur  ei  veftes,  panni  ferici  Sc  fimilia  pretio 
decern  millium  dr ach.  fpatio  23  an.  font  ducenta 

Sc  trigiwta  millia  dr  ach . 

Et  die  folutionis  jejunii  Mnjlimorum  uno- 
quoq*  anno,  quinquaginta  millia  drench,  pixm  la 
fignata:  fpatio  23  an.  funt  willies  mille  Sc  fri¬ 
ght  a  millia.  . 

Pro  fedione  venae  Errajhidi  bis  111  anno, 

quinqnaginta  millia  dracb.iin gulis  vicibus.  Spa- 
tio  23  an.  funt  bis  mille  willium  Sc  trecenta  mil¬ 
lia  drack  .  . 

Pro  potione  medica  bis  in  anno,  qvinqua- 

ginta  millia  dr  ach .  fingulis  vicibus,  fpatio  ^3 

an.  funt  totidem.  r  v 

Habebat  a  familiaribus  RaJIndi  fmguhs 

annis  in  veftimentis,  aromatibus.  Sc  jumentis 

centum  Sc  quadringenta  millia :  fpatio  23  an  lunt 

govern  millia  millium  Sc  ducenta  millia  drack 

Deknatio  perfovariim,  &  fummamm  frgvlatm 

enumeration 

Ab  Ja  filio  Giafari,  quinquaginta  millia 
irack  Zo- 
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A  Zobaida ,  matre  Giafari ,  quinquaginta  vnU 
Via  drach. 

Ab  El- Abba (fo,  quinquaginta  viillia  drach . 

Ab  El-Fadhlo ,  filio  Rabii ,  quinquaginta  mil - 
Zirt  drach. 

A  Fatime  matre  Mahomctls ,  feptiiaginta  viil¬ 
lia  d. 

In  \Te(limentis,  aromatibus  &  jumentis 
ties  viille. 

Et  de  proventu  villarum  fuarum,  qux  funt 
in  Giandifabur  Sc  Wafwaji  Sc  Bajjre ,  vedtigali- 
bus  folutis,  oBingenta  viillia  drach.  pecunia  fg- 
nata  :  (patio  23  an.  (ant  oBodecim  millium  Sc 
quadringenta  viillia  drach. 

Et  quod  remanebat  dc  vectigalibus  ipfi  af* 
lignatis  fcptingenta  viillia  dr.  fpatio  23  an.  funt 
willies  viille  Sc  centies  viille  drach, 

Accipiebat  a  familia  Barmacenji  unoquo- 
que  anno  pecunia  fignata,  duo  viillia  millium  Sc 
quadringenta  viillia  dr. 

JDeJignatio  Ferfcnarum  &  fummannn 

enumeration 

Dab  ant  ei,  Jahia. ,  finis  Chalid,  fexcenta 
milli a  drach. 

Giafar  Alias  Jahia ,  willies  viille  Sc  centum 
milli a  dr. 

El-Fadhl  filius  Jahia,  fexcenta  viillia  dr.  funt 
fpatio  23  annor.  triginta  Sc  uniim  mille  millium 
8c  ducenta  viillia  drach. 

Procter  munera  Sc  largitiones  de  quibus  in 
hoc  codice  non  ft  mentio. 

Summa  omnium,  qua?  acquifivit  23  annis 
quibus  operam  dcdit  Rajhidio  Sc  13  an.  quibus 
apud  Barmacevfem  familiam  opera  meruit2  abit 
ad  8888occco  drachtnarinn. 

«*  >  Vi'  V  1  ■»  •«  ‘  s. 
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Munera,  qux  non  memorantur  inter  impen- 
fas  8c  res  alias,  juxta  codicem  ab  autographo 
defer  ip  turn  iunt  nongenta  aureorum  millia  8c  jex- 
cent  a  millia  drachma/  urn. 

jSumptus  ejus  fingulis  annis  circum  circa  bis 
mills  millium  8c  ducenta  drachma, .  fpatio  3 6  an, 
viginti  feptem  millia  millium. 

Pretiura  gemmarum  &  quas  recondidit,  quin - 
gent  a  millia  aureorum  8c  quinquaginta  millia  mil¬ 
lium  drach. 

Quae  impendit  in  emendis  prsediis,  domibus, 
hortis,  locis  amoenis,  fervis,  beftiis,  balneis 
funt  Jeptuaginta  millia  millium  8c  duodecim  mil¬ 
lia  drach. 

Qua?  impendit  in  inftrumentis.  ftipendiis, 
artibus  Sc  artificibus,  Sc  fimilibus,  oclo  millia 
millium. 

Quse  prcedi6tis  annis  impendit  in  bonis  ope- 
ribus,  erogationibus,  muneribus,  beneficiis  8c 
largitionibus  5  8c  qua  perdidit  in  fponfionibus, 
8c  rapinis  ter  mills  millium  drach. 

Quae  ipfi  denegarunt  depofitarii  funt  tria 
millia  millium  drach. 

Nihilominus  tamen  his  omnibus  toleratis 
dedudtiftg  teftamento  fcripiit  filio  fuo  Bachti - 
curator em  El-Mamunum  conftit  uens,  non- 
'gent a  millia  aureorum ,  roganfq*  ut  ilia,  nullo 
obice  interpofito,  filio  tradantur. 

Gabriel  a u tern  filius  Bacbti  finis,  eft  idem  ipfe, 
quem  inuit  Abu-Nwafs  in  illo  carmine  quod 
Mamuno  tribuitur,  quando  fic  canit. 

Inter rogavi  Aba-Ifa,  num  Gabriel  judicio 

gr&ditus  eft  : 

Dixi  vinum  perplacet  mihi  •, 

Refpondit  multum  de  eo,  interitus  eft. 

Dixi  itaq^  ipfi  quantum  defini  mihi 

Refpon- 
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Refpondit,  8c  fententia  ejus  dccifio  eft : 
Invert  i,  ait,  nat uras  heminis. 

Qua?  funt  ipfa  prima  principia  * 

Quataor  quidem  ad  quaiuoi  pertinent 
Unicuiq*  igitur  nature  litra  [vini  fufficit.] 

Inter  pneclare  dicta  Gabrielis  hxc  habentur, 
Quatuor  astatem  deftruunt, 

Cibum  ad  cibum  introducere  ante  concoc¬ 
tion  cm. 

£t  jejuno  ftomacho  bibere, 

Connubio  cum  vetula  cuiijungi, 

Yeneri  in  balneo  indulgere. 

Gabrielis  funt  libri. 

,  i 

1.  Epiftola  ad  Mamumim  de  cibo  8c  potu, 

2.  Libci  introductionis  ad  artem  Logic  am. 

3.  I  !  b  r  de  coitu. 

Epiftola  continens  epitomen  artis  me¬ 
dico. 

5.  Sjmtagma  11  um. 

6.  Liber  de  deferiptione  8c  proprietatibus 
Tijwium ,  quem  fciipfit  giatia  Abdallah  Lima - 
711  uni. 


'  N°  2. 

Bacon.  16$. 

DE  SPECULIS. 

X  concavis  fpeculis  ad  folem  pofitis  ignis 
|  ,  accenditur.  Htec  ultima  propofitio  libri 
de  lpeculis  communibus  fic  demonftratur  ibi¬ 
dem.  Efto  epneayum  fpeculum,  &c\ 

Ibid * 


Ibid.  177. 

Ex  quibus  omnibus  quod  prcedida  pofitio 
infufficiens  eft,  Sc  minis  diminuta  tam  ratione 
rnultiplicationis,  quam  ratione  combuftionis, 
Ratione  q  11  idem  rnultiplicationis  deficit  mi¬ 
nus,  quia  ut  pneoftenfum  eft,  infinities  infiniti 
radii  ad  fuperficiem  ipeculi  multiplicantor,  de 
quibus  non  fit  mentio  in  dida  pofttione,  Sc  ta¬ 
rn  en  omnes  relied untur  a  fuperficie  fpeculi 
ad  locum  combuftionis,  ficut  fide  oculata  ex- 
perimur.  Ratione  etiam  combuftionis  nimi- 
11m  deficit,  quia  ut  prius  fatis  diffufe  didum 
eft,  infinities  infiniti  fortiores  quam  fint  radii 
fecundum  mcdum  illius  pofitionis  multipli- 
cati  perveniunt  ad  fuperficiem  fpeculi*  qui 
omnes  ad  locum  combuftionis  reflexi  in  par- 
vum  locum  congregantur,  urpote  infra  latitudi- 
nem  unius  denarii,  quod  fide  oculata  proba- 
mus,  ut  pnedidurn  eft.  Et  patet  ex  hoc,  quod 
tota  lux  in  fuperficie  fpeculi  paulatim  &  gra- 
datim  coartata  pervenit  ad  locum  combuftio- 
nis,  in  quo  eft  maxima  coanatio,  qua?  poteft 
per  talem  figuram  fcil.  fphaericam  taliter  ali- 
qualiter  cauliari,  quoniam  ab  illo  loco,  Sc  citra 
Sc  ultra  eft  major  lucis  latitudo. 


N°  3. 

Bacon.  Perspective. 

^  M  per  reflexionem  contingit  unum 
apparere  multa,  Sc  infinita  Sic  enim  vifi 
funt  aliquando  in  Ccfto  fimul  plures  foies.  Sc 
lunse3  fecundum  quod  Plinius  recitat  in  natu- 
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yalibus  *,  Sc  hoc  non  accidit,  nifi  quando  vapor 
difpofitus  fait  ad  modum  fpeculi,  Sc  hoc  ut  fit 
multiplex  vapor,  &  in  diverfo  iitu,  Sc  quod 
-natura  poteft  illud  operari  ^  unde  poffunt  fpe- 
cula  fic  fieri,  Sc  taliter  poni  Sc  ordinari,  quod 
una  res  apparebit  quotquot  volumus.  Et  ideo 
unus  homo  videbitur  plures,  Sc  unus  exercitus 
plures  :  etiam  prsetatta  font  radices  ad  hoc, 
una  fc.  de  fpeculo  fracfco,  cujus  partes  recipi- 
unt  fitum  diverfum,  Sc  diverfa?  erunt  imagi¬ 
nes  fecui  dum  diverfitatem  fractionum.  Et  alia 
radix  de  aqua  Sc  fpeculo,  a  quibus  diverfa 
imago  refplendet.  Si  ergo  ordinarentur  fpecu¬ 
la  utroque  iftorum  modorum,  quot  volueri- 
inus,  manifeftum  eft,  quod  una  res  apparebit 
in  tot  imaginibus,  quot  cupimus,  Sc  lie  pro 
utilitati  bus  Reipub.  Sc  contra  Infideles  pofient 
Eujufmod.  appericationes  fieri  utiliter  Sc  ter- 
ribiliter.  Et  li  quis  noverit  aerem  denfare, 
ut  reflexio  fieret  ab  eo,  poftet  multas  hu- 
jufmodi  appericationes  infolitas  procurare.  Sic 
vero  creditur,  quod  dsemones  oftendunt  caftra. 
Sc  exercitus,  Sc  multa  miraculofa  hominibus. 
Sc  pofiiint  per  vifionem  reflex ivam  omnia  oc¬ 
culta  in  locis  abditis,  in  civitatibus,  exerciti- 
tus,  &  hu jufmodi  deduci  in  lucem.  Similiter 
pofient  fpecula  erigi  in  alio  contra  civitates 
contrarias  Sc  exercitus,  ut  omnia  que  fierent 
ab  inimicis  viderentur,  Sc  hoc  poteft  fieri  in 
omni  diftantia,  qua  defideramus  ^  quia  fecun- 
dum  librum  de  fpeculis,  poteft  una  8c  ea- 
dem  res  videri  per  quinq^  fpecula  fi  volumus, 
fi  debito  modo  fituentur,  Sc  ideo  poffunt  pro- 
pinquius  &  remotius  fituari,  ut  videjemusrem 
quantum  a  longe  vellcmus.  Poffunt  autem 
fpecula  fic  ordinari,  ut  appareant  quot  volue- 
rimus,  Sc  qusecimq^  in  domo  vel  platea,  Sc  oni- 
nis  afpiciens  res  illas  videbit  fecundum  verR 

tatem^ 
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totem,  Sc  cum  currat  ad  loca  vifionis  nihil  I  li¬ 
ve  met.  Nam  lie  fituabunt  fpecula  in  occulto 
relpedtu  rernm,  ut  loca  imaginum  lint  ill 
aperto,  &  appareant  in  acre  in  conjundione 
radiorum  vimalium  cum  cathetis,  Sc  ideo  afpi- 
cientes  currerent  ad  loca  vifionis,  &  eftima- 
rent  res  ibi  elie  cum  nihil  fuerit,  fed  apperi- 
catio  tantum:  &  fie  fecundum  hujufmodi  nunc 
tada  de  reflex ione,  8c  confimilia  poftent  fieri 
non  folum  utilia  amicis,  8c  terribilia  inimicis, 
fed  folatia  maxima  valent  philofophice  procu- 
rari,  ut  omnis  joculatorum  vanitas  obfufeetnr 
ex  pulchritudine  miraculortim  fapientise  8c  gau- 
deant  homines  ex  veritate,  longius  exclufa  rna- 
gicorum  fallacia. 

De  vifione  fra  da  majora  funt:  nam  de  fa- 
cili  patet  per  canones  fupradidos,  quod  maxi¬ 
ma  poffant  apparere  minima,  &  e  contra,  & 
longe  diftantia  videbuntur  propinquiflime,  8c 
e  converfo.  Nam  pofTumus  fie  figurare  per- 
fpicua,  8c  taliter  ea  ordinare  refpedu  noftri  vi- 
fus  8c  rerum,  quod  frangentur  radii  &  refleden- 
tur  quorfumeunq^  voluerimus,  Sc  nt  fub  quo- 
cumque  angulo  voluerimus.  \  idebimus  rein 
prope  vel  longe,  8c  fic  ex  incredibili  diftantia 
legeremns  litcras  minutiflimas  &  pulueres  ac 
arenas  numeraremus  propter  magnitudinem 
anguli,  fub  quo  videremus-  nam  diftantia  non 
facit  ad  hujufmodi  vifiones  nifi  per  accidens, 
fed  quantitas  anguli.  Et  iiepofiet  puer  appa¬ 
rere  gigas,  8c  unus  homo  videii  mons  Sc  in 
quacunq*,  quantitate,  fecundumq^  poilemus  vi- 
dere  fub  angulo  tanto  ficut  montem,  &  prope 
ut  volumus  *,  Sc  fic  paruus  exercitus  videretur 
maxim  us,  8c  longe  pofitus  apparei  et  prope  8c 
'  e  contra.  Sic  etiam  faceremus  Jolem  8c  hi - 
vam  Sc  Jtettas  defeendere  fecundum  apparen- 

tiam  hie  infer  ins,  Sc  fuper  capita  immicorum 

appa- 


[  i° } 

apparere,  &  multa  confimilia,  lit  animus  rnor- 
talis  ignorans  veritatem  non  poflet  aliqualiter 
fuftinere. 


N°  4. 

In  MS.  Mufei  Protobibliothec.  Oxon. 

QUOD  autum  hie  intendo  eft  de  correct 
tione  Caleltdarii ,  quo  utitur  hcclefia.  Ju- 
Zzh/i'quidem  C&far  in  Aftronomia  edodtus,  com- 
plevit  ordinem  Calendarii  fecundum  quod  po- 
tuit  in  tempore  fuo  *  &  ftcut  Eiftoris,  riarrant, 
contra  Achorium  Aftronomum,  8c  Eiidoxum 
ejiis  Dodtorem  difputavit  in  Egypto ,  de  quan¬ 
titate  Anni  Solaris,  iuper  quam  fundatum  eft 
Calendarium  noftrum,  unde  ficut  Luc  amts  re*4 
fert,  ipfe  dixit 

Non  mens  Eudcxi  vzneetur  fajlibus  Annus. 

Sed  non  pervenit  Julius  ad  veram  anni  quan- 
titatem,  quam  poftiit  efte  in  Calendario  noftro 
36 >  dies,  8c  quartam  diei  integram,  qme  quarta 
colligitur  per  quatuor  annos,  ut  in  anno  Bif* 
fextili  computetur  units  dies,  plus  quam  ill 
aliis  annis  communibus.  Manifeftum  aiitem 
eft  per  omnes  computiftas,  antiquos  Sc  novos, 
fed  8c  certificatum  eft  per  vias  Aftronomiae, 
quod  quantitas  anni  Solaris  non  eft  tanta,  imo 
minor  •  8c  iftud  minus  aeftimatur  a  fapienti- 
bus  efle  quafi  130  pars  unius  diei,  unde  tan- 
quam  in  130  annis  fuperflue  computatur  iinus 
dies,  qui  ii  auferretur,  diet  Calendarium  cor- 
rectum  quoad  hoc  peccatum. 


Secun- 


Secundum  quod  expono  circa  EcclefiaC* 
tica,  8c  de  corruptione  Calevdarii  quae  eft  in- 
tolerabilis  omni  fapienri  &  horribilis  omni 
Aftronomo,  & c.  Julius  quidem  Gaj'ar  conlli- 
tuit  Calendarium,  quod  habemus,  nec  unquam 
fuit  poftea  correct um5  Sc  in  tempore  fuo  non 
habuit  faifitatem,  quae  nunc  regnat,  propter 
mutationes  a  tempore  ejus,  &c.  Sed  non  fuit 
Aftronomia  in  ufu  1  atinorum  nifi  parum,  nec 
in  ufu  Ecclefiae,  apud  Graecos  &  Hebraeos.  Sed 
modo  funt  Aftronomi  fufficientes  adhaec,  &c. 


TFN  omnem  diftantiam,  quam  volumus,  pof~ 
I  f limits  artificialiter,  componere  ignem,  corn- 
burentem  ex  [ale  Petra,  Sc  aliis :  (viz.  Sulphurs 
Sc  Carbomim  pulverc,  ut  in  MS.  Ger.  Laugh  aim 
legitur)  Praster  hsec  (i.  e.  combuftionem)  funt 
alia  ftupenda  naturae :  nam  foni  velut  Toni- 
tus,  Sc  eorufcationes  polfunt  fieri  in  acre,  imo 
majore  horrore,  quam  ilia  qua  funt  per  natu- 
ram  :  Nam  modica  materia  adapts ta,  fc.  ad 
quantitatem  unius  pollicis,  fonum  facit  hor- 
ribilem  8c  corrufcationem  oftendit  violentem. 
Sc  hoc  fit  multis  modis,  quibus  Civitas  aut  Ex- 

ercitus  dellruatur - Igne  exfiliente  cum  fra- 

gore  inseftimabili -  Mira  haec  funt,  fi  quis 

fciret  uti  ad  plenum,  in  debita  quantitate  8c 
materia. 


a  In  Opere  fuo  aj  Clement*  IV*  MS. 


Sir  John  FortefcueV  Defence  of  the  Title  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  in  the  Cotton 


Item  Regibus  Anglia  Regali  ipfo  officio 
plura  incnmbunt,  quse  nature  muliebri  ad- 

verfantur.  - -  Reges  Anglia  in  ipfa  undione 

fua  talem  caditus  gratiam  infulam  recipiunt, 
quod  per  tadum  manuum  fuarum  undarum 
infedos  morbo  quodam,  qui  vulgo  Regius  mor¬ 
bus  appellatur,  mundant  8c  curant,  qui  alias 
dicuntur  incurabiles.  Item  aurum  &  argen¬ 
tum  facris  undis  manibus  Regum  Anglia  in 
die  Pafchce  Divi norum  tempore  (quemadmo- 
dum  Reges  Anglia  annuatim  facere  folent)  tac- 
turn  devote  8c  oblatum,  fpafmaticos  8c  caducos 
curant  •,  quemadmodum  per  annulos  ex  dido 
auro  feu  argento  fados,  8c  digitis  hujufmodi 
morbidorum  impofitos,  multis  in  mundi  par¬ 
ti  bus  crebro  ufu  expertum  effi  Qua?  gratia  Re- 
ginis  non  confertur,  cum  ip  lie  in  manibus  non 
ungantur,  &c. 


N°  7. 

J.  Bradwardine,  Archiepifcopus  Cantua- 
ri  ends,  in  libro  de  caufa  Dei,  1.  i. 
cap.  i.  corol.  pars.  31.  p.  3  p, 

QUicunque  negas  miracala  Chriftiane, 
veiii  &  vide  ad  ocuium,  adhuc  iftis  tem- 

jporibus 
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poribus  in  locis  fandtorftm  per  vices  miracula 
gloriofa.  Veni  in  Argliam  ad  Regem  Avgli ; 
cum  pnelentem,  due  tecum  Chriftianum  quern- 
cunque  habentem  morbum  Regium,  quantum 
cunque  inveteratum,  profundatum  Sc  turpem. 
Sc  oratione  fufa,  manu  impofita,  ac  benedic- 
tione,  fub  figno  crucis  data,  ipfum  curabit  in 
nomine  Jefit  CbrijVu  Hoc  enim  facit  continue 
Sc  fecit  fiepilfime  viris  Sc  mulieribus  immun- 
diilimis,  Sc  catervatim  ad  eum  ruentibus,  in 
Anglia ,  in  Alemama ,  Sc  in  Francia  circumqua- 
que  ^  ficut  facta  quotidians,  ficut  qui  curati 
funt,  ficut  qui  interfuerunt  Sc  viderunt,  ficut 
populi  Nationum,  Sc  fama  quam  Celebris  certifi 
fime  conteftantur.  Quod  Sc  omnes  Reges  Chrifi 
tiani  Anglorum  folent  divinitus  facere,  Sc 
Francorum ,  ficut  libri  antiquitatum  Sc  fama 
regnorum  concors  teftantur  :  unde  &  morbus. 
Regius  nomen  fumpfit, 


N°  s. 

Viro  Doftifllmo  Johanni  Freind,  M.D. 
Michael  Maittaire,  S.  D. 

FI  d  e  m,  vir  Amiciffime,  libero^  quam  baud 
ita  pridem,  cum  fermones  inter  nos  fuper 
noftratium  medicorum  feriptis  haberemus,  de- 
di,  me  tecum,  qux  mihi  literaria  veterum  mo¬ 
numents  evolventi  pafiim  de  Lhuxcro  Caioq^ 
occurrerunt,  communicaturum. 

Fhomas  Linacrus  anno  circiter  *  1460,  natus, 
fiudiorum  tyrocinia  b  Florevtia  fub  Demetrio 


a  Confute  paulo  pof  snr.u  n5  quo  obiit. 

.  r 


b  Bxik 


c 
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Cbalcondyla  Sc  Angelo  Politiano,  una  cum  Lem- 
raitii  Med  ices  filiis,  pofuit  Inclaruit  eamaxi- 
me  tempeftate  qua  crafia  praecedentium  Cecil* 
lorum  barbanes,  renafcentibus  in  Europa  lite* 
ris,  emperat  paulatim  exolefcere.  Yiri  tune 
literati  folebant  fuam  pleruraq',  operam  in 
i jrtzeorum  authorum  Libris  Latine  reddendis 
collocare  :  Opus  lane  nemini  nifi  linguce  utri- 
nEg  apprime  peritiliimo  fufeipiendum.  Plurl- 
mi  ex  Italis  in  hoc  fe  exercuerunt :  Linacnis 
inter  Anglos  (nifi  fallor)  primus  huic  negotio 
manus  baud  quaquam  impares  admovit.  Yi- 
lium  fii arum  per iculum  fecit  in  opufculoProcli 
de  Sphera  Latine  vertendo',  c  quod  alius  antea 
quidam  fertur,  at  mi  fere,  tentaffe.  Poftquam 
Rom  am  ^  ubi  cum  Hennolao  Barbaro  amicitiam 
con  davit,  invififfet,  in  Avgliam  reverfus,  illam 
Procli  verlionem  a  fe  politius  limatam,  Sc  ab 
Alio  Mavutio,  anno  14 99.  excufam,  Arthuro 
CornnbiA  Wallt&q-,  Principi  Hevnci  VII  filio  Sc 
h^redi,  add ita  prsefatione,  dedicavit  Accipe 
hie  honorificam  Livacri  mentionem  ex  epifto- 
lis  fupra-dicta?  editioni  pradms. 

**  Aldus  M  amt  this  Ro.  Alberto  -Flo  Carp  or  Jim 

principle  S.  P.  D. 

“  —  Cum  fuperioribus  diebus  curaflem  im~ 

primenda  Arati  Phenomena  cum  Theonis 
4t  enarratione,  vifum  eft  illis  adjungere  Procli 
ci  Sphaeram,  Sc  eo  magis,  quod  earn  Thomas  Li~ 
lt  v arras  Britannus  dode  Sc  eleganter  Latinam 
a  nuper  fecerit,  ad  mcq-  noftris  cxcudendam 
*c  form  is  miferit  Eft  enim  opufculum  iis,  qui 
a  in  Aftronomiam  induci  atq*  imbui  cupiunt, 
*  niiliihinunn  Quod  cum  ipfe  Linarrus  nofter 


sr  d  ibkL 
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acri  vir  judicio  percenferet,  Arduro  Prin- 
“  dpi  fuo  hoc  a  fe  tralatum  opufculum  nun- 
“  cupavit  ^  quod  adolefcens  ille  bonarum  lite- 
rarum  ftudiofus  aftrologis  operam  daret* 
t£  Quamobrem  &  nos  id  ipfum  opufculum  nof- 
fic  tra  cura  impreffiim  ad  telegendum  mittimus, 
cc  quod  jam  Peripateticus  mathematicis  difci- 
tc  plinis  navare  operam  cocperis.  Quodeoetiam 
u  libentius  leges,  quod  lit  a  Thom  a  Lin  aero 
cc  fumma  tibi  familiaritate  con  j  undo  inter- 
M  pretatum.  Quiutinam  Sc  Simpliciumin  Ari- 
u  Jlotelis  Phylica  8c  in  ejufdem  Meteora  Alex- 
u  avdnnri,  quos  nunc  fumma  cura  Latinos  fa cit, 
«  ad  me  dediffet,  ut  8c  illos  una  cum  Proclo  ad 
“  te  mittererm  Quanquam  (ut  fpero)  eofq*  8c 
«  alios  in  p-hilofophia  medicinaq*  penitiles  li- 
«  bros  aliquando  dabit^  ut  ex  eadem  Britannia, 
unde  olim  barbars  8c  indodse  liters  ad  nos 
c<  profeds  Italiam  occuparunt,  8c  adhuc  arces 
«  tenent,  Latine  Sc  dode  loquentes  bonas  artes 
«  acciplamus,  ac  Britanvis  adjutoribus  fugata 
u  barbarie  arces  noftras  recipiamus,  &c.  Ho- 
cc  rum  ego  Latinitatem  &  eloquentiam  admi¬ 
re  ratns  Guliehni  Grocivi  viri  Grsce  etiam,  ne- 
u  dum  Latine,  peritiifimi,  atq*  undecunq*  doc- 
u  tiilimi,  quam  ad  me  dodam  quidem  Sc  ele- 
u  gantem  dedit,  epiftolam  fubjungere  placuit, 
&c.  Tenet.  pridie  Idas  Ottob.  M.  ID. 

&c  Guliebnus  Grocinus  Brit  annus  Aldo  Manutio 

cc  Romano^  S.  P.  D. 

• 

a  Rediit  in  Britanniam  nu per  amicus  meus 
u  fummus,  idemq-,  tuus.  Aide  Humaniflime, 
u  Thomas  Linacrus ,  falvus  (eft  Deo  gratia)  8c 
u  incolumis.  Is,  cum  tua  fingularia  in  fe  me- 
6C  rita  abunde  mihi  eipofuiffet,  facile  perfecit, 
ut  te  vel  hoc  folo  nomine mirjfice  diligerem, 


C  ] 

'*  &c.  Noftcr  Lhucnts  nunciavit  mihi  te  fta- 
c<  tutum  habere,  ut  libros  facros  Veteris  Tefta- 
“  menti  Latine,  Greece  Sc  Hebraice,  NoviGr&ce 
Ci  Sc  Latine  imprimas,  See.  Quod  ad  nos  atti- 
“  net,  nihil  pnetermittemus,  quod  huic  rei  fii- 
“  turum  adjumento  videbitur,  &c.  Ex  urbt 
“  Lon  din  o  vi.  Calen.  Septembr. 

Quod  in  Aldina  epiitola  legitur  de  Arijlotele , 
videtur  e  Erafmus  expeclaviile*  Sc  f  nonnulli 
afferunt,  initum  fuiiie  inter  Linacnnti ,  Lati- 
vie  rum ,  Grocimmq ,  confilium,  ut  Ariftotelem 
integrum  Latine  conjun&isoperisederent.  Ve- 
rum  id  fncceilifTe  nondum  comperi.  De  Galeno 
autem  habebis,  quee  ad  meam  notitiam  perve- 
nerunt. 

Lin  a  crus  in  patriam  redux,  Sc  totus  ad  me¬ 
dicine  ftudium  converfus,  nihil  antiquius  ha- 
buit,  quam  ut  Golem  fua  vix  s  adhuc  lingua 
noli  opera  l.atio  donaret.  Initium  fibi  ducen- 
dum  propofuit  a  Jex  de  tuenda  faint  ate  h  libris  : 
quorum  Latinam  editionem,  vtris  doBiJfmis 
(ut  ipfe  ait)  partbn  ex  Italis ,  partim  ex  Germa- 
nis  &  Gallis,  pr&cipve  Erafmo  &  Budceo,  hor- 
tantibus  vulgatam,  Henrico  YIII,  Anglia  Regi 
nuncupavit,  epiftola  Londini  xvi  Calen.  ghiinti- 
les ,  M.D.XVIL  data  :  in  qua  (ut  fummam 
mr  deftiam  cum  fumina  eruditione  conjun&am 
facile  agnofeas)  hac  animadvertas  velim  •  ghii 
libri  (inquit)  Ji  a  me  Latinitate  donati  viinores 
fortaffe  cnipiam  videbuntur ,  quam  funt  ante  pr&~ 
dicati  •  erit  id  fatecr  infant  i  a  me  a  maxime  impit- 


€  Epifb  29.  lib-  ic.  Expeflamns  prim  A  fat  nr  a  libros 
jArifrntelis  Meteorological. 

/  Bullet,  Tom*  3.  Se£t.  826. 

g  Tberapeutica  Greece  prodierunt  Venetiis  anno  1*500. 
b  Hi  poftca  Pdrifus  apud  Simonem  Colinaum  prodie- 
1  ui  it  1 530. 

-  ten; dm  ; 


Jandnm  :  viji  for  fan  eonim  virtutft  vtpotc  quam 
pro  7nerito  ex  aqua  re  nee  7nodeJlus  quijpiam  J'pera- 
verit ,  nee  temerarms  poftit . 

His  deinde  adjunxit  quatuordedm  ds  morbis 
curandis  libros $  opus  plane  (at  fatetur)  arduiin? , 
&  quod  Jive  id  ob  jnbtilitatem  fiiam ,  Jive  prelixi - 
tatem,  ?nille  jam  annis  nemo  Jatis  Latine 3  we  di¬ 
cam  ex  tanti  opens  dignitate  vertefe  (quod  Jliam) 
eft  aggreftftus.  Horum  verfioni  ejufdem  Regis, 
cujus  medicus  erat,  patrocinium  conciiiavit 
quem  fie  praefatur  —  Interim ,  Rex  Clanjjjime , 
Jutes  has  quoq ^  lucubrationes  ftub  tui  nominh  pa¬ 
ir  ocinio  commendatiores  exire :  pr  after  ti?n  cum  non 
tam  a  me  tib'i  deftinata  Jivt ,  quam  plane  debit  a 
vel  quod ,  zw  quanata  junt ,  azzZtf  ysluti  fta  tura 

jhtt  *  ve/  quod  tu  quicquid.  ujquam  labonnn  ejl 
meorum ,  ywn?  Z?£  vend  ices  ■  qui  me  tam  muniftce 
non  viSu  mode  Jlipendioq ,  alis ,  /eJ  etz'aozi  amp  lift- - 

Jhnis  muneribus  ornas. - - ,  Cwz  potius  medicus 

tuus  hoc ,  quo  janitati  tua  confuli  poj/it,  confer am, 
quam  tibi  ?  Sec.  Hanc  editionem  Janus  Laftca- 
ris  fequenti  epigrammate  commendavit : 

Ct  Omnigenos  Pa?an  fust  urn  te  pellere  morbos 
tC  InLatzo,  8c  Diti  fubtrahere  arte  ani mas, 
Defidem  nbi  &  bardum  viJit,  facunde  G  alette, 
a  Pofthabitumq^  aliis  quesmemorare  piget  $ 
u  Dixit  profpicienspopulis-  Agepnyfta  Unacre , 
“  Redde  virum  ingratisquamlibet  Aufoniis, 
tc  Tam  fibi,  quam  proavis,  qui  dogmata  prifea 

(relinquunt, 

Tricifq^  involvunt  ingenia  8c  tenebris. 
tc  HcecDeus.  At Tbanmas  afflatus  numine,talem 
“  Te  vertit,  qualem  Gracia  culta  tulit. 

Hanc  verfionem  poftea  Simon  Colin  aus  Van  jib 
anno  153c.  impreijit  recognitam  a  < Juliclmo 
Budao  1  qui  animadvertit  Linacrum  inillo  open 
*  *  C?  win/to 
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vmlto  plus  tribilife  p  rife  a  feribendi  vertendiq * 
Jeveritati ,  quam  if  ins  temporis  indulffe  licenticz 
lafcivienti . 

Linacrus,  cui *  nihil  magis  in  votis  fuit,  quam 
Galeni  opera  omnibus ,  <77/2  Romana  lingua  iitm - 
Jzr/‘,  communicari  •  z*?z  mamis  inciderunt ,  6> 
valetndivem  potiiit. ,  ijp/e  /eczt  Latina  :  & 
eg;cgium  cjnfdcm  de  viotu  miifciilorum  opufculitm , 
qnod  Nicolaus  Leonicenus  z;zV  doUiffimus  Latir 
vum  fecer at,  &  Florianus  amicus  funs  ipjt  ab  urbe 
miferat ,  formulis  in  7nv.lt  a  exemplar  ia  qu  am  pri¬ 
nt  nm  exevdendum  curavit. 

Libros  pneterea  fm  Jc  temper amentis,  umm 
dc  in&quali  intcmpcric ,  Latine  verfos  ( Caiita - 
brigitz  priraum  per  Joannem  Sibercb  i>2i.  & 
deinceps  Pa/ if  is  in  officina  Simonis  Colin  ai  1522* 
imprdlos)  epiftola  Londini  anno  M.  D.  XXI. 
Nonis  Septembris  data,  Papse  Z.ro?/z*  X.  obtulit  ^ 
aipi$ns  aliquo  officii  genere  fe  declarare  71071  inl¬ 
ine  more  m  collate  recens  in  fe  7 1071  vulgaris  muni- 
ficentisz ^  qua  ip  Jinn  quoq-„  Jicut  reliquos ,  quicunq , 
ilium  olim  in  hidum  comitabantur,  Pontifex  beare 
dignatus  fuerat  *,  promittens  interim  plura  via - 
joraq *,  f 7/t  prhnum  per  valetudinem  &  miniferxi 
fui  officia  lice  ret)  Jub  illius  Pontificis  nomine 
e  den  da. 

Alias  aliquot  t  inacri  lucubrationes  recenfet 
fequens  ipfius  ad  Guliehnum  Ca7ituarienje7n  Ar¬ 
ch  iepifeopum  epiftola. 

u  Statucram,  amplilllme  Prseful,  pro  ocio, 
in  quod  me  honorifico  collato  facerdotio  ex 
tc  ncgocio  primus  vindieafti,  merito  primos 

epas  fructus  tibi  dedicare. - Id  confilium 

quemadmodum  neceftario,  non  fponte  mu- 


i  Linacri  iplius  h^c  funt  verba,  quje  lego  in  illius 
oruifculi  editions  per  Gumterium  'joannem  Andcrnacum 
px  Simonis  Cpin.ci  oftipina  Parifiis  anno  1528,  emiffa. 

!c  tariim 

t.  t 
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£t  tarim,  alia  *  epiftola  fignificavi.  Decrevc- 
1£  ram  &  aliucl  animi  mei  exiguum  illud  qui- 
u  dem,  fed  tamen  non  omnino  incongruum 
ic  monimentum  tibi  nuncupare  5  Tit  Galem  de 
dementis  opere,  quod  caeteros  ejus  libros  or- 
u  dine  pnecedit,  a  me  converfo,  &  tibi  dicato, 
u  in  ipfa  maxime  front  e  meanim  in  cum  lu- 
4C  cubrationum  primus  author  ocii  noftri  le- 
Cl  gereris,  Sed  cum  id  certis  negotiis  diftridus 
41  diftuliffem,  ecce  malum  hoc,  quo  aflidue 
t(r  crucior,  ita  defevire  crepit,  ut,  quod  defti- 
ct  naram,  abfolvi  a  me  pofle  defperarem.  U- 
tc  num  igitur,  quo  me  mtinifi'centiae  tua?  non 
€c  immemorem  teftarer,  fuit  reliqtmm,  ut  Ga- 
u  leni  de  nett uralibm  facid tatib ns  libros,  quos  In- 
4t  choatos  in  manibus  habebam  9  ubipermorbi 
tL  fevitiam  liceret,  abfolverem  5  a c  ultimes 
li  faltem  ocii  mei  frudtus,  quando  primes  non 
ic  licuit,  fub  tuo  nomine  publicarem,  &c> 
Hos  tres  libros,  &  unura  de  pulfumn  vfuy  cum 
quibufdam  Faitli  ALghtetn  de  dtebus  crhicis ,  ex 
Livacri  interpretatione,  prselo  iterum  fubjecit 
Colin  Aits  anno  15:28,  cum  hac  G  it  intern  J  0  a  n  n  is 
Andernaci  pnefatione.  ic  En  habes,  optime 
u  lector,  Galeni  libros  tres  de  nature  facnlta- 
a  tibus ,  elegant  Rhine,  a  Tboma  Lmacro ,  Deum 
u  immortalem  quo  viro !  in  Latinum  ferine- 
u  nem  tralatos*  His  &  alter  de  ptdfuum  nfit\ 
u  turn  ejufclem  authoris  turn  interprets,  elf 
a  additus.  Qui  jam  vel  hoc  nomine  tibi  gra- 
a  tiores  efle  debebunt,  quod  haftenus  in  Gallia 
aut  etiam  Germania  lucem  non  viderint. 
cc  Nam  Petrus  Bellus  Duels  Vendovienfis  phyfi- 
u  cus,  nuper  ex  Anglia  primus,  quo  cum  Ora- 
lc  toribus  Chriftianiflimi  Regis  Gallorum  pro- 
'* 111  1  -----  '  '  '  '  1  1 


*  Hsc  nondum  ad  meam  notit  iam  pervenit. 
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u  fcftus  era t,  una  fecum  eos  fauftis  aribus  acl- 
a  vexit :  fed  ita  quibufdam  in  locis  tj^pogra- 
Ci  phorum  vitio  depravatos,  ut  falfa  interim 
<c  pro  veris,  afcita  pro  nativis  conti nere  ^  de- 
tc  njque  non  parum  quali  degenerare  ab  ori- 
<c  gine  viderentur.  Quod  cum  feniiilet  acri 
<c  vir  ingenio,  recognofcendum  nobis  de  inte% 
cc  gro  ad  Grsci  exemplaris  veritatem  tradidit. 

Hunc  de  pulfuum  ufu  (cum  aliis  de  pulfbus 
Gale 7ii  libris)  traclatum  Latine  iterum  luce  do- 
navit  Colin  aus  anno  1532,  recognitum  ab  Her - 
vianno  Cniferio  Campenji ,  cum  ipiius  Cruferii 
prsfatione  *  in  qua  Henri  cum  VIII,  Anglia  re¬ 
gem  fic  affatur,  . - ■  Alumni  tut  hijliuitum  fe- 

quor  Thoms  Linacri,  ut  quern  ille  vir  dottijjimus 
patronum  clegiffct  &  defenforem  exaSiffimorum 
fverum  ope  rum ,  eidc7ti  vie  a ,  non  ilia  quidem  eli- 
viatijjima  fed  tamen  pltirimi  laboris&  opera  ccrte , 
offer rem  *,  quo  ejus  atifpiciis  in  vulgus  foeliciter 
exircnt. 

Conltat  £  Linacrnm  obiiffe  annofalutis  Chri- 
ftians  1524,  staris  fine  64,  in  IT  Pauli  JEde 
apud  Lou  diner  fen  fepultum. 

Poft  ejus  mortem  quadriennio,  viz.  i<)28. 
Parifiis  apud  Simonem  Colin aum  impreili  funt, 
Latine,  illo  interprete,  quatuor  Galeni  de  Symp - 
tomatibus  libri,  foil,  unus  de  eorum  differ entiis , 
tres  de  caujis :  quibus  anon}nnus  quidam  lie 
prafatus  eft. 

ct  Vix  potefr  explicari,  ftudiofe  ledor,  quam 
elegans  &  eruditum  de  fymptomatis  opufeu- 
*c  lum  in  manibus  habes.  JL —  Nec  tacendum 
diet,  quantis  Latins  linguae  deliciis  hos 
u  commentaries  Li  rtacrus  dudum  donavit,  vir 

'-f*-  — -  ■  ■  ■— -  ■—  ■  ■  ■■■■■ . . .  ■■■  ■  ■■  ■  ■ 
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•  ut  utriufq^  lingua  doftiflimus,  it  a  recondi- 
tarum  artium  cum  primis  eruditus :  qui  ftu- 
u  diofos  omnes  (dum  vixerat)  ad  meliorem  il- 
■ct  lain  mentem  non  modo  adhortabatur,  verum 
tc  etiam  maximis  muneribus  8c  fovere  8c  alere 
li  folebat,  ut  non  immerito  tanquam  alter 
Mecsenas  do&is  hominibus  haberetur.  Ille 
■ct  fuis  lucubrationibus  8c  yigiiiis  for ta Ills  in 
<c  non  parvum  fua?  valetudinis  difpendium 
ct  noftrae  conditionis  miferatus,  tantmn  de  re 
*c  medica  meritus  eft,  quantum  noftri  fieeuli 
iL  nemo  alius,  quippe  qui  meliorem  partem 
cC  medicine  e  Graeco  in  Latinum  rara  fcelici- 
€c  tate  yerterit.  ffthiatuordecim  enim  Iibros  de  vie- 
u  thodo  medendi ,  de  J  emit  ate  tucnda.fex ,  de  na¬ 
tural!  facilitate  tres ,  de  temper  amentis  tres ,  de 
hi  &  quail  intemp  eric  mium ,  de  ufu  pulfuum 
c  umiin,  cum  bis  de  fymptomatibus,  fumma  fqi 
ci  ingenii  festura,  tarn  Latine  vertit,  ut  non 
• 1  melius  aut  elegantius  Greece  eos  olim  Ga - 
c  lenus  feripferit.  Multa  item  alia  a  fe  verfa 
€  reliquit,  qua?,  quod  ante  obitum  non  erant 
ct  edita,  verendum  eft,  ne  in  manus  ftudio- 
forum  nunquam  exeant. 

Sine  hie  interjiciam  luculenta  quadam  de 
interpretandi,  qua  Linacrus  valuit,  facilitate 
teftimonia.  En  1  Frafmi  inter  veteres  de  nofc 
trate  judicium.  Tandem  apud  nos  prof  are  capit 
Galenus  a  Linacro  verfus ,  qui  viihi  fupra  ?no- 
dum  placet.  Pojlhac  &  medievm  fieri  juvat.  Ety 
rnitto  dono  Iibros  Galeni,  opera  Linacri  melius 
Jbative  loquentes ,  quam  avtea  Gr&ce  loquebantur. 
Et,  Eft  apud  Britannos  vir  undequaq •  docliftimus 
Tho.  Linacrus  —  multis  avnis  elhnatas  lucubra- 
tiones  jit  as  viciftim  edit  in  iucem.  Prodiit  Gale- 

^‘ll  '*  . .  w  mmm,  -■  . .  ■  '  '  ~  ”  '  '  '  . *  ,  . .  .  *mm*r  - 
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l  lege  paflim  Frafmi  Fpiftolas. 
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HUS  ■ufe*  vyttivvv  taut  a  fid?-,  tanta  htcey  tant* 
Romani  fermonis  nitore  red  Ait  ns,  ut  nihil  nfqnam 
dejideret  led  or  Latimis :  imo  nihil  non  melius  re - 
periat ,  quam  apud  Gr&cos  habeatur.  Sue :ce fjernnt 
Libri  Tberapcutices ,  quos  fcis0  quctles  antehac  ha- 
huenmts.  Et,  Apud  Britaniios  Jhtdio  Thorns 
Linacri  Jic  nuper  difertus  coepit  e])e  Galenus,  7 it 
in  fita  lingua  p arum  difertus  videri  pojjit .  Ej nj- 
dem  opera  Jic  Lathie  legit ur  m  Ariftoteles,  ut , 
licet  Atticus,  vix  in  fuo  fervione  parem  habeat 
gratiam .  Et  in  Ciceroniam ,  Linacrum  novi  vi¬ 
rion  undiqnaq $  dodifimum. - Urbanitatem  mif- 

quam  ajfedat ,  a//  affedibus  abjlinet  religio Jins 
quam  ullus  Atticus,  breviloqmentiam  &  elegan - 
tiarn  ennat ,  docendum  intentus .  Ariftotelem 

gf  Qiiintilianum/wJwit  exprimere.  Et  in  ali- 

qua  ill  arum  ad  Linacrum  cpiftolarum  •  - 

tu  Ji  mihi  permit  tie,  ut  libere  tecum  again  y  fine 
fine  premia  tuns  omnium  eruditijji mas  l ucitbra t to¬ 
nes,  itt  periculitm  Jit,  ne  pro  canto  mode ftoq^cru- 
delis  babearis ,  qui  ftndia  hit  jits  IacuVj  tarn  lent  a 
torqueas  expedatione  tuorum  labonnn ,  ac  tam  din 
fraitdcs  dejideratijfimo  jritdu  tuorum  volumivum. 
Eccc  Petri  Danielis 71  Huetii  inter  recentiores 
tic  Linacro  teftimonium  Sc  cenfuram.  Sea  ad 
Anglos  pergamus .  Et  prhnum  omnium ,  cum 
propter  bomhih  Atatem ,  turn  propter  infgnia  in 
rev:  liter ariam  benejkia ,  adeamns  Thomain  Li- 
2iacrum,  quo  nemo  major  cm  orationis  vitorem , 
cajfitatem  &  eondecentiam  ad  interpretationem 
contulit  :  qua  rum  virtutum  integritatem  dim  di¬ 
ligent  1  us  uteri  fudet,  fidelem  verborum  ajfedatio - 
nemy  raro  qufdem ,  i?t  aliquando  tamev ,  omifit. 


m  Nihil  ad  hue  Arijtotclis  a  Linacfo  verfum  legi.  Vide 
priu's  nor*  (<?). 

«  Lib.  de  Clar.  Interp^r. 
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Nunc  ad  illam  Anonymi  Pnefationem,  quam 
hsec  digreftio,  baud  quaquam  intempeftiva 
abr  opera  t,  redeo. 

Linacrus  Grammaticam  ablblutiffimam 
cC  paulo  ante  mortem  chalcographis  excuden- 
if  dam  commiferat.  In  quibus  (foil.  lucubra- 
a  tionibns )  ut  csteris  omnibus  fatisfaciebat,  ita 
libi  fere  nufquam  •,  utpote  qui  per  valetudi- 
£t  nem,  qua?  multis  annis  parum  erat  profpera, 
otium  ill  ad  literis  dicatum  vel  roinutatim 
u  concidere  cogebatur.  Ex  hujus  hominis  in? 

teritu  res  medica  tantam  jaduram  pafta  eft, 
ct  ut  fuo  jam  patrono  vidua  prope  elangueftat 
cc  Sc  periclitetur.  Bene  precemini,  ftudioft 
<c  ledores,  anima?  hujus  de  re  literaria  tam 
Lt  bene  meriti  ;  qui  ad  hxc.  turn  Oxonii  cum 
Cantabrigia  fuis  impenlis  publicas  lediones 
ct  medicine  ftudiolls  perpetuo  futuras  eafq* 
honorificis  falariis  fuftinendas  curavit ;  quo 
u'  ars  una  geileri  humano  maxime  neceflaria, 
cc  jamdiu  prone  extinda.  veterem  ilium  fuurn 
€c  nitorem  refumat  Sc  affequatur.  Vale, 

De  ilia  Grammat.ica  paululum  aliquid  di- 
cendum  eft:  quam  Linacrus  in  Maria  Cornubia 
Sc  JVallia  Principis  Hevrici  VIII  filise  gratiam 
confcripiit.  Ille(ut  ejus  praefatio  declarat)cum 
Maria?  a  rege  patre ,  pro  fanitate  tuenda ,  comes 
datus  fni jfet7  nee  id  mimjl&rium  obire  per  valetu- 
dhiem  liceret  fecum  cogitavit ,  quanam  alia  ra~ 
tione  ei  effe  ufui  potijjimum  poffet.  Itaq-7  cernens 
in  ea  geverofwn  foelicijjimi  higenii  ad  Jludialite - 
rarum  impetum ,  hunc  juvandum  fovendumq^  cen- 
fvit,  &  Latina  lingua  rudimenta,  qua  Anglis 
antea  ediderat ,  nunc  in  fummam  quam  potuit , 
redegit  claritatem.  Eadem  poftea  Bucbananus 
cum  Gilberto  Kennedo  Comiti  Caihliife  fumma 
fpez  adolefcenti  pralegeret,  placuit  illi  fupra  mo- 
(him  in  eo  viro  etiam  in  rebus  vhn\mis  citra  cu¬ 
rio  Jit  at  cm 


■si 
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riojitatem  exafla  diligentia ,  &  or  dints  lux ,  quanta 
in  tam  confufa  ret  urn  co  tiger  ie  ejjs  poteJl7  &  qua- 
dam  fani  judicii  lettoribus  in  argument o  vulgato 
7W7i  ingrata  } utura  novitas.  &hiare  vifns  eft  Jibi 
oper&  pretium  faSnrus ,  Ji  einn  libellum  e  vennu 
culo  Anglorum  Jermonc7  quo  prhnmn  ab  authore 
ejl  editus7  in  Latinim  verteret,  Hanc  Buchanani 
verfionem  nitidiilime  excudit  Robcrtus  Stepba- 

7111S  1^36. 

Aliud  autem  Grammaticale  opus  compofuitq 
nempe  Jex  de  emetidata  Latini  fertnonis  ftruclurct 
libros7  ex  Richardi  Pynfoni  officina  Londini  pri- 
mum  inenfe  Decembri  1524.  Sc  poftea  Pari- 
Jih  ex  Roberti  Stepbani  prcelo  1527  8c  1532, 
Sc  ab  aliis  typographis  fepius  deinceps  editos: 
in  quibus  confummatam  artis  illius  peritiam 
8c  multifariam  optimorum  quorumqj,  autho- 
rum  lectionem  eruditus  harum  rerum  judex 
non  poterit  non  admirari. 

Habes  jam  noftri  Linacri  imaginem  $  ex  ela¬ 
borates  Sc  elegant ilfim is  illius  operibus,  uni- 
tifq*  complurium  dodtorum  per  uniuerfam 
Europam  virorum  ipfi  plaudentium  fuffragiis 
delineatam.  Obganniat  nunc  Batavus  ifte 
Buchanani  prstumidus  editor  :  clamitetq*,  pe¬ 
culiar!  petulantia  fretus,  nullum  ex  Anglis 
feriptorem  am  eruditis  alianim  gentium  viris 
(silt,  juxta  Bit/inavianam  Latinitatis  elegau- 
tiam,  cum  aliis  gentimn  eruditis)  pojje  compa¬ 


rand 

r 


^Hiod  ad  Caium  attinet,  Je  ejus  feriptis  co- 
piofiJfime  egi  in  tertio  meorum  AnnaliumTy- 
pograpbicorum  to  mo,  paucos  iipra  dies  pro- 
dituro  ^  ad  quern,  fi  hi  fee  tui  amici  nugis  de- 
leftari  pollis,  te  remit  to. 

Yale.  Ex  Mvfiofa  M.DCC XX  VT  xiv.  Cal 
Xotsmb. 
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N°  j>. 

,  l  •  - . -•  V  -*«««  -  •**'  '  ** 

r  Lymcrtis,  Regis  He 71  rid  VIII,  me^ 

1  dicus  ^  vir  &  Grace  Sc  Latine,  atque  in 
re  medica  longe  efuditidimus :  Multos  astate 
fa  a  languentes,  Sc  qui  jam  animam  defponde- 
rant,  vitse  reftituit.  MultaGa/e?zz  opera  in  La* 
tinam  linguam,  mira  8c  fingulari  facundia 
\Tertit.  Egregium  opus  de  emendata  ftructura 
Latini  fermonis,  amicorum  rogatu,  paulo  ante 
mortem  edidit.  Medicime  itudiofis  Oxonicz 
Publicas  ledliones  duas,  Cantab  rigid  unam,  ill 
perpetuum  ftabilivit.  In  hac  urbe  Collegium 
Medicorum  fieri  fua  induftria  curavit,  cujus 
8c  Prsefidens  proximus  eledtus  eft.  Fraudes  do* 
lofque  mire  perofus  *  fidus  amicis  *  omnibus 
juxta  charus  :  aliquot  annos  antequam  obierat. 
Presbyter  fadtus,  plenus  annis  ex  hac  vita 
migravit,  multum  defideratus,  Anno  Domini 
1524,  die  21  Otfobrist 

Vivit  poll  Funera  virtus. 

Thoma  Lynacro  clariflimo  Medico 
Johannes  Cains  pofuit,  anno  1557. 
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Tumour  77,  1 79 
Tumours  Chryftalline 
140 

Tumours  in  the  Thy¬ 
roidal  Glands  148 
Turpentine  Oyl  272 
Tube  Optick  or  Telef- 
cope  23  6 

VOL.  I. 

Valves  197,  231,  23? 

Varix 


[  ] 


Varix  3c  Varices  167, 
184,  185,  i?5i  H1 
Varix  Irguinis  168 
Vaginal  169,  173,  271 
Vapours  263 
Vena  Medinenfis  50, 
5i. 

Vertigo  163 
Vertebra  37 
Vomit  74 

Ulcers  22  106,  30 6 
Unguentum  y£gypiia- 
cum  64 
Urine  2 A  9,  286 
Uftion  47 
Uvea  43 

V  O  L.  II, 

Vagina  1  80,  181,  377 
Vaginal  Coats  309, 3  1 
3  i  2 

Valve  97 
Vaiix  39 
Vapours  137 
Ventricles  90,  140 
Vena  Medinenfis  7.4 
Venera  al.Diftempers8  7 
Venereal  Dikale  3  73 
Vein  Jugular  5  78 
Ve  ilcvAx  Sem  inak  s  3  9  3 
Vertigo'  1  38,  27 1 
Vipers  246 
Virga.  C7c<?r  of  333. 
Virga  39 

Vifcera  i  77,  179?  1 


Vomits  72 
U leer  1 3 1 

Umbilical  Veflels  310 
Undtion  370,  3754  381, 
382,  384 
Urine  107,  226 
Uftion  132  „ 

Urethra  374,  390,  392 
Uterus  91,  t 7 1?  152, 
264,  3C 5,  fto,  3ir5 
3! ? 

Uvula  144,  367,  373 

VOL.  I. 

Wax  67 

Wine  133 

Wind  267 

Women,  (Vc.  262 

Wormwood  27 

Wounds  M.o 
» 

Worms  112,  12 1 

V  O  L.  It 

Wafhes  280 
Waters  Mineral  2 1 2, 
297 

Wat  er  from  Metals  252 
Water  Ice  1 97 
War-s  39,  312 
Worms  99.  1 00 
We  11ns  310 
Wcezels  Blood  284 
Whalebone  288 


Women,  pregnant  288 

Wopnd  in  the  Chef \  3 1  5 
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